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MODERN EXPLANATIONS OF RELIGION. 


“Wuart is Religion?” It may seem strange that this question 
is so new, hardly a hundred years old, for mankind as long as we 
have known it, from its lowest stage of culture, has considered no 
other matter so important as religion and has occupied itself with 
nothing else with such passion and devotion. Yet the fact is only 
natural. To the man of antiquity, the question would have ap- 
peared, indeed, as superfluous as that other, “ What is it to be a 
member of a family or a citizen of a state?” The one, as well as 


- the other, furnished the self-evident presumption for the existence 


of the individual. Both stood over against him as a centralizing 
fact which needed no explanation. The religions of antiquity had 
little or nothing to do with the specifically inner life of the private 
individual. They did not oblige him in his own thought to as- 
sume a certain position with respect to a strictly developed doc- 
trine. To be religious was to pay to the gods, on whose favor or 
anger the fate of the nation depended, the reverence which they 
claimed. The method of expressing this reverence rested upon 
immemorial traditional customs, the divine origin of which no one 
doubted, — upon written or unwritten sacred laws. The doctrine 
of the gods was fluid; it could form and reform itself in the mind 
of poets and philosophers. The piety of the multitude was little 
inquisitive about it. The cultws was fixed and unalterable. It 
was not the concern of the individual. Independent of his inner 
life and feeling, it was the affair of the community, and therefore 
a highly important part of civic duty. The family and family- 
law with our forefathers rested deep upon reverence for ancestors 
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and the keeping of the sacred fire. Civil order depended on com- 
mon worship of the national deities. Whosoever was ejected 
from this holy circle, or declared himself free of it, was a lost, 
homeless man, until a new holy community had taken him to 
itself. He who remained within the holy order of his people 
had “ religion,” and no one thought of other demands which reli- 
gion could make on men. So religion was conceived purely as 
a worship, which rests upon a true knowledge of the will of the 
gods. 

In the national religious life of Israel this was the case. Here, 
too, the proverb, “Thy people, my people; thy God, my God,” 
hhad force. Here, too, the people beheld in festivals, sacrifices 
and self-mortifications the essence of religion. If the prophets 
contended against such heathen conceptions, it was purely because 
they knew better than their contemporaries that the God of Is- 
rael could desire but one thing of his people, — a national life, 
righteous and holy, corresponding to his own righteous nature. 
That religion is worship, which the Lord demands of those who 
“fear” Him, is their conviction, as well as that of the people, and 
of the priestly circles which made post-exilian Israel a typical 
community of holy form and ritual righteousness. In Christian- 
ity, to be sure, the community of believers came to occupy the 
place of the people, and this was to become the new humanity. 
The common assembly, met in the holy spirit, took the place of 
the temple. The hearts of the pious were a substitute for the 
altar. The sacrifice was transformed into devotion of one’s personal 
life, in moral activity and in prayer in which the spirit speaks to 
God. But Christianity did not doubt that religion consists in the 
spiritual worship of a “ God-fearing ” humanity, according to the 
command of its Lord. This conviction remained self-evident, so 
long as the Christian church had a natural, unconstrained devel- 
opment. In catholic as in evangelical Christianity, religion was 
held to be the right worship of God and the right confession of 
Him. Men did not doubt that the ancient religion was necessary, 
although the confession had become a lifeless orthodoxy or a 
creed of the understanding in which little of the old piety re- 
mained, or though the worship had altered to a lifeless formality 
or a tedious habit, destitute of real content. The question whether 
this was actually religion, or what religion, according to its inner- 
most essence, signifies, was temporarily raised when philosophy 
began to dissolve the national piety of the ancient peoples. It 
was first asked among us when unquestioning reception of tradi- 
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tional forms of religion ceased and conscious innovation had to 
seek a justification for its undertakings. When the question was 
once raised, it could not be silenced in evangelical Christianity. 

What kind of an answer shall it find? The historical phe- 
nomena of religion afford us a varied and contradictory picture. 
The finest as well as the most repulsive events in the history of 
mankind are connected with this name. On the sea of human 
history this holy flag has waved as often over dangerous and poi- 
sonous as over precious cargoes. It is impossible to penetrate on 
the path of history to the origin of religion. As far back as our 
actual knowledge leads us, it shows, under crude and childish 
forms of religion, a highly developed religious life. If we should 
conclude from these grounds that the most elementary and imper- 
fect forms of religion, as they are found among wild tribes of the 
past and the present, can give information concerning its begin- 
nings, we should still have no knowledge of its essence. In his- 
torical matters it is not the case, as in the phenomena of nature, 
that whatever first comes powerfully to the front is necessarily 
decisive of the essence of the matter. Often, on the contrary, 
this will at first but feebly and quite unnoticeably reveal itself. 
Noise and nervous excitement, not harmony of tones, are the begin- 
ning of music. Nearly all the higher phenomena in the sphere of 
the spiritual life are brought forth on occasion, as the children of 
need and desire, and closely connected with heterogeneous mat- 
ter. So did religion enter the historic field. The “ timor fecit 
Deos” of Statius, with whom Lucretius, the ancient Feuerbach, 
agrees, marks the historical origin of many religions, but it does 
not explain the essence of religion. 

If, from the standpoint of the religion which is the highest to us, 
that is, Christianity, we should pass immediate judgment concern- 
ing the essence of religion (M. Reischle), because “ the embryo is 
understood from the full-grown man” (Rauwenhof),— then we 
should certainly not run the risk of overlooking essential charac- 
ters. But we might reckon in the conception of religion some- 
thing which may be lacking where religion itself is present, though 
it cannot be lacking when religion fully attains its end. 

Quite deceptive is the expectation that philology can reveal to 
us the mysterious origins of religion in the soul of a people. The 
languages of different races give different responses, and every 
response bears witness only to the peculiar religious life of one 
special people. So, perhaps, the Latin word “ religio” (leg, lug, 
look, Xevxcow) shows that, to ancient heathen Rome as to modern 
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Christendom, respect for the claims of the deity, the punctual 
observation of holy forms, appeared to be the most essential thing 
in piety. What religion actually is must have shown itself in all 
historical religions as its indispensable part, and must, at the same 
time, evince itself as that which, in the highest phenomena of 
religion, makes itself known plainly, and without dispute, as the 
central point and the chief matter (Kaftan). 

One side of the essence of religion stands out from the first be- 
yond all doubt and controversy. The other manifestations of the 
spiritual life have to do with the relations of man to himself or to 
the world of men and things; religion is the relation of man to 
God, that is, to a life which does not belong to the world, but 
unfolds itself behind and above the world. To be sure, the sim- 
ple, sensuous thought of early men conceived this distinction to be 
much less fundamental than we do. As spirit appeared to them, 
in a certain sense, material, although finer and more aériform 
than material being, so the divine life was of the nature of the 
world. But they wished, despite such sensuous naive representa- 
tions, to express the same distinction which we chiefly emphasize. 
Even the fetich worshiper does not revere objects of the sensuous 
world, but the spirits which dwell in them, animate them or are 
bound to them. So it is in all elementary religions. The “souls” 
of the departed, the “spirits” which make themselves known as 
the active life in plant and animal, in rock and tree, in disease 
and the changes of nature, in the sun, the storm and the thunder- 
bolt, are the subjects of religion. They are not esteemed parts of 
the world of phenomena; their influence upon things is not me- 
chanical and natural, but magical. They are the mysterious mov- 
ing power which makes itself known to men as the enigma behind 
phenomena. Thus they were, to their worshipers, divine, not of 
the world, — however sensuous, yes, even rude and childish, the 
ideas of them which men held may appear to us. For this reason, 
the relation to them was always one of worship and subjection, — 
such as are not paid to things purely of this world. The worship 
of the disciple of the fetich changes, indeed, into scorn and ill- 
treatment when his hope is deceived ; we observe a similar result 
even in the period of the Roman emperors, when the images of 
the gods were insulted at times of great calamity, and we see the 
same treatment given to the saints of Catholic peasants. But 
these are moments of passion and expressions of childish feelings. 
At bottom there still lies a conviction of the power of these beings 
over. the world, and of spiritual subjection to this power; even if 
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undeveloped and distorted, it is the same disposition which shows 
itself in the piety of the Christian and his confidence in the 
Almighty Father in Heaven. 

This side of religion no one can ignore. One may hold that it, 
and religion with it, is an illusion. But it cannot be denied that 
everything which has appeared in history as religion has necessa- 
rily borne this sign. Men have considered religion an illusion in 
many different times. To-day, indeed, the accusations are silenced 
which were first uttered in the circles of the Greek Sophists, and 
were repeated by the “enlightened” of the last century with 
special favor. No one now holds that deception by priests who 
intended to exploit the fear and ignorance of the multitude for their 
own advantage, and the cunning of tyrants, who found in religion 
a second spiritual chain for their slaves, were the sources of reli- 
gion. We have left behind the superficial treatment of history, 
which thought itself able to explain by petty aims and conscious 
deceptions the great spiritual powers that have deeply moved the 
inner life of mankind. So much the more widely spread is the 
opinion that religion is nothing else but a subjective, psycholo- 
gical process. Even though it is perhaps hardly to be avoided, 
it is a process which brings forth its content by a natural illusion, 
just as the fata morgana mirrors before the man dying of thirst 
springs of water and palm-trees. So thought Hume; so Feuer- 
bach teaches with especial conviction. He recognizes a kernel of 
truth, indeed, in religion: the relation of mankind to its ideal. 
** But if the pious heart holds this ideal for a reality which stands 
over against man as an external power; if it would win and join 
this power to itself, then is religion a self-deception, for only the 
sensuous is actual. It perpetuates the egotistic impulse in us, and 
therefore works moral corruption, so much the worse as it more 
fully displays its nature. Christianity has only aided man 
through forces which were accidentally connected with it, never 
through its own essence.” 

Scientifically to dispose of such a conception is, naturally, im- 
possible. All reasoning in a circle is irrefutable. If only the 
sensuous is real, if the God of religion is therefore an image of 
the fancy, then must historical religion be an illusion in which 
the relation of man to himself is distortedly reflected. Piety will 
be obliged to satisfy itself, in opposition to Feuerbach, with match- 
ing one article of faith against another. But it will call attention 
to the monstrous injustice of his judgment, and ask whether the 
search of the soul for the springs of life is mere egoism, and 
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whether every deep conviction which does not proceed from exact 
science deserves to be counted a mere self-deception. Yet it will 
agree entirely with Feuerbach that what mankind has hitherto 
called religion must fall away as an illusion when the reality of 
the living God is surrendered. 

This is so self-evident that it appears to many pious persons 
a doubtful proceeding, to attempt to comprehend religion as a 
definite process in the soul, even if one is not intending to deny 
that an actual relation to God lies at the foundation of this pro- 
cess. This is the reason why theologians like Hermann, Gloatz, 
and Dorner decline every psychological explanation of religion. 
This is the reason of the reproach, certainly very unjust in part, 
which Bender’s conception of religion has lately excited among 
theologians of the most diverse tendencies. He does not deny 
the actual relation of the pious heart to God; he even places it in 
the foreground. But he does not give it decisive weight; he seeks 
to understand the historical manifestation of religion simply as 
the unavoidable shadow which the progress of mankind in culture 
casts before itself, by virtue of the claims which it leaves unsatis- 
fied, and the ends to which it points in the distance. Still, the 
simple possibility of comprehending religion independently of the 
actuality of the relation to God, which Bender points out to his 
readers, has excited distrust and reproach among the representa- 
tives of the religious view of the world. 

Religion is the relation of man to God as an active and living 
power. Where this fact of his reality is no longer recognized, 
there religion ceases. Its silent presumption is, then, a conception 
of the world opposed to materialism, even in the childish sensuous 
form of animism, which gives a soul to everything in the world 
which is related to our own being. The poet may, in an idle 
hour, rejoice to soothe his longing with dreams, and to fill in 
the imperfect reality with a background of perfection created 
by the power of imagination. The conscientious man may bow 
before the ideal which lives within him, and to which his own 
reason gives existence. But religion ceases with the departure of 
belief in the reality of the divine to which it directs itself, and 
of the divine power which stands back of the moral ideal. The 
conviction of the reality of the deity is indeed the necessary, but 
it is not the sufficient, presupposition of religion. He who con- 
ceives the deity as having no influence upon his own life would 
be destitute of religion, even though his philosophy peopled the 
worlds with gods, and he were full of admiration of their greatness 
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and glory shown in the phenomena of nature. Epicureanism is the 
death of religion. Wondering joy in the divine activity shown in 
the world may, indeed, enrich and purify religion, but not create 
it. The living God, then, and his revelation in mankind are 
the indispensable foundations on which religion rests, — however 
certainly the representation of these gods is, for a long time, a 
childish image of fancy after the pattern of humanity, and how- 
ever surely much which once passed for revelation, and long sup- 
ported the faith of millions, must be accounted the unhistorical 
tradition of dark ages before the science of history came into 
being. 

Religion has an accurate consciousness of its own essence when 
in the last analysis it understands itself to be an act of God. 
Either religion is a subjective illusion, or God reveals himself 
through it. So Schleiermacher believes when he teaches that, in 
fact, piety is God in man; so Hegel believes, when he speaks of 
the divine spirit becoming self-conscious in man. So Christianity 
has always conceived the religious process peculiar to itself as a 
working of the divine spirit in the human spirit, as a dwelling of 
God in the heart, as a new heavenly life, which is kindled from 
the light-source of the life of God in the soul which opens itself 
to it in faith. That we are “his offspring,’ and become fully 
conscious of ourselves when we feel his life in us,—this is the 
innermost secret of religion. 

But this side of religion is removed by its very nature from all 
scientific understanding, and is comprehensible only by faith. He 
who will take his stand here must consider religion as a pure mys- 
tery and marvel, which makes an uncomprehended entrance into 
mankind, perhaps through the wonderful revelation imparted to 
the first man, as even now Gladstone, Ebrard, and Hermann be- 
lieve. But religion admits of scientific comprehension only when 
it is conceived as not simply an operation by God, but, at the same 
time, as a phenomenon in the inner life of man which is subject 
to the laws of this inner life and of history. Thus conceived, it 
stands distinctly before us. So only can it be distinguished from 
other phenomena of the spiritual life and set in relation to them. 
To understand religion scientifically means to comprehend it as a 
process in the human soul which proceeds according to law. 
Religion, to be sure, had to deal at first, not with the soul of 
the individual, but with the life of the community. Thus it 
showed itself in antiquity; thus we still observe it in action 
to-day. But if its reality has not expired in purely traditional 
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and external observances, and religion thus become an empty 
custom, we can find this reality nowhere else than where man 
experiences his highest life, in the soul. But there must be pro- 
cesses in the soul which are not the exclusive possession of men 
especially gifted, but capable of being developed in every human 
heart. Otherwise religion could not have appeared from the 
beginning as a common possession. Where, then, is the seat of 
religion in the soul? What process of the spiritual life makes us 
understand it? If it is something actual and living, it must 
certainly concern the whole spiritual life ; for our personal life is 
aunit. But it must yet, like every other process of the spiritual 
life which we understand, have somewhere its peculiar theatre and 
course of development. 

If we observe the life of our souls, — not as the philosopher or 
the physiologist has to do this, but as it offers itself to the simple 
observation of the thoughtful,—two series of phenomena are 
plainly to be distinguished. These are not actually separated 
from one another; but they are plainly distinguishable by the 
observer, and the distinction rests upon the unalterable fact that 
we stand in this world, not simply as impartial spectators, but as 
conscious, living beings, who desire to assert themselves. 

We first become conscious of ourselves, not when we intention- 
ally make ourselves the subject of knowledge, but immediately, as 
we are stirred and moved by the impressions which are made upon 
us,—that is to say, we feel. It is an immeasurable field which 
we include in this word. Even in the life of the animal, it is a 
far journey from the first obscure consciousness of individual im- 
pressions to the feeling of influences of different kinds which are 
bound together through thought. That to which alone we give 
the proper name of human feeling stands forth as something higher 
than animal susceptibility, in which only its shadowy beginnings 
present themselves. Such feelings are those of the permanent in 
the changing world of phenomena; of beauty and sublimity ; of 
law and purpose in the world of things; of harmony, right, and 
goodness in social relations. But in this whole sphere it is the 
soul itself in contact with things which shapes the content of the 
consciousness, — not the external world with which we are in con- 
tact. The main matter is the being and the worth of the soul, its 
self-assertion and its blessedness. The main thing is the practical 
life of the spirit. In every feeling a judgment is also contained, 
— not as to the existence and content of the external world, but 
as to its value, or lack of value, for the feeling being. At the 
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same time, there arises in this being, by necessity, a willing, — to 
reject what injures, to appropriate what helps, for the living being 
must assert itself with respect to every impression. Here there 
extends an immeasurable field of the most varied values, from 
the instinctive judgment, which is determined by every single im- 
pression, to the judgment of phenomena according to a combina- 
tion of impressions, and from this on to the judgment according 
to general and permanent rules of the beautiful, the true, the 
good and the right. There is a steady development from the will 
which automatically reacts upon every impression of pleasure or 
pain, to the will which, under the impression of earlier experi- 
ences, can resist the pleasurable impression of the moment; from 
this on, to the will acting according to fixed principles, according 
to spiritual rules, according to the dictates of conscience, and thus 
to moral character, to the freedom which knows itself, indeed, to 
be involved in the great scheme of a higher necessity, but makes 
this scheme its own, and from it draws its permanent principles of 
action. Everywhere, however, a practical judgment and an act 
of will are called forth by the feeling. 

The spiritual life of the lower animals may be completed in 
this process. But even with the more highly developed animals, 
this is no longer the case ; in man it is impossible. In the feeling 
itself there lies, for the being capable of knowledge, the attrac- 
tion to know what moves the soul. So practical interests give 
birth to the impulse to knowledge. But in this impulse itself 
there lies no such interest. It seeks only to understand things, 
not to appraise them or to use them. Thus it displays itself even 
in animals, from the purely sensuous-mechanical perception of a 
single fact up to the understanding and combination of a com- 
plexity of things separated in space and time. It rises in man to 
the thoughtful understanding of the unity and the inner necessity 
of the phenomena of the world, to the foreknowledge of things 
to come from the laws which are revealed in the past and present. 
But everywhere it is a theoretical, objective consciousness, without 
practical aim. In these two series of phenomena the intellectual 
life is complete. In man it becomes the spiritual life. Touched 
by the spiritual in the world of sense ; elevated in moral judgment 
and willing above the standards of this world; in thought rising 
above the isolation of the spatial and the changeableness of the 
temporary, man becomes a member of a higher world. He gains 
the right to feel himself a spiritual personality, a whole, over 
against nature, and can make the claim to consider his own spir- 
itual life as an end to which the world is to be a means. 
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That religion, if it has in general the right to a place as a com- 
prehensible phenomenon in human life, must have its seat in the 
intellectual life of mankind, where this rises above the animal; 
that it presupposes the spiritual personality which feels a right to 
command the world as a means, —this needs no proof. He who 
reduces the life of man to the scale of the animal, even of the 
very perfect animal life, has no religion, and will indeed not claim 
to have any. Since Schleiermacher, no one will probably dispute 
the fact that religion has its ground, not in external actions, but 
in the soul of man. Men, indeed, have always been ready to see 
religion in religious acts. But such actions the devout can per- 
form no better than the atheist. The moral acts of those who 
scorn and deny God cannot be religion, however closely the two 
are connected. In the widow’s mite there may be more piety 
than in the mightiest deeds in honor of God. Prayer, sacrifice 
and self-mortification may be a worthless show, as the prophets of 
Israel taught. The essence of religion, then, cannot be found 
here: it does not wax or wane with their increase or decrease. 
Moral action cannot then be religion, however close the relation- 
ship. Who can deny that there has been, in connection with a 
very low moral condition, a very intense religious life, from the 
old cultus-religions of Hither-Asia to the Christianity of the Spain 
of the Counter-Reformation? Who would dispute the high and 
active morality of the rationalistic and idealistic philosophers of 
modern times on account of the weakness of their religious life ? 
However closely civilization and morality may be connected with 
religion, we may not seek religion itself in the sphere of action ; 
its peculiar life must be manifest in our souls. 

Shall we then seek it in the field of knowledge; that is, shall 
we define it as a knowledge of God? So it might appear. So 
long as religions have flourished among civilized peoples, know- 
ledge of holy things and doctrines concerning them have been 
highly esteemed. We ourselves receive our religion first of all in 
the form of teaching. It is precisely the highest religions, — 
Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity, — which more than 
all others find the chief value in pure doctrine, in revelation of 
the truth, in holy writings. The religious struggles of Christen- 
dom have centred around doctrine from the days of the Gnosis 
and the decrees of Nica and Chalcedon to the combats of the 
Reformation, of Rationalism and of the present time. Every- 
where it has been a self-evident principle to the contending par- 
ties that religion is a knowledge of God. Hegel from a philo- 
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sophical standpoint comes to the same conclusion. To him the 
essence of the spirit is thought; so must religion, although it 
begins in the shape of feeling, be elevated to thinking. In itself, 
indeed, it remains on the level of the conception, in which thought 
is still bound to the sensuous image. If it does not go farther, it 
is a “ popular metaphysic.” But the reflective reason of the cul- 
tivated man destroys this deception, since it points out the gulf 
between image and thought. If then it will not lose the content 
too, it must save itself in thought, and change into the higher 
form of philosophical knowledge. So the content of the creed of 
Christendom, the unity of the divine and the human life, is only 
figuratively embraced in religion and seeks to realize itself imper- 
fectly in the cultus. The philosopher possesses it as truth. If 
he will not at times disdain to seek refreshment in the heavier air 
of piety, yet his place is in the pure xther of thought. To this 
effect men like Billroth agree with Hegel. So, from an entirely 
different philosophical standpoint, Krause thought, who ascribes 
the primacy in religion to doctrine. If E. von Hartmann desig- 
nates religion as the metaphysic of the people, he has come to the 
thought of Hegel from other presuppositions. Were this so, 
religion would be a makeshift for philosophy for the immature 
who are not capable of pure thought. The saying of the Sermon 
on the Mount must be altered to read “Blessed are the rich in 
spirit, for they do not need the Kingdom of Heaven.” But 
this view disregards at once the peculiar life of religion and the 
essence of the inner life as a whole. The essence of spirit is not 
‘simply thought. It is just as much practical consciousness deter- 
mined by the interests of the living ego. How could that ever 
be transformed into objective consciousness? If, then, religion 
begins not as knowing, but as feeling, — and Hegel himself can- 
not deny this, — so in the course of its development it can just 
as little become knowing as the feeling of the beautiful can be 
transformed into a scientific esthetic. The science of religion, 
theology, may expect a purification of its knowledge from the 
progress of science and the development of philosophy. Religion 
itself cannot become philosophy. The keenest-eyed theologian 
does not stand in religion higher than the “little ones” whom 
Jesus loved. If religion has first touched us in the shape of doc- 
trine, then we do not have religion until the divine life concealed 
in the doctrine has “won the heart,” that is, with overpowering 
force has practically determined our inward life. Before this has 
happened we have only a “foreign religion ;” even if we should 
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be the most accomplished knowers of the doctrine, and felt no 
contradiction to it in our understanding. Certainly religious 
knowledge (doctrine) necessarily arises out of religion. But reli- 
gion can just as little be a knowing as it is a doing (Schleier- 
macher). Otherwise, indeed, “the wolf of knowledge would 
devour the lamb of faith which should share the house with it” 
(Schopenhauer) ; religion among civilized peoples would have to 
disappear in philosophy. For this reason the best scholars of 
Hegel among the theologians, Vatke and Biedermann, have un- 
derstood religion as the practical self-consciousness of absolute 
spirits. The history of religions, again, decides against Hegel, 
from the old nature-religions, with which piety was entirely inde- 
pendent of doctrine, to Jesus who does not choose the wise after 
the flesh for his messengers, but those who become as little chil- 
dren. 

Religion must hold its peculiar place in the practical life of the 
soul, and its peculiar life must therefore be in feeling. This has 
been the opinion of most theologians since Schleiermacher’s time. 
But is it, in general, nothing else than a special feeling? So 
Schleiermacher himself taught, as the herald at once of mysticism 
and romanticism. So Jacobi felt before him, saying of himself 
that he, “ with his whole understanding a heathen, with his whole 
heart a Christian, is swimming between two currents, of which 
one pulls him down while the other raises him up.” In the move- 
ments of the feeling “to which the finite becomes a manifestation 
of the eternal” is completed, according to Fries and De Wette, 
the consciousness of religion. , 

Schleiermacher’s famous definition of religion, which he first 
made known in his “ Reden” with all the glow of the prophet and 
the poet, and then put in scientific form in his “ Dialektik” and 
“ Psychologie,” still rightfully influences the treatment of our 
question far beyond the circle of those who, like A. Schweizer, 
Twesten and others, fully agree with him. Religion, so he believes, 
appears in connection with morals and metaphysics ; but this fact 
only conceals its true essence. It is heither the one nor the other, 
nor a union of the two. It does not inquire after knowledge or 
after action. It is there when our soul feels itself in contact with 
the infinite nature of the whole, in the presence of which it can 
feel itself, not as in the presence of the world at the same time 
free and dependent, but only purely dependent. To feel that all 
events in the world are the actions of the Deity “is religion, not 
investigating about the being of this God before and outside 
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of the world.” “Not the astronomical system, but the glance 
directed to the starry heaven is the highest and most appropriate 
symbol of religious contemplation.” Religion can be stirred in 
the soul only by the Deity; touched by Him, man becomes de- 
vout. But before God can move him, he must first rise out of 
the dream-like confusion of the sensuous life, in which he does not 
yet distinguish himself from the world, and must then, through 
the impression of law in the variegated fullness of the world, and 
through the thought of humanity in the complexity of individuals, 
reach the feeling of the One. Then is the soul ready for the 
revelation of God, for the birth-hour of religion. “It is fleeting 
and transparent as the first breath with which the dew breathes 
upon the waking flower.” “I lie upon the bosom of infinite na- 
ture. I am at this moment her soul, for I feel all her powers 
and her infinite life as my own.” ‘ Where the remembrance of 
such moments no longer stirs, there religious views and feelings 
are only dead traditions.” ‘To feel one’s self then “ purely de- 
pendent ” on the One who determines and embraces us and every- 
thing in the world, this is to experience religion, to possess God ; 
both of these expressions have one meaning. In religion God 
himself lives in us, while in thought He is comprehended only in 
the form of ideas and in the will only in the way of conscience. 
Religion should accompany every moment of our inner life like a 
fundamental harmony, always consistent with itself. It is ever 
connected with other feelings which the world excites in us. In 
its special historical manifestations it is determined and colored 
by the influences of the world. But in itself it remains always 
one. Other inward events may hinder or advance its develop- 
ment ; they cannot belong to religion itself. It is not willed, it 
is born; it is not known, it is felt. Where it is entirely sound, 
every impression from the world must at once call forth an im- 
pression of Divine revelation, and under every change of our rela- 
tions to the world, the feeling of pure dependence must remain 
unalterably the same. 

Religion is neither metaphysics nor morals, nor a union of the 
two; its proper sphere in life is feeling: here, beyond a doubt, 
Schleiermacher saw rightly. But his own statement suffers no 
less from partiality than that which he combats. If his concep- 
tion of the origin and nature of religion be accepted as complete, 
the history of religions must abandon the greatest part of its 
content as falsely introduced under the noble name of religion. 
Feeling is no isolated event in the soul, but the living spring of 
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its whole practical life. Where it does not carry along with it 
judgments and acts of will, it is only an esthetic enjoyment, or 
a show of feeling created by the fancy. Certainly he is the most 
pious man who feels himself truly and with least interruption 
moved by God. But such a one has also the firmest and most 
vital faith, and feels his will unconditionally bound to God. 
The feeling in which the devout man possesses God is, indeed, 
the feeling of pure dependence in distinction from every feeling 
entertained toward the things of the world. But he does not hold 
it with reference to a unity which stands beyond the phenomena 
of the world, but with regard to the world-ruling power which, 
related to himself, can secure his true personal end, and make 
him free in this world. Therefore man by no means experiences 
religion only in moments of mysterious surrender to God, — 
which are only times of religious enjoyment, — but also in the 
toil and struggle of life. Mysticism is indeed the soundest of all 
partialities in religion, since it is truly the actual kernel; but it 
is a partiality as well as moralism and intellectualism. It is in 
danger of losing itself in enjoyment without action, or of disap- 
pearing in zsthetic impressions as with Strauss, who thinks to 
find a perfect substitute for “the old faith” in a feeling of the 
beauty and rationality of the world, in poetry and in music. 

Thus most theologians of the present day consider religion a 
process in our practical inward life, in which peculiar convictions 
and determinations of the will are developed from the ground of 
a special feeling. It is particularly the service of Ritschl to have 
dwelt with great emphasis upon the fact that this peculiar feeling 
is certainly determined in us by the Deity, but must not be under- 
stood to be an isolated relation between Him and the soul of the 
individual, but that it is always, at the same time, conditioned 
by our relations to the world. Religion is not the ecstasy of a 
world-forgetting mysticism. It is the world-dominating disposi- 
tion of Man, who is placed in the world in order to approve him- 
self a spiritual personality. The world, as a world, may not and 
cannot give us religion; but God himself works religion in us, 
through the mediation of the world and through our relation to 
it; everywhere else our soul thus receives impressions through 
worldly means. What, then, are the impressions from the world 
through which God excites religion in us? We need not point 
out again that it cannot be its attraction to the impulse after theo- 
retical knowing. The need of satisfying the mind, of inquiring 
after the final ground of things, of understanding the incompre- 
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hensible (Dorner, Peschel, Max Miller), produces science and 
metaphysics, but not religion. This always demands a certain 
view of the world, and the same impressions are used by the fancy 
in the formation of myths, and by the thinker for the construction 
of philosophy. But religion itself does not grow out of the thirst 
for knowledge. Just as little does it arise from impressions of 
the beauty of the world, or its orderliness, or its power. All 
these impressions may be connected with it, enrich it and purify 
it; but they do not create it. It is, in itself, indifferent to beauty. 
Fetiches of wood are more important to it than the statues of 
Phidias, the blackened wonder-working images of the Virgin more 
precious than Raphael’s Madonnas. It does not trouble itself 
about Jaws. Mystery is its natural field, and wonder “the dear- 
est child of faith.” It does not ask about the power of the world. 
It feels its life above this, even where the outer life is crushed by 
the force in nature. Bound to God, the pious man is free from 
the world. 

Only two explanations remain. The soul can be prepared to 
be impressed by the divine life only as the world shows itself 
incapable of securing that which it can and must claim as a spirit- 
ual and personal being. This feeling of non-satisfaction can arise 
on one side through our moral consciousness, or on another side 
through our longing for happiness, for the self-assertion of our 
personality in the world. Both conceptions may in the last analysis 
be understood as one; but at the outset they are distinguished as 
the ethical and the eudemonistic explanations of religion. 

The ethical explanation is due to Immanuel Kant. The uncon- 
ditional validity of moral obligation is the practical consciousness 
in itself. The moral law is rationality itself. Even without reli- 
gion, and apart from the happiness of man, it is valid ; but reli- 
gion is also founded in this fact. Not simply externally and his- 
torically, because with the radical evil of human nature, duty 
could be effective at first only as the “ command of God,” as “ re- 
vealed,” but also from an inner necessity. For in the uncondi- 
tionality of duty lies, too, the practical certainty that it must be 
capable of being fulfilled. But the man of experience, in the 
phenomenal world, which is completely indifferent to morality, 
can have this certainty only so far as he believes in a moral free- 
dom, in an ordering of the world for the realization of morality 
and in a.being corresponding to the moral ideal. The religious 
conception of the world is, then, a postulate of the practical rea- 
son. Man is pledged to think religiously because he is pledged to 
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be moral. True religion is the reception of moral obligation as 
the will of God. . 

Kant’s thoughts, which once ruled over wide circles of theology 
and philosophy, are now given up in this form. His religion, 
“ the stop-gap of morality ” (Pfleiderer), which leaves remaining 
“a supposition in the place of God” (Strauss), is not the religion 
of history, which has troubled itself little enough with the cate- 
gorical imperative, and it cannot be our religion. It must fade 
and become unnecessary in proportion as morality is realized, and 
as ethics gains courage to rule the world without inquiring after 
the consequences in the connected external world. The perfect 
man would not be a prayerful son of God who must be “about 
the things of his Father,’ but the man self-composed and inde- 
pendent of the world after the manner of the Stoic. 

More nobly and more truly did J. G. Fichte seek to establish 
the connection of religion with the moral consciousness. He ven- 
tured to conceive the world of phenomena as the simple non-ego, 
which the pure ego has brought before itself. In his bold thought 
of virtue he found this pure ego only in his own soul, which, giv- 
ing up the non-ego, returns through the moral process to its pure 
essence. So later,—changing atheism into acosmism, — he 
found the pure ego, the one reality in God, into whose life we 
must enter through moral action in order to ascend from appear- 
ance into essence. ‘ He who still sees reality in the world of 
appearance is imprisoned in the most superficial view of the 
world. But the nobler conception of life, for which duty is the 
highest reality, does not yet understand that the good truly actu- 
alizes itself, not as a foreign law, but as a creative moral power. 
He who has recognized this, and in this power of the self-revealing 
Divine essence sees himself, —he is the pious man who under- 
stands the world aright. Science (philosophy), to be sure, can 
first explain to him why this is so, for knowledge of the true real- 
ity is not a religious but a philosophic task.” Religion is, then, 
the true moral conception of the world. Not by the way of theo- 
retical knowledge, but by that of the will does it come to pass. 
“In simple thinking, the world-appearance is not explained... . 
It is for freedom to say what view of the world man will assert. 
. . » It is a question of what one loves: what you love, that you 
live. . . . He who loves the world is dead. . . . Did one actually 
find satisfaction in the world, one would be in everlasting death ; 
therefore is discontentment with the world the last bond which 
binds the man of the world to life. . . . If any one in this right 
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belief simply tills his field, he is higher and more blessed than if 
he had given prosperity to thousands of men.” The practical 
conviction, assured through non-contentment with the world of 
appearances, of God as the only reality in whose life we partake 
through free morality is religion. Its necessity is a moral one, 
and its living, practical proof is a joyful performance of duty. 

These thoughts will find a glad echo with every one who knows 
what true Christian piety is, and will remind him of the spirit of 
the Gospel of John and of the best practical mysticism. The stu- 
dent of philosophy will easily see that all which is actually valuable 
in E. von Hartmann’s Monism and Pessimism was more clearly 
and better stated in these propositions of the great Fichte. Still 
we cannot find such propositions sufficient as an explanation of 
the entire essence of religion. This is not simply because immense 
fields of history which have always been assigned to the history 
of religion must then be assigned to purely unreligious super- 
stition, but also because millions among us, who with entire right 
can claim to possess religion, would not be able to recognize them- 
selves in Fichte’s portraiture. The hearts of women, the child- 
spirits, the pious of the earth, would without exception declare 
blessedness and communion with God the central point of their 
religious life, not an entrance into God through the processes of 
morality. 

The same objection meets the view which, instigated by Ritschl, 
Hermann especially has brought forward. Genuine piety, sure of 
itself, which men will gladly confess, is first found where one is 
fixed in his faith in a divine revelation aiding him to perform his 
own moral task. It arises when, in the person of Christ, the good 
reveals itself to us as the power able to overcome the world. 
Only so can the consciousness of unconditional duty which lives in 
us find explanation and satisfaction in this world so indifferent to 
the moral idea. But there is yet much genuine piety, not simply 
in heathendom but also in the Old Testament, in the finest Psalms, 
for example, which this characterization does not at all fit. When 
Rauwenhof points to the fact that even to primitive man the 
spirits by which he thinks all things are animated can first become 
his gods when he resolves to offer them the moral reverence which 
he has learned in the ethical community of the family; and that 
the progress of morality is also decisive for an understanding of 
the gods and so the condition of the evolution of religion, he is, 
doubtless, right in both cases. But this only shows that in religion 
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of which naturally depends essentially on its moral character ; it 
does not prove that the moral need is the original and only source 
of religion. We turn from this conception of religion with a feel- 
ing that it indeed explains the highest development, and must 
therefore be comprehended in every just understanding of religion, 
but that it does not suffice to make comprehensible the whole 
body of religious facts. 

There remains only the explanation that the world calls forth 
religion, since it shows itself unable to satisfy the claim for con- 
tentment which the spiritual personality bears in itself, and that 
in religion the first question is about goods, not about the good. 
This point Zeller and especially Kaftan, among living writers, 
have emphasized with much energy. Man seeks for goods in all 
religions, whether in the petty needs of the external life he desires 
magical help and security, or seeks for his tribe and city the help 
and blessing of protecting gods, or hopes for favor and everlast- 
ing life for the community of his propitiated father. He seeks 

. goods without which he cannot exist, and which the world as such 
does not offer and secure him. He who has made this clear to 
himself will understand also the deeper necessity which is active 
even in childish and arbitrary phenomena of elementary religions, 
and will understand whither they all tend. The necessity lies in 
this fact that man cannot be satisfied in the world, because he is 
more than the world. The aim is the self-assertion of the spirit- 
ual personality itself in this world. 

Man as a personal being, who feels himself a whole, an end in 
nature, finds himself in a situation of unendurable contradiction 
so far as the world, in which he has been placed as a part, is to 
him only the world of the totality of nature. For this he is 
nothing but a link in a chain, a means, not free, but the sport of 
a blind mechanism. Yet he knows himself a thinking and mor- 
ally willing being, raised above the life which displays itself in 
time and space, and free. Not on account of physical evil alone 
does he feel this, however certainly, from the first, the conscious- 
ness of this contradiction’ wakes in him. The contradiction itself 
would remain even if he found complete sensuous satisfaction. 
Neither is it on account of his own sins; even without these, he 
would remain a riddle in this world of sense. It cannot content 
him; he cannot find peace in it. He must seek after a power 
which is related to himself, and which, because it rules the world, 
can free him from a servitude which is unworthy of him. ‘Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless until it find 
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rest in Thee.” Therefore does man understand the voice of God 
which speaks to him in the world; therefore the world becomes 
to him a revelation of God, and then first can he live in it without 
losing himself. This is the innermost ground even in the childish 
seeking after trifling goods, as the elementary religions know it. 
This is the explanation of the ineradicable longing to trust in a 
power over the world, related to ourselves, which is not the world, 
— even if it first expressed itself in the childish fancy to which 
all things in the world, from the stone to the animal, from the 
plant to the man, possess special divine “souls.” No personal 
being can be without this impulse toward religion in this world of 
appearances. Even the seraph must feel it as a holy lénging 
after ever higher communion with God. 

Herewith is implied the reason why the ethical foundation of 
religion explains the highest form of religious consciousness and 
its necessity. The striving after goods is unworthy of the human 
personality so long as it seeks for external individual world-goods. 
Such a desire is childish, when it claims that for its sake the 
world shall be moved by a higher power and according to another 
law than its own. It first becomes truly human and righteous as 
a need of the self-assertion of the spiritual personality (Pfleiderer, 
Lipsius). That this striving is not an illusion, not simply a pure 
longing, which has no right to satisfaction, first becomes fully 
certain to us when it lays upon us a duty not to be rejected, — 
such as the duty, under all circumstances, to assert our moral per- 
sonality in the face and in spite of all our relations to nature. 
Moral personality is the aim which we may not, under any cir- 
cumstances, renounce (Ritschl). Religion, then, is made known 
in the striving after goods. It first reaches its full certainty, 
however, when it rests upon faith in the moral good. That out 
of this striving and this faith, religion actually arises is certainly 
only possible for the reason that our spirit is adapted to com- 
munion with God, because it is of his essence, and because God 
seeks and finds us in the world. Otherwise must pessimism and 
despair, not religion, be the result of the conviction that the world 
cannot satisfy the moral personality and make it secure (Pfleid- 
erer). The essence of religion, then, is “to be free in love to 
God” (Hase) ; “free in dependence ” (Lipsius) ; “ in union with 
God to find a godlike freedom and worth in the face of the 
world” (Pfleiderer). We are pledged to religion because we 
may not surrender our personal nobility and the unconditioned 
character of moral obligation. But since it is only a moral, not a 
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logical, impossibility to renounce this, religion is not simply an 
operation of God in us, but also always an act of our moral will. 
If one wills to be contented in the world, the feeling of religion 
does not arise in him, or it dies away before it has won sure life. 
Religion, then, is the free devotion to God which arises through 
the conviction of the inability of the world to satisfy our spiritual, 
especially our moral, personality ; it frees us from the unblessed- 
ness of the world. Its peculiar sphere of life is the feeling of this 
beatifying and liberating bond. Wherever man actually feels 
the breath of God, there is religion, under all error and under all 
moral weakness. Where the feeling of unity with God ceases, 
there only the shadow of religion remains, a dead faith, a worth- 
less form. But when it is actual feeling, not an imagination of a 
feeling, there must be in it immediately a firm and certain judg- 
ment of values; that is, faith. It does not need to excite in 
every man an impulse to theoretical knowledge of divine things. 
It may have living power without any trait of philosophy. Natu- 
rally it must give an impulse to philosophic effort where the sense 
for knowledge is present, for our spiritual life is of one piece. 
But faith it must bring forth, — that is, a firm conviction of the 
significance of the divine life for our life in the world. This con- 
viction is not “ certain ” in the sense of scientific certainty ; but it 
is more certain to the pious man than all knowledge, because it 
directly rises out of the religious feeling itself. Like religion 
itself, it rests, in the last resort, upon an act of will; it bears in 
itself, as a free surrender of the judgment to impressions of the 
divine, the character of free trust, according to its innermost 
nature. The faith of the Christian, then, is the trusting convic- 
tion of the revelation of the grace of God in the person of Christ ; 
faith is the victory in which the moral personality overcomes the 
appearances of the world of sense. Therefore it is not important, 
religiously, whether this conviction of faith has manifested itself 
exactly and completely according to scientific rules. But it is an 
all-important matter that it should be certain and vital in itself, 
that it should rest upon personal experience and actually master 
one’s general judgment concerning the world. Faith can say 
nothing concerning God in himself; only science (metaphysic) 
ean attempt this. It knows God only as he reveals himself to 
man; as He makes the world a world of salvation. Its object, 
then, is the acts of God, whether these are fulfilled in history or 
in the soul. The revelation of God with which faith has to do 
cannot consist of imparted knowledge, but of acts through which 
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God effects religion in the soul of the individual or among the 
peoples; that is, He makes himself known as the Lord of the 
world and the giver of salvation. Only such a conviction, born 
out of religious feeling, is faith. He is faithless (unglaubig) 
who refuses to allow his judgment concerning the world and him- 
self to be affected by impressions of the invisible. He is super- 
stitious (abergliubig) who will make for himself articles of faith 
where the important matter is to obtain knowledge of the realities 
of the world and their interconnections, —that is, science. The 
faithless man calls faith superstition. The ignorant man calls the 
certainty of the scientist disbelief. To appropriate scientifically a 
representation of the belief of others in the form of doctrine is 
only a shadow of faith (fides humana). Faith first arises when 
out of the doctrine personal religious impressions have appeared. 

If religion is an actual feeling, it must carry a willing along 
with itself, — devotion to the will of God. This will has always 
expressed itself first in acultus. It is a far journey from childish 
attempts, which often we can hardly understand, to please and 
delight and persuade the deity, as heathendom shows them in 
asceticism, sacrifice, ecstasy, magic, aberration and mystery, up to 
prayer to God in spirit and in truth. But a religion without an 
impulse to serve God, to testify personal devotion to Him, to seek 
communion with Him, there has never been and never can be. On 
the contrary, when the real religion is already dead, the cultus 
remains, like a monument on its grave, to testify that it was once 
alive. 

On the other hand, the impulse to morality does not always and 
everywhere follow directly from religion. This may be content 
with a cultus which is foreign to moral principles, or even stands 
in hostility to them. The fact that the subordination of one’s own 
desires and weaknesses, which every cultus demands, is always 
favorable to morality shows only a mediate connection of the two. 
But the more the divinity is conceived as the world-ruling power 
of good; the more the self-assertion of the moral personality is 
recognized as the good about which religion is finally concerned, 
the more will the wil] born of religion become a moral will; sacri- 
fice will become devotion of the life to the moral work of God 
upon earth; love will become the fruit of faith; conscience will 
become the voice of God, and confession of faith become the joy- 
ful and inspired doing of good. 

He who understands religion in this sense will reach a clear 
judgment concerning different religions. Where religion actually 
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is, there, too, of necessity, is a religion that is not purely false: 
there, too, is somewhat of a revelation of God. Not in the sense 
of the old view of a fragment of a primitive historical revelation, 
but a broken colored beam of the great revelation of God to the 
children of men in nature and history, which has never, anywhere, 
entirely ceased. But we are led to the goal of a truly beatifying 
religion only by that revelation of God which, working moral 
deliverance and leading on to the purposes of God, makes the par- 
doned children of men leaders of their brethren, and creates a 
holy history, the fulfillment of which is the humanity of God and 
eternal life in time. The manner in which the life of God has 
made itself known, liberating and blessing, in the souls of such 
men, determines the character of the properly historical religions. 
They die away where the original prophetic life can no longer 
keep a religious hold on the spirits of those who come after. 
Then there remains chiefly the sediment and deposit of that which 
was earlier religion, as a popular metaphysic or natural religion. 
But the history of religions rejects such makeshifts. The hearts 
of men long for true religious life, for new sparks of divine fire. 
The religious life to which the future belongs never springs from 
science and culture, or from respectability and morality. It is 
brought forth by a holy inspiration which is a mystery, out of a 
wonderful glow of religion which kindles in the depths of feeling. 
Only that religion will not pass away in which the divine life has 
embodied itself in the soul of a royal man wholly and without 
limitation, purely religious and purely moral, as the spirit which 
is related to every man, and can be personally experienced anew 
by every soul. 
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EVOLUTION: A RESTATEMENT. 


In endeavoring to present a restatement of the fundamental 
principle or principles which underlie the processes of evolution, 
I shall assume the essential solidarity of nature in all its mani- 
festations, inorganic, organic and conscious. It is, of course, true 
that the laws of inorganic development are not the same as the 
laws of organic development; and equally true that the study of 
mind introduces us to a new aspect of the developmental process. 
Notwithstanding these obvious differences, the evolution that 
sweeps through nature is, I believe, one and continuous. My 
chief concern, here, is with mental evolution, and it is towards 
this that I shall throughout be working. But I shall, neverthe- 
less, devote a large share of the space at my command to a con- 
sideration of the principles of evolution as they are exemplified 
first under the simpler and more rigid conditions of inorganic 
nature, and then under the more complete and plastic conditions 
of organic development. 

If we make a nearly saturated solution of chloride of lead in 
hot water, and set the solution one side to cool, we shall see after 
a while that myriads of minute, acicular crystals of chloride of 
lead make their appearance and sink to the bottom of the vessel 
in which the solution is contained. Here is a simple case of de- 
velopment or evolution. Let us take note of some of the features 
it discloses. In the first place, the crystals have a definite geomet- 
rical form, exhibit differential expansion under the influence of 
heat, and possess peculiar optical and electrical properties. In a 
word, the crystals are the result of a selective synthesis, special in 
its nature and determinate in its products. Secondly, this selec- 
tive synthesis can only manifest itself under appropriate environ- 
ing conditions. If the water be hot, the crystals are not evolved, 
and if, after they have formed in a cooling solution, the ves- 
sel be again heated, the crystals will disappear. Thirdly, if we 
trace backward the evolution of one of these crystals we reach a 
point, that at which the crystal began to form as such, where 
there is an apparent breach of continuity. Opinions differ as to 
the exact state in which the chloride of lead exists in the solution, 
but, whatever that state, there is a critical period when the 
chloride of lead in solution assumes the form of a solid erystal. 
Fourthly, it goes without saying that the requisite materials out 
of which the crystal can be built must be present. 
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The laws of crystalline synthesis have to a large extent been 
ascertained, and it is found that all known crystalline forms fall 
into one or other of six well-defined groups. There is a remarka- 
ble definiteness and, so to speak, narrowness in the limitation of 
erystalline form. Quartz crystallizes in six-sided prisms capped 
with hexagonal pyramids, the angles between the faces being of 
constant value. Though this fundamental form may be modified 
by the development of additional minor planes, the range of 
variation is slight. Calcite crystallizes in a greater variety of 
forms, and there can be little doubt that each one of these is the 
strictly determinate outcome of crystalline syntheses under the 
existing conditions of the environment. We must thus regard 
each several variety of crystalline form as the joint product of 
what we may term an innate or inherent synthesis and the con- 
ditioning of the environment. Were such a crystal endowed with 
consciousness, we may well suppose that it would claim freedom 
to act in accordance with its inherent crystalline nature, except in 
so far as it was restrained by the inevitable conditions of its en- 
vironment. 

The same general principles are further illustrated in that 
form of selective synthesis which is shown in the production of 
chemical compounds. If electric sparks be made to pass between 
carbon points in an atmosphere of hydrogen, acetylene, a gas 
containing two atoms of carbon combined with two of hydrogen 
(C,H,), is formed. If this gas be mixed with hydrogen and 
caused to pass over spongy platinum, ethene, which has two 
atoms of carbon and six of hydrogen (C,H,), is produced. If 
the acetylene be passed through a red-hot tube, benzine (C,H,) 
is formed, together with small quantities of styrine (C,H;), naph- 
thaline (C,,H,) and retene (C,,H,,). If, again, electric sparks 
be caused to pass through a mixture of acetylene and nitrogen, 
hydrocyanic acid (HCN) is produced. Similar instances could 
be multiplied indefinitely. A mixture of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen, when it is passed over spongy palladium, gives rise to 
formaldehyde (CH,O), and six molecules of this in presence of 
calcium hydrate condense to form one molecule of a sugar called 
formose (C,H,,0,). Once more, ethylene (C,H,) combines with 
bromine to form a substance called ethyline dibromide, which in 
presence of potassium cyanide in solution gives rise to ethyline di- 
cyanide ; this with water gives succinic acid (C,H,O,), a substance 
found in the turpentine of several species of pine. 

Now in each of these cases, and of the thousands of other such 
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eases with which chemistry makes us acquainted, we see that the 
new compound is due to a selective synthesis of the atoms, and 
that it has a definite and determinate composition. Not every 
collocation of atoms of carbon and hydrogen can coalesce to form 
a synthetic molecule ; C,H,, C,H,, C,H,, are possible under the 
known laws of synthesis, but CH, CH,, CH,, CH;, C,H, C,H, C,H,, 
and so forth, are, according to our present knowledge, impossible 
compounds. Secondly, this selective synthesis can only occur 
under suitable environing conditions. It is the function of ex- 
periment to ascertain the conditions under which synthesis can 
be effected. In the case of complex molecules, it is found to be 
quite impossible to produce them by a direct bringing together of 
the elements of which they are composed. They have to be built 
up by a series of successive steps or stages, the special conditions 
appropriate for each of these steps having to be ascertained by 
experiment. In this way many substances which are formed 
under organic conditions by animals or plants, have now been 
produced in the laboratory; but many others cannot be so pro- 
duced. We do not know the requisite stages, or have not 
learned the conditions under which the successive syntheses can 
occur. Here again we may notice, what we saw to be true of the 
development of crystals, that, if we trace back the evolution of a 
chemical compound, we reach a point, that at which the synthesis 
begins to take place, where there is an apparent breach of conti- 
nuity. If the vapor of sulphur be passed over red-hot charcoal, 
a volatile compound, carbon disulphide, is produced, which may 
be condensed into a heavy, colorless liquid. This liquid has alto- 
gether new properties, different from those of either sulphur or 
carbon. It is a definite and determinate product of selective syn- 
thesis. Between the physical condition of the elements before 
synthesis and that of the compound after synthesis there is an 
apparent breach of continuity. There does not appear to be a 
gradual and insensible change from the physical properties of the 
elements to the physical properties of the compound, but at the 
critical moment of the constitution of the compound there seems 
to be a new departure. 

Selective synthesis of a definitely determinate nature ; the con- 
trolling conditions of the environment; apparent breaches of 
continuity in what we may term the curve of development: these, 
then, are some of the teachings of inorganic nature. 

In passing from inorganic development to organic development 
the first question that arises is, Can the inorganic have given 
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origin by natural processes to the organic? It seems tolerably cer- 
tain that the synthesis of living protoplasm has not yet been 
effected in a test-tube; but he who bases upon this fact the asser- 
tion that the natural synthesis of protoplasm is impossible, would 
seem to have a somewhat overweening confidence in the test-tube. 
All that the failure to produce protoplasm in the laboratory 
shows is that we have not yet learned, and perhaps may never 
learn, the stages of synthesis and the appropriate conditions 
under which the synthesis may take effect. I, for one, am not 
prepared to accept the verdict of the test-tube as finally conclu- 
sive. Whether the natural synthesis of protoplasm without the 
aid of already formed protoplasm is going on now anywhere 
in the wide world, I do not know, but I believe that it has so 
taken place at some period or periods of the earth’s history. The 
present existence of protoplasm shows that there is a synthetic 
tendency for certain widely spread elements to combine in this 
way; nay, more, the rapidity and vigor of organic growth show 
how exceedingly strong is the tendency. It is true that, so far 
as observation goes, this vigorous synthesis cannot now occur, 
unless a fragment of living protoplasm be present to initiate the 
new growth. But this does not nullify the fact of the existing 
synthetic tendency. Now one may well suppose that, notwith- 
standing the strength of this tendency, the complete sequence of 
appropriate conditions for the successive stages of the synthesis 
is of the rarest occurrence ; may even have occurred only at a 
certain stage of the earth’s history. If it be said that the prop- 
erties of protoplasm indicate a new departure, and that there is 
apparently no continuity between the properties of the inorganic 
and the organic, this may be readily admitted, and regarded as a 
marked instance of what we have already seen to be a not unusual 
feature of development. 

Let us now take note of some of the more salient phenom- 
ena presented by living matter. It is in its chemical nature 
exceedingly complex, highly stored with energy and very unsta- 
ble. It is semi-fluid, viscid, and possesses mobility. It is capable 
of growth by assimilation, and of disintegration under the stress 
of comparatively slight stimuli or changes in the environment. 
It divides by fission into small individual units or cells, in each 
of which there is generally a central differentiated portion, the 
nucleus. There can be no question that this protoplasmic ma- 
terial, whether it be regarded as a single chemical substance, or 
as a group of analogous substances, is a product of what we have 
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termed selective synthesis; and there can be little doubt that the 
differentiation of the nucleus within the cell is a further result of 
selective synthesis, though how this was brought about we are not 
at present able to say. Furthermore, we may say with little fear 
of contradiction that, interesting and important as are the struc- 
ture and composition of this living substance, it is chiefly in vir- 
tue of its being a vehicle for orderly transformations of energy 
that we describe it as living. Here, in fact, is where the organic 
differs most markedly from the inorganic. When the crystals of 
chloride of lead are formed in a cooling solution there is a redistri- 
bution of energy ; when the carbon and hydrogen combine to give 
rise to acetylene, or the carbon and sulphur to form carbon di- 
sulphide, changes in the distribution and mode of occurrence of 
energy occur. But in protoplasm, owing to the power of continu- 
ous assimilation and concomitant disintegration, there is a con- 
tinuous series of transformations and redistributions of energy ; 
and it is just herein that one of the characteristics of life lies. 
We study the substance of living things not only to learn what it 
is, but also to understand what it does. 

In the unicellular organisms, or those which are constituted by 
a single cell, there are wide differences in the complexity of the 
structure of this cell. Some, like the ameba, are comparatively 
simple ; others, like the vorticella, show not a little differentiation ; 
within the substance of yet others, exquisitely formed and deli- 
cately sculptured skeletons of silica or carbonate of lime are pro- 
duced. That the more differentiated forms have been evolved 
from the less differentiated forms is part of the evolutionary as- 
sumption. But how? There can be little question that here, 
as on the lower plane of inorganic development, the two factors, 
an inherent synthetic tendency and a restraining and condition- 
ing environment, are operative. It is difficult to assign the due 
value to each. When, however, we consider the exquisitely 
fashioned frustules of the diatom, the beautiful basket-work of 
the radiolarian tests or the delicately chiseled calcareous shells of 
the foraminifera, we are unable to assign their conditioning to any 
probable mode of action of the environment. We have no reason 
to suppose that the possession of those particular forms and 
modes of sculpturing which we observe afforded any security 
against elimination by the stress of inorganic conditions, by 
enemies or by competition. We seem, therefore, justified in sup- 
posing that the primary factor is here the most important, and 
that these exquisite skeletons are the result of selective synthesis. 
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If this be so, then the various types of frustules, to take the di- 
atom as an example, must be regarded as determinate, synthetic 
products analogous to the crystalline forms displayed by calcite. 
But how different are the determinate forms shown under or- 
ganic conditions from those which are displayed under inorganic 
conditions! How indefinitely more complex the stresses of which 
they are the resultants, and yet how marvelously definite and or- 
derly the interaction of these stresses! There is no continuity 
between the crystalline forms of either silica or calcite and the 
organic products of radiolarians or foraminifera. But, from what 
we have already learned, such continuity is no necessary feature 
of development or evolution. 

If now we pass from’ these skeletal products of certain unicel- 
lular organisms to the protoplasmic structure of such forms as 
vorticella, stentor or paramecium, with its not inconsiderable 
differentiation, and if we ask concerning this, how far it is due to 
selective synthesis, and how far to the conditioning effect of the 
environment, our difficulties seem to increase. In either case the 
numerous forms that are, as a matter of fact, presented to our 
study must be due, on the hypothesis of evolution, to variation ; 
and this variation must arise out of the inherent nature of the 
organic material or some part of it, reacting under the stress of 
environing forces. The essential question, therefore, is whether 
the variations so arising are indeterminate or determinate. Are 
the forms we observe entirely the result of the natural selection of 
adaptive variations through the elimination of an indefinite num- 
ber of non-adaptive variations; or are they the result of the 
natural selection of adaptive variations from among those pre-’ 
sented by determinate synthesis, numerous, perhaps, but not in- 
definitely numerous? In other words, have we, when we reach 
this stage of evolution, got rid, for good and all, of determinate 
products of selective synthesis, and have we henceforth to deal 
with indeterminate variations in any or all directions? The 
question is a biological one and most difficult to decide by obser- 
vation. But, if the skeletons of certain unicellular organisms be 
regarded as the results of determinate variation, it would seem 
not unreasonable to assume that the differentiated structure of a 
vorticella or paramecium is also the no-doubt naturally selected 
result of determinate synthesis. For it must be remembered 
that the protoplasmic structure of vorticella, no less than the 
sculptured frustule of a diatom, is the outcome of a complexly 
ntegrated system of stresses. 
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Assuming, then, that the differentiation of structure in the 
higher unicellular organisms is the outcome of a determinate syn- 
thesis which has successfully run the gauntlet of all modes of 
destructive elimination, we may ask whether there is any part of 
the cell that, so to speak, controls the structure, or forms the syn- 
thetic centre. It would seem that the nucleus of the cell per- 
forms this office. If an infusorian be artificially divided in such 
a way as to divide the nucleus, both parts may give rise toa 
perfect infusorian, each half regenerating the part which it has 
lost; but if it be divided into two parts, one of which contains 
the whole nucleus, this part will regenerate, while the other will, 
in most cases, perish. It would appear that in normal reproduc- 
tion nuclear matter is always handed on from one generation to 
another. It therefore seems probable that this nuclear matter 
controls the synthesis of the cell, and is instrumental in regen- 
erating lost parts. It is the centre of that play of forces through 
the stress of which the organic material takes visible structural 
form. 

The multicellular organisms differ from those which are unicel- 
lular, not merely and not chiefly in that they are composed of 
many cells, but in the fact that there are differentiations among 
the cells with differences of function; and that the differentiated 
structures and functions are so integrated and codrdinated as 
to conspire to form a unity, both structurally and functionally. 
Many of the lower animals, and some which are fairly advanced in 
the scale of life, have the power of regenerating lost structures. 
The snail will regenerate again and again an eye and the tentacle 
which bears it; the lobster regenerates a lost claw; the newt a 
lost limb. It is not at all easy to explain this power of re- 
generating lost elements of structure. But the fact that such 
regeneration occurs illustrates the close codrdination and inter- 
dependence of the parts of the organism which not only tend to 
preserve its unity of structure, but to reconstitute it when it has 
been impaired. 

Reproduction among the multicellular animals is either by fis- 
sion, that is, the division of the organism into two or more, as in 
some worms, or by budding, as in many zodphytes, or by the de- 
tachment of eggs which generally have to be, but in some cases 
need not be, fertilized. In this last process, to which alone we 
can here refer, the egg so detached is a single cell ; but it is, so to 
speak, a representative cell. It contains the “ potentiality” (to 
use this word for the present to express our comparative ignorance 
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of the structure and energy in virtue of which the cell has this 
power), — it contains, I say, the potentiality of developing under 
appropriate conditions into an organism like that from which the 
cell was detached. Here, again, the potentiality probably resides 
in the nucleus of the cell. One of the conditions of such devel- 
opment in a great number of cases, and in all vertebrates, is fer- 
tilization, which consists essentially in the union of the nuclear 
matter of a cell from a different individual of the same species, 
with the nuclear matter of the egg-cell, the latter having, previous 
to fertilization, been reduced in amount in a special manner 
(known to biologists as the extension of the polar cells, with its 
accompanying reducing division of the nucleus). Confining our 
attention therefore to the higher animals, we may say that each 
individual, with its tens of thousands of codrdinated cells and 
cell-activities, takes its origin from a single cell, the nucleus of 
which contains germinal matter derived from two separate indi- 
viduals. There can be no question therefore that within this cell, 
and probably within its nucleus, is contained the potentiality of 
the complex organism into which it develops. Here, then, it is 
that all variation must take its origin. We may say that varia- 
tion is germinal in origin, but somatic (from soma, the body) in 
expression. 

The question here again arises how this variation in the ger- 
minal matter may be caused. In the first place we may note that 
germinal nuclear matter of any adult organism, though it is 
directly derived from the nuclear matter of the fertilized egg, has 
increased enormously in amount through assimilation, and is 
divided among a great number of germinal cells. Some fishes 
may produce hundreds of thousands of eggs, while the fertilizing 
cells of the male may be indefinitely more numerous. It is there- 
fore conceivable that either (1) the character and circumstances 
of nutrition may modify the germinal matter in the course of its 
growth through assimilation; or (2) that the divisions may be 
differentiating, so that the nuclear matter distributed among a 
hundred thousand cells may not be all precisely alike. It has 
been assumed by Dr. Weismann that previous to the reduction of 
nuclear matter in the egg-cell through the extension of the polar 
bodies, the division of the nuclear matter is thus differentiating. 
By such differentiating divisions there might be a differential 
partition of the potentiality of development among different ger- 
minal cells. Furthermore, the process of fertilization makes pos- 
sible a commingling of nuclear potentialities of germinal matter 
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derived from two different individuals. It is clear, however, that 
neither differentiating division nor the commingling of nuclear 
potentialities could effect more than a redistribution of the poten- 
tialities. It could not give rise to new departures or fresh poten- 
tialities. Yet such must have occurred again and again during 
the evolution of organisms. 

Again, it is clear that natural selection, through the elimination 
of relative failures, could nowise give origin to such new depar- 
tures. Given favorable variations, natural selection may account 
for survival. It cannot account for their presence and origin. 
Variation is germinal in origin, but somatic in expression. It is 
on this somatic expression in the bodily organization that natural 
selection takes effect. It is only in so far as these organisms are 
the bearers of germinal cells capable of reproducing similar indi- 
viduals that natural selection is effective on the race. Each indi- 
vidual carries, in the germinal matter, the secret of its structure 
and energy. If it perish through elimination, or if it be prevented 
from taking any share in the continuance of the race, its germinal 
secret perishes with it. 

We seem, then, forced to conclude that the germinal matter, at 
any rate in the case of new departures, must be caused to vary by 
influences brought to bear upon it from without. If so, we must 
again ask: Are the variations determinate or indeterminate? 
According to one school of biologists the variations are frequently 
determinate and arise in a manner that is easily understood. If 
any part of the somatic structure of an organism is modified dur- 
ing the life of that organism, this “ acquired character” affects 
the germinal matter in such a way that a similar modification is 
developed in the offspring which arise from that germinal matter. 
Thus, in so far asa man improves his physique or his brain 
power by careful training, he is impressing his germinal matter 
with a potentiality of similar development. Those who hold this 
view have not as yet been able either to establish the fact of 
such inheritance of acquired characters beyond question, or to 
suggest such an explanation of the manner in which the influence 
affects the germinal matter as to satisfy their opponents, who 
contend that no such origin of determinate variations has been 
proved or is probable. If this be so, we are thrown back upon 
such influences, acting on the germinal nuclear matter, as nutri- 
tion, climate, and the nature of the medium in which the organ- 
ism lives, in so far as this can affect the germinal matter in its 
sheltered position within the body, and the general effect of the 
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organic environment of the somatic cells and their products. 
These influences may give rise to indeterminate variations, or to 
variations which are determinate. In the former case we may 
say that chance offers an indefinite number of fortuitous varia- 
tions to the winnowing process of natural selection. In the latter 
case we may say that selective synthesis offers a definite number 
of determinate variations to the eliminating agencies of life’s 
struggle. The observations of Schmaukewitsch appear to show 
that by gradually altering the salinity of the water in which cer- 
tain brine-shrimps live, one species can be transformed into 
another species differing determinately in the form of the tail- 
lobes and the character of the spines they bear. Pupe of a 
Texan species of the Saturnia were brought in 1870 to Switz- 
erland and kept there during the winter. The moths which 
emerged from the cocoons were completely Texan in character 
and laid eggs ; the caterpillars were fed on the leaves of Juglans 
regia (the Texan form feeding on Juglans nigra); and the 
moths which resulted from this development were possessed of 
new and determinate characters such as to justify, it would seem, 
their being regarded as different species. Now here it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the difference was due to some action on the 
germinal matter or on the cells which developed therefrom. But 
in either case the apparently determinate nature of the change is 
to be noted. It appears to me that the recorded experience of 
breeders shows that the material offered to artificial selection is 
not the result of fortuitous but rather of determinate variation. I 
am therefore disposed to believe that the factor that I have 
termed selective synthesis is still operative in the case of the mul- 
ticellular organism. It is no doubt indefinitely more complex 
than it is in the case of inorganic development or even of the de- 
velopment of the exquisite markings on the frustules of diatoms. 
But this increasing complexity is just what a study of the lower 
phases of development would lead us to expect. 

I have spoken of the nuclear matter of the germ as contain- 
ing the potentiality of developing into an organism like the par- 
ent. Dr. Weismann has recently made an attempt to suggest a 
structural basis of this potentiality. The attempt is, from the 
nature of the case, speculative, but the speculation runs on right 
scientific lines and is that of a master in his subject. The sim- 
plest and earliest formed particles of living matter he terms bio- 
phars, — the bearers of life. Each of these is not to be regarded 
as a molecule, but as an aggregate of molecules constituting the 
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simplest organic unit. In -the higher unicellular organisms there 
is already not a little differentiation among the biophars, and the 
nuclear matter forms, in a sense, a storehouse for the various 
kinds of biophars which enter into the cell-body of the organism. 
These invisible biophars are assumed to pass out through the 
nuclear membrane into the cell-body during the course of its de- 
velopment; and if a portion of the cell-body be removed, the 
nucleus allows those kinds of biophars to migrate out which are 
required to replace the structures which have been lost. Not 
only in the unicellular organisms but also in the individual cells 
of the multicellular animals the nucleus is stored with the bio- 
phars which determine the structural character of the cell, and 
the process of cell-division during development involves the suc- 
cessive partition of the biophars among the cells or groups of 
cells which are in process of differentiation. Any group of cells 
which is independently variable, such as all the blood corpuscles 
of a vertebrate, or the group which gives rise to a colored spot on 
a butterfly’s wing, Dr. Weismann calls an “hereditary part” or 
“determinate ;” and he conceives that the particles of the germi- 
nal matter corresponding to and determining these groups form 
vital units of a second and higher order which he calls determi- 
nants. The determinant is due to a grouping of biophars, is 
possessed of special qualities and is the primary constituent of a 
cell or group of cells. Thus the biophars are distributed during 
cell-division not individually but in the aggregated form of deter- 
minants ; and it is assumed that the determinants, when they reach 
their final destination in the course of development, break up or 
disintegrate into their constituent biophars. In order to account 
for the regeneration of lost parts, supplementary determinants are 
assumed which can be called into play just where and when they 
are wanted. 

Just as the biophars are aggregated into determinants with 
new and special properties, so are the determinants aggregated 
into units of the third order named ids, each of which possesses 
qualities differing from those of its component determinants. 
The germinal nuclear matter is assumed to consist not of a single 
id but of several or even many of them. During the development 
of a fertilized egg-cell into the adult organism some of the ids 
remain inactive and are passed on from cell to cell in an unal- 
tered condition so as to form the germ-cells of that organism. 


Finally, in the nuclear matter of the cell, the ids are aggregated 
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into certain rods, loops or granular masses which are readily 
stained by certain reagents. These highest units are termed by 
Dr. Weismann idants. 

We cannot deal here with the numerous and highly ingenious 
supplementary assumptions which the talented author of these 
speculations is led to formulate in order that the main hypothe- 
sis may not conflict with biological facts. It is more to the 
purpose for us to notice that the supposed units, biophars, deter- 
minants and ids, each with its new and special properties, may 
well be regarded as the structural expression of determinate se- 
lective synthesis. Dr. Weismann is of opinion that the cause of 
hereditary variation must be due to the direct effect of external 
influences on the biophars and determinants. ‘ We are,” he says, 
“undoubtedly justified in attributing the cause of variation to the 
influence of changed external surroundings.” It is not, however, 
quite clear whether he regards the variations so produced as de- 
terminate in direction or not. But he forcibly states his belief 
that we cannot possibly attribute the immense number of adapta- 
tions to rare, fortuitous variations, occurring only once. “ The 
necessary variations from which transformations arise by means 
of selection must,” he holds, “in all cases be exhibited over and 
over again by many individuals.” If the variations are not inde- 
terminate, but the outcome of selective synthesis, the occurrence 
of such variations as are exhibited over and over again by many 
individuals would be what we should naturally expect. 

Granting all Dr. Weismann’s assumptions, the manner in which 
the determinants and biophars are distributed throughout the or- 
ganism during the process of development remains an unsolved 
riddle. Of this Dr. Weismann himself is fully aware. He is far 
too honest an inquirer into truth to attempt to gloss over our 
necessary ignorance. In describing the regeneration of lost parts 
by artificial division in the unicellular organism, he asks, “ How is 
it possible that the nucleus should always allow only those kinds 
of biophars to migrate which are required to replace those struc- 
tures lost by division? And why do these biophars always move 
either in the direction of the missing oral region or towards the 
posterior end of the body, according to which parts are wanting 
in the two daughter animals? For the present,” he replies, 
“these questions are unanswerable.” It seems to me that the 
answers to these questions and to that concerning the distribution 
of biophars in normal development are to be sought in the direc- 
tion rather of energy than of structure. We must regard the 
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living organism, nay, even the fertilized egg-cell, not only as a 
piece of mechanism but also as a piece of going mechanism. I 
remember once seeing a lecturer build up a number of gyroscope 
tops into a compound system of spinning parts. So long as they 
continued spinning the system was stable; as the spinning died 
down the system fell to pieces. It is the spin of life that some- 
how effects the distribution of structure; and different eggs de- 
velop into different animals in virtue of an inherited difference 
of their vital spin. Cell-division cannot be a matter of structure 
only; it must be a matter of what I am speaking of as “spin.” 
When the organism has been built up into differentiated parts 
composed of differentiated cells, the spin of each cell must in 
large degree be dependent on and conditioned by the spin of 
neighboring cells which constitute its immediate environment, 
and must in turn influence that of those cells; and thus the 
spin of the entire group is a coordinated and integrated spin, 
conditioned as a whole by the general environment of the aggre- 
gate. 

What I before termed the potentiality of the fertilized egg-cell 
we may now regard as a definite biopharal or other structure 
which is the vehicle of a particular and specialized vital spin. I 
am inclined to regard the vital spin as that upon which the more 
stress will ultimately be laid; the spin determining the devel- 
opment of structure, rather than the structure determining the 
nature of the spin. Starting, that is to say, with a particular 
and specialized spin in the fertilized egg, then, given an adequate 
supply of material fitted for assimilation, the evolution of the in- 
definitely more complex and codrdinated spin of the differentiated 
cells of the adult organism follows, and is manifested to our eye 
as a structural product, the functional activities of the organism 
being the net result of specialized codrdinations of vital spin. 
The analogy of mechanics may mislead us.) We make machines 
with a codrdinated mechanism to effect certain transformations of 
energy, and thus regard the structure as determining the nature 
of the output of energy. But in nature the machines are not 
made, but develop, and their structures are determined by the 
modes of energy of which they are the vehicle. On the view of 
evolution developed in this essay the transformations of energy 
involved in the complex vital spin are due primarily to inherent 
and determinate selective synthesis of the vital molecular vibra- 
tions which constitute the spin, and secondarily to the condition- 
ing of the spin in harmony with the environment. 
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The vital molecular movements and transformations of energy 
reach their acme of delicate codrdination in the brain of the 
higher vertebrates ; and here they are associated with the phe- 
nomena of consciousness. I here assume that these associated 
phenomena of consciousness are of such a nature that, if we could 
represent in a series of curves first the molecular transactions of 
the brain and secondly the associated psychical states, we should 
find that the series of curves representing the one precisely cor- 
respond to the series of curves representing the other, or, in other 
words, that the same series of curves would be representative of 
both. We thus pass from organic evolution to mental evolution, 
and since the psychology of animals is a matter of somewhat del- 
icate and difficult inference we will direct our attention to the 
psychology of man. 

The essential questions for our consideration are: (1) Is there 
selective synthesis in mental development? (2) What is the 
nature of the conditioning environment in mental evolution? (3) 
Is variation determinate or indeterminate? (4) Are there ap- 
parent breaches of continuity in mental development? (5) Is 
mental development dependent on natural selection through elimi- 
nation? (6) Is it necessary that we should believe in the 
inheritance of acquired characters ? 

In reply to the first of these queries, Is there selective synthe- 
sis in mental development? it appears to me that the psychologist 
is bound to answer that there is. I look up from my page and 
have an impression of a book at a certain distance from me. In 
psychological analysis it is found that the impression is the result 
of the coalescence of certain retinal sensations with certain motor 
sensations derived from the eye muscles and the apparatus of 
accommodation. It appears to me obvious that no mere commin- 
gling of disparate sensations could give the out-thereness of the 
impression, but that when the motor sensations coalesce with the 
retinal sensations they enter into a synthesis which has a new and 
determinate character. It appears to me that just as the raw 
material of life is the product of selective synthesis, so too is the 
raw material of sentience dependent upon an analogous process ; 
and that it is inconceivable that the elements of sentience should 
give rise to consentience and consciousness by mere fortuitous 
grouping without the play of that selective synthesis which 
sweeps, as I believe, through the whole ascending curve of evolu- 
tion, inorganic, organic and psychical. In any case, psychology, 
so far as I am able to interpret its teaching, proclaims the fact 
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that selective synthesis is of the very essence of mental develop- 
ment. 

Passing to our second question, we have seen in the lower 
phases of inorganic and organic evolution how important a part 
the environment plays in conditioning development. The prod- 
ucts of selective synthesis must be in harmony with the environ- 
ment, if they are to exist and persist. What, then, is the 
environment in mental development? We must here distinguish 
between the environment of the coordinated system of ideas which 
constitutes the complex mental synthesis of the individual mind, 
and the environment of the several units which are the factors of 
this synthesis. The mental synthesis is the correlate of the in- 
tegrated spin of a vast number of brain-cells; the results of this 
integrated spin must be in harmony with the general environ- 
ment; but the spin of any subordinate group of cells must also be 
in harmony with the spin of the surrounding groups which consti- 
tute its immediate environment. So the mental system of the 
individual must be in sufficient harmony with the surrounding 
social and other environment to enable the man in whom it occurs 
to escape elimination by competition or by enemies, and to elude 
temporary elimination in the prison or the mad-house. On the 
higher plane of intellectual thought it must, in order to be fruit- 
ful and not barren, be fitted to resist the elimination of adverse 
criticism. Within the system itself the environment of any con- 
stituent idea or ideal is wholly psychical. This is obvious enough 
in the higher region of intellectual ideas and of moral and 
esthetic ideals. But it is also true in the domain of sense. For 
there is no test beyond and behind that of practical experience ; 
and practical experience is psychical. Hence it follows that any 
product of mental synthesis must, in order to make good its exist- 
ence, be in congruity with the mental system in which it develops. 
Its psychical spin is conditioned by the codrdinated psychical spin 
of the whole system. I am thinking out a problem and a solution 
flashes across my mind through some subtle association by simi- 
larity. But it has to stand the test of the environment. If it be 
not in congruity with all I know of the subject it cannot find a 
permanent place in my system of ideas; it is eliminated through 
incongruity. Contradictories cannot coexist in the same synthe- 
sis. The advance of science is on this wise. The thinker as- 
similates all that is best in the work of his precursors, and by 
observation and experiment brings in fresh stores of facts; a 
congruous system takes form in his mind, all that is incongruous 
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therewith being eliminated ; and for after thinkers, the result of 
his thought is part of the environment which they must assimilate, 
and which through the rigorous application of scientific method 
and verification they must hand on in a more highly developed 
condition through the further elimination of incongruities. 

Whether the variations that occur in mental faculty are deter- 
minate or indeterminate in this direction (our third question), it 
is hard to decide. Are there definite types of character? or are 
what we regard as such types merely convenient categories under 
which we class individuals who are indefinitely variable? Is 
genius the result of a fortunate commingling of inherited apti- 
tudes, or is it a product of selective synthesis, a crystalline gem 
of rarest purity and symmetry? I am inclined to believe that 
the variations are determinate, the definite products of selective 
synthesis, and that mental evolution proceeds along lines which 
are determined by the laws of mind, just as a crystal is evolved 
along lines which are determined by the laws of crystallization. 
But there can be little doubt that, as we advance from the sim- 
pler to the complex, the rigidity and narrowness of the synthesis 
gives place to far greater plasticity and freedom. The determi- 
nate possibilities of synthesis are in brain and mind indefinitely 
increased, and thus from the very multiplicity of determinate vari- 
ations, their definitely synthetic nature is liable to escape our 
observation. 

Passing now to our fourth question, Are there apparent 
breaches of continuity in mental development? I am disposed to 
answer that such apparent breaches there are. The step from 
mere sentience to consentience, or consciousness, in the widest 
acceptation of the word, probably involved such a breach. The 
step from consentience, or sense-experience, to reflection and 
thought certainly involves, in my judgment, an apparent breach 
of continuity. If the dividing line between such sense-experience 
and reflection is to be drawn between the lower animals and man, 
then we may say that there is a breach of continuity of develop- 
ment, at this stage of evolution, analogous to the breach of con- 
tinuity between the inorganic and organic phases of development. 
This is the view to which I myself incline. But we have seen 
that such breaches of continuity are natural incidents in the as- 
cending curve of evolution. If, therefore, they do thus occur in 
mental evolution this does but bring this phase of development 
into line with the inorganic and organic phases. 

To the question, Is mental development dependent on natural 
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selection through elimination? I reply with an emphatic no. I 
do not of course deny that in the animal world, and in human 
society to a less degree, it has been the function of intelligence 
and reason to enable the organism so to guide its actions as to re- 
sist elimination, to live out its full span of life and to procreate 
its kind; and that those organisms in which intelligent adapta- 
tion was inadequate to these purposes have again and again suf- 
fered the penalty of elimination, leaving others fitter than they in 
possession of life’s field. But I see no evidence to show that 
commanding intellect, mathematical or scientific ability, artistic 
genius or lofty moral ideals are attributable to natural selection 
through elimination. In an able and interesting essay upon 
“ The Musical Sense in Animals and Man” Dr. Weismann says : 
“ Talents for music, art, poetry and mathematics do not contri- 
bute towards the preservation of the human species, and therefore 
cannot have arisen by the operation of natural selection.” He 
suggests that as the dexterity of the hand was evolved for other 
purposes than piano-playing, but has been utilized by man for 
this purpose, so faculty which was evolved for other purposes may 
by man have been devoted to mathematics, art or poetry. I see 
no reason for disagreeing with this contention; but at the same 
time I submit that the development of definite and self-consistent 
artistic, musical, poetic and ethical ideals demands an explanation 
which is nowhere given in Dr. Weismann’s essay. Such explana- 
tion is afforded if they be regarded as the results of selective syn- 
thesis. 

Lastly we come to the question, Is it necessary to our con- 
ception of mental development that we should believe in the 
inheritance of acquired characters? Much of the essay of Dr. 
Weismann’s to which I have just alluded, is devoted to the con- 
sideration of this question with special reference to musical fac- 
ulty. He concludes that such inheritance of acquired faculty is 
neither proved nor necessary to an adequate interpretation of the 
facts. In this I am disposed to agree with him ; though I am not 
prepared at present to assert that such inheritance is impossible. 
The vital spin in the germinal cells may possibly be in some way 
influenced by the somatic spin around them; or the spin of the 
biophars derived from specialized determinants may influence in 
an analogous manner the spin of the similar determinants in the 
germinal cells. Be this as it may, it appears to me that if, as I 
have above contended, the development of definite and self-con- 
sistent artistic, ethical and other ideals is due to selective synthe- 
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sis, under the conditioning restraints of a psychical environment, 
we have herein all that can reasonably be required by any one who 
is content to adopt an interpretation of nature, including psychi- 
cal nature, based on the principles of evolution. 


C. Luoyp Morea. 
UnIveERsITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 





TENNYSON AND BROWNING AS SPIRITUAL FORCES. 


Since the death of Tennyson there has been a tendency in some 
quarters to insist that he should be honored simply as an artist. 
One writer has expressed himself with some warmth in regard to 
those whose estimate of the poet is in any degree higher than it 
would have been had the “In Memoriam” not been written. 
‘“* Maud ” has been exalted as if on that, more than on anything else, 
the fame of Tennyson ought to rest. The meaning of all this 
would seem to be that we should neglect the substance of the 
poet’s work and look only at its form, because art exists only for 
art’s sake. 

In these claims there is a certain amount of justice. One does 
not truly enjoy the works of Tennyson who has no appreciation of 
their artistic beauty, and in a large part of “ Maud” the art of the 
poet is as clearly manifested as in any of his other works. One 
who cannot take delight in the beauty of this poem can know 
nothing of the real charm of Tennyson. There are few English 
poets, perhaps few poets of any land, the music of whose songs 
is as perfect as that which is found in the verse of Tennyson, and 
in “ Maud” this music is at its sweetest. If by the art of the 
poet we mean the melody of his speech, the lightness of his touch, 
the grace of his expression, the daintiness of his conceits, the 
airiness of his picturing, then the art of Tennyson may indeed 
be enjoyed as a thing in itself with very little regard to the ideal 
content of his works. Some of his earlier poems were little else 
than music. As the singer plays a prelude upon his instrument 
before beginning his song, so Tennyson began his career with 
poems that said nothing. They were pure music and grace. 

We may, however, enjoy the music that the singer offers as a 
prelude to his song, and yet enjoy still more the song itself. We 
may delight in the voice of the singer, his technique, his expression, 
and yet we may delight in some of his songs more than in others, 
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simply for the reason that they have more to say to us. For aught 
I know, the Medicean Venus may be as perfect, considered as a 
work of art, as the Venus of Milo; yet we may take a higher 
pleasure in the nobility of the latter than in the mere sensuous 
grace of the former. In the works of Tennyson we may enjoy 
‘“* Maud” in its way as truly as we enjoy “ In Memoriam ;”’ but the 
enjoyment will be different. The one calls forth pleasure and ad- 
miration by its sweetness and its strength. The other, in parts no 
less musical, appeals to different and higher elements of our nature. 
If “In Memoriam ” is read merely as a discussion of certain ques- 
tions in regard to life and death, one is not reading Tennyson ; and 
one who reads “ Maud” merely to discuss the place which war fills 
in our modern civilization is not reading Tennyson. The poet is 
first and always a poet. One who translates the poem into prose 
has touched the airy bubble and it has burst. He may be read- 
ing a valuable treatise, but it is not poetry. Yet none the less 
the poet’s thought, embodied in his poetry and penetrated by it, 
may exalt our hearts. 

It is one of the many contrasts between Tennyson and Brown- 
ing that while the art and the music of Tennyson may, as we 
have seen, be considered by themselves, Browning interests us pri- 
marily in what he has to say. He is less thoroughly an artist 
than Tennyson, but not necessarily on that account less a poet. 
I recall only one poem of Browning which is absolutely without 
thought. I may raise a clamor of protest when I say that this 
one is “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” In this we 
have simply a picture. We may put a meaning into it, but to 
ask what the poet meant by it is to appeal to the fancy. 1 do not 
say that the poet had not an allegory in his mind when he wrote ; 
I simply say that the allegory is not in the poem. Mendelssohn 
often had some definite scene in mind which suggested his music. 
That is nothing to the listener. The music must interpret itself. 
It must suggest to the hearer what it will, or it may suggest no- 
thing but its own sweetness. One might make an allegory, and a 
very pretty one, out of “ Airy, Fairy Lilian,” or, in fact, of almost 
any poem. Leaving, however, all this out of the account, I 
would simply recognize the fact that in reading the poems of 
Browning the emphasis of interest is largely upon their substance, 
while in reading those of Tennyson the emphasis of interest is 
often upon their form. At the same time we must remember 
that the substance of Browning’s poems would not so interest and 
charm us if it were not for the poetic beauty of their form ; while 
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the poems of Tennyson often gain a vast increase of power from 
our interest in the thought that utters itself in such melodious 
verse. 

Whatever we may think of the part that poetry should play in 
life, there can be no doubt in regard to the part that it has played. 
We may take one side or the other on the question whether the 
poet should be considered merely as an artist, and his works be en- 
joyed merely as things of beauty; or whether, on the other hand, 
he should be regarded in any sense as a teacher, as a moulder of 
our thought and the inspirer of our life; the fact remains that the 
poet has, to a very large extent, affected both the thoughts and 
the lives of men. This means that the poet has, in point of fact, 
been something more than an artist; that the substance of his 
songs has been as important as their form. This has not been 
because men separated the substance from the form. This would 
have been to put these fair creations to death. The substance 
separated from the form would have lost its power. 

We can better understand the influence that poetry has pos- 
sessed over the hearts and thoughts of men by considering some 
of the spheres in which this power has been chiefly felt. 

Poetry has done much to give shape to the religion of the 
world. It has been said that Homer gave to Greece her gods. 
This is doubtless true in the sense that the Homeric poems did 
much to give permanent shape to the Greek mythology, and they 
did this not in spite of, but because of, the fact that they were, 
and were felt to be, merely poems. In later times Wordsworth 
did more than almost any one beside to give reality and influence 
to the religion of the divine immanence. At the same time, there 
could hardly be found examples of truer poetry than the lines in 
which Wordsworth sings of the beauty and sublimity of the 
divine presence in this outer world. It is because the poetry is 
so genuine, so perfect simply as poetry, that it has had such 
influence. 

That poetry should have been able to influence religion in this 
way is what might have been naturally expected. Religion is 
of the nature of poetry. It implies a certain divine insight. 
In the religion of the earlier world men gave life to the things 
about them. The world in which they dwelt was a living world. 
The sun soared and guided itself through the heavens; men could 
speak to the trees and the mountains, and be heard. In later 
times, by a similar method, religion reached loftier heights. 
These heights were gained largely by faith, and faith rose upon 
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the wings of the imagination. It was not by the arguments of 
philosophers and theologians that these planes were attained. 
These arguments followed after to give permanence to what faith 
had won. Faith, however, is always in advance. Thus poetry 
has lent itself from the earliest times to be the expression of reli- 
gion. Indeed, it was probably at first simply the expression of 
religion. 

What is true of religion is true also of morality. Morality 
rests not upon argument but upon insight. Theories form about 
these insights. The moral sense upholds these theories, and is 
not upheld by them. Morality thus belongs not to the realm of 
logic but to that of the imagination. The same is true of the 
whole class of relations to which poetry has ministered. Love, 
patriotism, liberty, all these have been sung by poetry because 
they all bring us into relations with unseen ideals. They all be- 
long to the realm of faith and imagination. 

It is interesting to trace the history of poetry, and see how dif- 
ferent have been the ideals which it has sung at different times. 
Take English poetry in its whole development, and, I think, we 
shall find that at no period have these ideals been more pure and 
high than in these later years. This has not been at the expense 
of poetic genius. Few poets have been more truly masters of 
their art, or have been filled with a more truly poetic inspiration, 
than Tennyson and Browning, while few have done more to 
quicken the higher life. It is no matter of theory how we shall 
regard them. They were poets, and at the same time they have 
been spiritual forces. They have been forces which cannot be 
left out of the account in any estimate of the times in which they 
lived. Men have been inspired and ennobled by them. Faith has 
been quickened by them, and has been helped to reach heights 
which would have been inaccessible without them. 

While these poets have stimulated religious faith they have 
also illustrated its methods. They have shown in what manner 
faith solves the problems of life and thought. They have done 
this simply for the reason that, as we have seen, religion and 
poetry are so akin. Both poets manifest in very many of their 
most perfect works the truths of morality and religion, but they 
present these unhampered by formal limitations. Their religion 
is undogmatic. What they utter is, for the most part, the abso- 
lute religion. If they use expressions borrowed from the creeds, 
these are changed and glorified, so that they easily become the 
utterances of the universal religious sentiment. It is this inten- 
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sity of religious feeling, united with this freedom from the limi- - 


tations of religious dogmatism, that make it possible for the 
expression of religious faith to find a place among the very best 
works of these great poets. 

When we look more closely at the poems of these masters in 
order to understand the nature of their influence upon the world, 
we meet one of those striking antitheses which mark all the rela- 
tions under which Tennyson and Browning may be regarded. 
The antithesis that is now before us has something of the surprise 
of a paradox. Browning speaks very rarely in his own person. 
His works are for the most part either dramas or dramatic poems. 
Tennyson, on the other hand, appears to be speaking more on his 
own account. He seems to be pouring into our ears his joys and 
his sorrows, his fears and his hopes. We might have expected 
that Browning would be lost among his creations as Shakespeare 
is in the world that he created. We might have expected that 
the personality of Tennyson would be as real and as near to us as 
that of our closest friend. Just the opposite of this is true. In 
reading Browning we cannot escape the sense of his vigorous, 
strong and human personality; while Tennyson, despite all the 
intimate confidences to which he has admitted us, remains a 
stranger. We have little sense of personal companionship. The 
difference arises from the fact that Tennyson is the greater artist. 
The very perfection of his art conceals him from us even when he 
seems the nearest. He is like a bird singing in a thicket. It 
pours out all its little heart in song, but remains invisible. In 
spite, however, of the artistic impersonality of Tennyson we may 
find in his poems revelations of a spiritual life as truly as in those 
of the more personal Browning. It should be noted, however, that 
in the later poems of Tennyson this distinction is less marked. 
As his art became somewhat less perfect his personality manifested 
itself with less reserve. 

Although, as we have seen, the moral life belongs to the realm 
of the imagination, and thus of poetry, as truly as religion does, 
yet, for obvious reasons, morality lends itself to poetic uses some- 
what less freely than religion. Although it belongs on the one 
side to the ideal world, on the other side it stands in direct prac- 
tical relation with human life. Thus while in one of its aspects 
it is poetical, in the other it may easily become prosaic. Moral 
teaching most naturally puts on a poetic form when it is indirect ; 
yet both Tennyson and Browning sometimes deal directly with 
ethical themes; and the poems in which these themes are treated 
are among their most beautiful creations. 
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It is noteworthy that we find Tennyson, in poems written not 
very far from the beginning of his poetical career, facing such 
moral questions as most concerned his own temperament and habits 
of life. As one must say continually in speaking of Tennyson, he 
was an artist; and the ethical problems with which he dealt so 
early are those which concern the life and the soul of the artist. 
I do not know whether we may consider “ The Lady of Shalott” 
as anything more than a creation of the imagination. If it is, it 
presents a theory of the artistic life. This theory is very obvi- 
ously that the artist must live among the forms of things, and not 
let himself become too much interested in their reality. The 
Lady of Shalott wove into her magic web the shadows of the 
world as they were reflected in the mirror that hung before her. 
So long as she did this, she rejoiced in her work. When she be- 
came “half sick of shadows,” and was attracted by the warm, liv- 
ing and loving life of humanity, the curse fell upon her. If this 
is meant to express the nature of the artistic life, it contains much 
truth. The artist, as such, deals with the shows of things and not 
with their realities. From this truth springs the great peril to 
the life of the artist and the life of any one to whom beauty 
makes a strong appeal. It is the temptation to live in the world 
merely as a spectator, to live wholly in the shows of things, and 
thus in an unreal world of selfish enjoyment. Doubtless, Tenny- 
son, in whom the artistic impulse and the sense of beauty were 
stronger than in most, felt the temptation and the fascination 
of this dream-like existence. If this were so, in his magnificent 
poem, “The Palace of Art,” we have a representation of the ac- 
tual struggle of his life. Thus understood, this poem has besides 
its exquisite beauty a heroic quality which is inspiring. Its 
beauty is indeed exquisite. Each one of the pictures with which 
the palace of him “ who did love beauty only” was adorned has 
the perfection, the delicate finish, of a cameo. I think that no- 
where else can one find a series of pictures so beautiful. In this 
Palace of Art sat the soul, as God, — 

Holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all. 

The same genius which described the magnificence of the Pal- 
ace of Art pictured, if possible, with greater power the terrors of 
the retribution that overtook this soul that would live in the isola- 
tion of its beautiful world. 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 
Or power of movement, seemed my soul, 
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*Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
Making for one sure goal. 


A still salt pool, locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore ; that hears all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 


It is interesting to see this poet, one of the truest artists and 
one of the most earnest lovers of beauty of his time, thus warning 
the world of the peril of loving beauty only. 

While “The Vision of Sin” is less striking as a work of art, 
and less special in its ethical teaching, it is very striking as a 
poet’s rebuke of vice. The contrast between a night spent in sin- 
ful revelry and the morning in which 


God made himself an awful rose of dawn 


is wonderfully impressive. This contrast is by itself the condem- 
nation. It suggests in a more poetical form the derivation that 
has been given to the Erinnyes of the Greeks. It has been urged 
that their name is derived from that of a Vedic dawn goddess. 
This goddess is considered to have given her name to the haunt- 
ing furies because the daylight discovers guilt. In this poem the 
dawn brings condemnation because its sublime beauty is a revela- 
tion of God himself. 

To the indirect moral teachings of Tennyson there is here space 
for no more than a hasty reference. We have the self-abnegation 
of Enoch Arden, and, noblest of all, the heroism of the “ Idylls of 
the King.” In these poems sin is shown in its beauty, while, 
at the same time, as it is beheld in its relation to the lofty ideal 
of the king, it is seen in its blackest ugliness. The portrayal of 
the contrast reaches its culmination in the last meeting between 
Arthur and Guinevere, ending with her ery, — 


We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. 


It is said that Tennyson designed these idyls for an allegory 
representing the soul’s search after God. As I have said in re- 
gard to a poem of Browning, such an idea on the part of the 
author does not change the nature of his work. Happily, any 
indication of an allegory was left out of these poems. An alle- 
gory they are not, unless we choose to make them so. The stories 
stand in their solid reality ; and their moral teaching is all the 
more impressive on this account. 

While the moral teaching of Tennyson may be called special 
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and realistic, that of Browning is more ideal and philosophic. 
In the case of Browning, also, I must pass over the indirect 
moral bearing of his dramas and of much of his other work, and 
glance merely at passages which are a direct statement of ethi- 
eal truth. The impression that one gathers from Browning is 
that the true life consists rather in aspiration than in attainment. 
With him the outer life goes for comparatively little. One of the 
most exalted of the poems of Browning, which is also one of the 
most exalted in the whole range of literature, — “ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” — presents this view of life in the most striking form : — 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 

“ The Statue and the Bust ” presents the same view of life in a 
very impressive way. The thought of the poet is that it is better 
to sin than to pass one’s life longing to sin and kept back merely 
by external considerations. This poem has been much criticised 
as immoral. In one aspect of it, it teaches the highest morality, 
—a morality which comes very near to that of the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is based upon an ideal view of life. Sin is in the 
soul, not in any outward act. It goes further, and implies that 
life, even if it be a bad life, is better than absolute stagnation ; 
that decision, even if it is wrong, is better than aimless and end- 
less indecision. It utters in modern form the cry of the Hebrew 
prophet, “If the Lord be God, serve him; but if Baal, serve 
him.” By all means, it would say, serve something. If one 
would really heed this teaching of Browning, and be driven to 
make a conscious choice between good and evil; above all, if one 
could really feel that it is the sin in the heart which actually de- 
files, perhaps the poem would be found one of the most moral 
in the language. 

If we now turn to the consideration of the religious utterances 
of these two great poets, we shall find between them a difference 
greater than that which marks their ethical teaching, though of 
the same nature. As religious poets they possessed much in com- 
mon. They were in no special sense poets of religion, as Cowper 
was. This fact gives greater interest and force to what they say 
of the spiritual life. They approached religious themes in the 
same simple and natural way in which they approached other 
themes. Religious poetry, in any strict sense of these words, con- 
stitutes a very small part of their works. Religion forming, as it 
did, a real part of their lives, and the truths of religion forming a 
part of the environment in the midst of which they lived, they 
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could not help giving them a place in their songs. The place 
which such themes held in their works was thus a wholly natural 
one. It was not as in the works of Burns, for instance, where 
the religious poems seem so little at home among many of the 
others. In Tennyson and Browning there is, at the same time, 
no cant or professionalism. There is no limitation of dogma. 
Their religion is as untrammeled as any of the other themes of 
their song. They thus stand in a very special sense as the poets 
of their generation, — a generation in which the line of separation 
between the sacred and profane is no longer drawn so sharply as 
of old, in which life is seen to have something of the sacredness of 
religion, and religion to have all the naturalness of life. 

Despite these resemblances, there are, as I have already said, 
great differences. Their religious world being such as I have 
indicated, they divided it between them, united only in what is 
most central and essential. 

Tennyson looked at religion, as upon ethics, very largely from 
the human side. What interested him chiefly was the destiny of 
man. Now and then his spirit rises in adoration; but for the 
most part God is regarded as the supreme power in the universe 
to whom we may trust to fulfill the promise which is implanted 
in our souls. He had faith that this promise would be fulfilled. 
This faith was not always clear and strong. It did not soar with 
untroubled flight up into the serene heavens. It was a faith that 
struggled with doubts and difficulties. Few have felt these diffi- 
culties more keenly than Tennyson. There was no disturbing 
influence of the time, no questioning of doubt, no protest of unbe- 
lief that was unfamiliar to him. These doubts and questionings 
approached him not merely from without. They had a home in 
his own heart, and raised their clamor of opposition against the 
utterances of faith. This is one of the great sources of the power’ 
of Tennyson in stimulating the spiritual life. No one can have a 
difficulty with which he has not himself fought and which he has 
not overcome. 

The poem of “ The Two Voices ” is a type of Tennyson’s utter- 
ances upon this theme. This is one of his most melodious poems. 
Its sweetness is wonderful. The voice which urges despair is not 
that of the earthquake or the wind. It is a still, small voice that 
sings its way into the innermost of the heart. Its reasoning is 
subtle. If one of its arguments seems met, it urges another that, 
if not stronger, has an appearance of greater strength. The soul 
that it is assailing finds itself entangled in sophistries from which 
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it cannot free itself, and is ready to yield. Suddenly rescue ap- 
pears from a source whence it could have been least expected : — 


I ceased, and sat as one forlorn. 
Then said the voice, in quiet scorn, 
“ Behold it is the Sabbath morn.” 


And I arose, and I released 
The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness in the dawning east. 


Like softened airs that blowing steal 
When meres begin to uncongeal, 
The sweet church bells began to peal. 


On to God’s house the people pressed : 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each entered like a welcome guest. 


Among the rest walked a little family, —the father, the mother, 
and their child. 

These three made unity so sweet 

My frozen heart began to beat, 

Remembering its ancient heat. 


I blessed them, and they wandered on. 
I spoke, but answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 


In its place came a second voice that breathed of hope and 
cheer : — 


“What is it thou knowest, sweet voice,” I cried. 
“ A hidden hope,” the voice replied. 

This, then, was the struggle and the victory. The victory was 
not won by force of logic. It was a poet’s victory. The nature 
was simply recalled to health and to a healthful relation with the 
world about it. It felt itself in the presence of love and faith. 
The answer of cheer was very vague. It was “a hidden hope.” 
It was a victory of love and faith, of faith in love. 

This is the answer that the poet made to the questions of the 
time that pressed in upon him with as much force as they have 
pressed in upon any other child of the century. As I have said 
before, religion is of the nature of poetry. The poet thus exem- 
plifies the triumph of faith. It does not conquer by solving all 
difficulties, by making a demonstration of the truth of that which 
it believes. Its victory is positive, not negative. It is trust in 
the highest and the best. It is not without its weapons of argu- 


ment; but its strength is in its harmony with the positive life of 
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the world. Because the victory which the poetry celebrates in 
“ The Two Voices” was one of faith and not of demonstration, the 
battle had to be fought over and over again, but always with the 
same result. In the poem called “ Vastness,” which is in the last 
volume of his works that was published while Tennyson was still 
alive, are painted with more repulsive details the evils of the world 
which would seem to crush out the possibility of faith. No other 
outcome seems possible to our existence than that we should be 


Swallowed in vastness, lost in silence, drowned in the deeps of a meaningless 
past. 


Suddenly the poet breaks off, and exclaims, — 


Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love him forever: the dead are not 
dead, but alive. 

The poetry of this composition is greatly inferior to that of “ The 

Two Voices;” but the triumph of faith is accomplished in the 

same way. It is faith in love that is stronger than all doubt. 

“In Memoriam” is, on the whole, a song of confidence ; but in 
this also the old enemy has sometimes to be met, and it is always 
conquered by the same weapon. The victory is still one of faith. 
In the magnificent Proem we read, — 


We have but faith : we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee 

A beam in darkness. 


Later in the poem, after facing some of the darker problems of 
existence, the poet cries: — 
I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


' ‘The confidence of the poet in the future of man upon the earth 
is similar to his faith in the future life of the spirit. It is held 
with a distinct perception of all the difficulties in its way. No 
one saw more clearly than Tennyson the crimes and the miseries 
of the world. So clearly does he see them that when his later 
poem on “ Locksley Hall” was published, it was received, one 
might almost say, with a howl of indignation, — an indignation 
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which, now that we look calmly upon it, we cannot fully under- 
stand. In one respect there is a deeper insight than is found in 
the earlier poem. That was written with the sense of the aristoc- 
racy of the ideal which is not infrequently felt by the young who 
are eager for nobility of life. Their ideal is something abstract. 
Its inspiration is somewhat vague, though real. They are some- 
times tempted to have a certain scorn of the humbler virtues that 
are practiced by those who seem to lead merely plodding lives. 
The insight into the beauty of lowly heroism had been brought by 
the sixty years that had passed, and if they had brought nothing 
else, they had not been lived in vain. The poet had not lost his 
faith in the future, even if the grand consummation seemed far- 
ther off than he had once dreamed. “Forward then,” he cried, 
as of old, — though he was forced to add, — 7 
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But still remember how the course of time will swerve, 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve. 

The fact that his religious faith reached its triumph only after 
fierce struggle may account, in part at least, for the passionate 
manner in which it was held. He is quoted as once exclaiming, 
with reference to faith in immortality, that if God made the earth 
and put this hope and passion into us, it must foreshow the truth. 
If it were not true, he added, “ I’d shake my fist in his almighty 
face, and tell Him that I cursed Him.”! This has been called 
blasphemy, but his reply would be in the lines which occur in the 
poem called “ Despair : ” — 

Blasphemy ! true! I have seared you pale with my scandalous talk, 

But the blasphemy to my mind lies all in the way that you walk. 
He was indignant with those who drive men into unbelief by false 
pictures of God, and although he had sung, — 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, — 


he was indignant with aggressive unbelief that is no longer doubt. 
Positivism and atheism he felt must necessarily be sources of im- 
morality. Thus in his “ Promise of May ” we find the hero per- 
sonifying a materialism that led him into cruel crime and sicken- 
ing meanness. 

In all this I know that I have made too prominent the aspect 
of Tennyson’s poetry which has been under consideration. There 
is no space to contemplate the serene heights of faith where he 
sometimes loved to rest. I have described merely the toilsome 
path by which these heights were reached. 

1 The Nineteenth Century, January, 1893, p. 169. 
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When we turn to the poems of Browning we find little that is 
akin to the aspects of Tennyson’s poetry that we have been con- 
sidering. While religion was to Tennyson so largely a matter 
of faith in immortality, with Browning it was chiefly joy in the 
divine presence. Immortality he took for granted, with a serene 
confidence that left no place for the struggles and the passionate 
eagerness that are so marked in the poems of Tennyson. He 
simply rejoices in the light that the thought of immortality sheds 
upon the strifes and imperfections of our human life. He felt 
that it was : 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen, 


and he could leave the matter in His hands. Hardly anywhere 
else does the word God occur with such vast suggestion as it does 
so often in Browning’s poems. I recall but one passage in Ten- 
nyson that may be compared in this respect with so many in 
Browning. It is the one that I have already quoted from “ The 
Vision of Sin: ” — 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 
This is wholly in the spirit of Browning. In Browning’s poetry 
the divine presence appears to enwrap our human life as the sky 
and the sea enwrap the earth. In the dramatic poems, of course, 
all kinds of people have their say ; but so far as the spiritual life 
of the poet seems to reveal itself, we find no hint of doubt and 
struggle. The song of Pippa, — 
God ’s in his Heaven, 
All’s right with the world, — 

suggests the music to which the spirit of the great singer moved. 

Though Browning seems not to have needed to convince him- 
self of the truth which his faith so gladly held, yet he did some- 
times strive to remove the doubts of others. Of this spiritual 
teaching his “ Saul” is the most magnificent example. In this we 
find David using to Saul the same kind of argument which Ten- 
nyson used to himself, — 

Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it ? 

Over and over again do we find expressed by Browning, as we 
have found expressed by Tennyson, this faith in love as the su- 
preme revelation. It is the faith of the poet and it is the faith of 
religion as well. It is faith in the highest as of necessity the 
truest. 
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Both poets believed in the possibility and promise of human life. 
Here, also, while the confidence of Tennyson was burdened by 
the sense of human suffering and sin, that of Browning resembled 
the clear insight of his religious faith. Nowhere else, save in the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, can we find such jubilant outburst 
of praise of the joy of living as in his “ Saul.” Here as elsewhere, 
the doubt that with Tennyson speaks from within speaks from 
without, and is overpowered by the outpouring praise of the glad- 
ness of life in which the earthly and the heavenly form parts of 
one complete whole. , 

As we have seen, Tennyson and Browning had a special in- 
terest in different aspects of religion. Tennyson clung to the 
hope of personal immortality, while Browning, assuming this, 
rejoiced chiefly in the divine presence in the world. There is a 
passage in the works of each in which this relation appears to be 
reversed. They are the passages in which each looks forward to 
the experience of death. With Browning the thought of death, 
when he wrote the poem, was of something comparatively remote ; 
with Tennyson the poem refers to something that might soon be- 
come a reality. I refer to the “ Prospice” of Browning, and the 
“* Crossing the Bar” of Tennyson. In his splendid poem the one 
thing to which Browning looks forward with passionate eagerness 
is the meeting again with her who had so recently left him. Such 
human interest finds a minor place in the poem of Tennyson. The 
poem reaches its culmination in the ery, — 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 

Of course the circumstances under which each wrote affected 
more or less his work; yet the difference in regard to the point 
of interest that is named may naturally have grown out of the 
mental habits of each to which I have referred. To Browning 
the divine presence was a reality. In regard to this, death could 
make little difference, “for what a man seeth why doth he yet 
hope for?” Death could affect only that which is changeable. 
It could reunite the broken links of human fellowship. In the 
case of Tennyson this was different. He is-reported as once say- 
ing: “ My greatest wish is to have a clearer vision of God.” ! 
This is the wish that this poem expresses. The very fact that 
the strongest impulse in his religious life had been the hope of a 
future for himself and for all, would lead him to emphasize in 
the thought of this future that grand element of the religious con- 
sciousness which had been in his case less marked. 

1 The Nineteenth Century, January, 1893, p. 169. 
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In regard to their final and highest thought of religion these two 
great poets were at one. In their highest expressions they recog- 
nized God, not as a being far off and foreign, but as immanent in 
the world. ‘ 

Near the close of “ In Memoriam” the poet exclaims to his van- 
ished friend : — 

Behold, I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters rn ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 


This might imply a loss of personality in his departed friend and 
an absorption into the absolute life of nature. All the poet’s 
later utterances, no less than his earlier, forbid this interpreta- 
tion. The divine life is now the sphere in which his friend lived. 
This life penetrated the world. Nature itself was its manifesta- 
tion. The life of his friend, ensphered in this divine life, he felt 
to share something of this universality : — 
’ Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee though I die. 

Thus we have the expression of a profound sense of the imma- 
nence of God in the world, though this is for the moment at least 
regarded merely as furnishing the possibility of a new and larger 
relationship to the departed friend. In “The Higher Panthe- 
ism” the thought of the divine immanence is dwelt upon with 
direct reference to the relation of man to this indwelling and en- 
compassing spirit. 

Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


But at the close the poet falls back into the contradiction between 
life as it is and its imagined possibilities : — 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see, 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision, were it not He ? 


The poem in which Browning expresses in the most striking 
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manner the thought of the divine immanence is the Epilogue to the 
“ Dramatis Persone.” In this are portrayed three stages in the 
development of religion. The poet presents first a picture of the 
worship of a transcendent deity in the splendid Hebrew ritual. 
When the singers lift up their voice, 
And the trumpets made endeavour, 
Singing, “In God rejoice !” 
Saying, “In Him rejoice 
Whose mercy endureth forever !” 


Then the temple filled with a cloud 
Even the House of the Lord ; 
Porch bent and pillar bowed : 
For the presence of the Lord, 
In the glory of His cloud, 
Had filled the House of the Lord. 


In the second scene, as it may be called, is pictured the sad effect 
of modern criticism upon religious faith. The presence of Christ 
in the world is pictured as a star that had come to the earth and 
opened, revealing the actual presence of God : — 

We gazed our fill 
With upturned faces on as real a Face 
That, stooping from grave music and mild fire, 
Took in our homage. 
Driven away by critical unbelief the star had closed, and retreated 
leaving the earth desolate, and man sadly recognizing himself as 
the highest in the universe. 

In the third scene is recognized the divinity that is immanent 

in the world: — 
Why, where’s the need of Temple, when the walls 


O’ the earth are that? What use for swells and falls 
From Levite’s choir, Priest’s cries, and trumpet-calls ? 


That one Face, far from vanish rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows ! 

In comparing Tennyson and Browning we have found that 
Tennyson represents the realistic and human aspect of ethics and 
religion, while Browning represents rather their ideal aspect. In 
considering this contrast, different persons may be tempted to 
exalt one of these poets above the other. To some the faith which 
battles with doubt and triumphs may seem the noblest. To 
others the faith that dwells in serene peace may seem the most 
exalted. Why need we seek to give to one or the other such 
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preéminence? Each had his special work and each performed it 
nobly. Let us rather rejoice that these great poets have together 
presented the higher life in its fullness; that together they have 
done that which no one singer could have accomplished. 


C. C. EVERETT. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


_ 





THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM. 


For a number of years in all civilized countries, the wind has 
been sitting in the socialistic quarter. It is not workingmen 
alone who ask for the reconstruction of society: many of the 
bourgeois, of the powerful and the rich are at the head of the 
movement, or follow it,— some through fear of a revolution 
likely to be violent and disastrous for themselves, others through 
love of justice. The latter feel that the cruel distresses of which 
this world is the present theatre ought not to continue; that the 
efforts of charity and philanthropy have been shown to be insuf- 
ficient to exorcise them ; and that it is very necessary that society, 
or the state, or both together, should come to the aid of indi- 
.vidual effort, or in some way replace it. Shakespeare’s words are 
often repeated, — ‘Something is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.” Laissez-faire, laissez-passer, entire liberty of competi- 
tion, have enriched the wealthy but impoverished the poor, and 
for many this liberty has been only the right to die of hunger. 
The state and society have no right to say to a man, “ We forbid 
your stealing; we forbid your begging; and if, in spite of all 
your efforts, you have nothing for yourself or your family to live 
on, so much the worse for you, so much the worse for them; it is 
none of our business.” Every man, from the fact that he is a 
man, has a right to protection. 

In the face of such a movement of thought, what should be the 
role and the attitude not only of Christians as individuals, but of 
the organized Christian churches? Should they set themselves in 
opposition to it, declaring it contrary to natural and to divine 
law? Some would take this position, and appeal to a few misun- 
derstood texts of the Bible, and, above all, to the fact that social 
inequalities have always existed since the creation of the world ; it 
is in the very nature of things, they say, and consequently it is 
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the will of God. As if the continuance of a monstrosity like 
slavery, for example, rendered it legitimate, and as if the existence 
of social inequalities, doubtless always inevitable, authorized or 
justified actual iniquities! Ought the churches, then, to leave 
this movement on one side and abandon it to secular direction, 
under the pretext that Jesus Christ said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world”? It has been vigorously declared, indeed, that be- 
lievers, the clergy in particular, should occupy themselves only 
with the saving of souls. They have always been advised, to 
be sure, to give alms, but it would be for a great number “ the 
abomination of desolation ” to see ministers of the Christian church 
taking an interest, above all an active interest, in questions of 
political economy, and in the abrogation or the promulgation of 
laws which do not bear directly on faith! The sufficient reply 
has been made that the Jewish prophets, and Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, even in seeking first and foremost to save souls, ex- 
erted themselves to uproot every manner of physical and moral 
evil; to bring in the reign of justice in all its forms; to accom- 
plish the will of God, his whole will, upon earth, as it is accom- 
plished in heaven. 

For such reasons, in Germany, England, Switzerland and the 
United States of America, Christian ministers and laymen have 
joined the movement, feeling very sure that religion has every- 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain, if it does not seek to leaven 
the world in every quarter. 

French Catholicism, above all under the influence of M. le 
Comte de Mun, is attempting to introduce Christian Socialism. 
There would be much here to praise and much to criticise, if we 
were to examine the ideas, tendencies and achievements of this 
master and his numerous young disciples. But this subject 
would lead us too far afield, and we must limit ourselves here to 
the social movement within the limits of French Protestantism. 

In 1887 Pastor L. Gouth of Aubenas (Ardéche), after much 
conversation and correspondence with Pastor I. Fallot and emi- 
nent laymen of our churches, took the initiative in the establish- 
ment of a “Protestant Association for the Practical Study of 
Social Questions.” A provisional committee was named, and re- 
quests for membership were sent out to every Department, and on 
the 18th and 19th of October, 1888, the Association held its first 
general assembly at Nimes (Gard). In this assembly there 
met members of the different Protestant churches of France, es- 
pecially the clergy. The fact which caused the most astonish- 
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ment and rejoicing was that Orthodox and Liberals of the na- 
tional church forgot their divisions and joined hands on common 
ground, after fifteen years of theological and ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. All were there animated by the same spirit, and all 
sought the same end. If this end was not very clearly seen, — the 
greater part of the members having given very little study to 
the complex social question, or social questions rather, — all felt 
that there was something for Christians to do, and that it was a 
duty for all to labor in concert to establish the kingdom of right- 
eousness in the world. A noble discourse by the President, the 
courageous Pastor I. Fallot, and an incisive and thoughtful report 
by M. Charles Gide, the eminent professor of political economy, 
made a deep impression upon the minds, hearts and consciences 
of all. After a long discussion, rules and regulations were voted, 
of which these are the principal articles: “I. A Protestant As- 
sociation for the Practical Study of Social Questions in France is 
hereby established. II. It appeals without distinction of opinion 
to all Protestants, men and women, who comprehend their re- 
sponsibilities and their duties in view of the sufferings and the 
dangers of existing society, and who are resolved to thoroughly 
apply to the organization of society, as well as to the life of the 
individual, the principles of justice and love proclaimed by Jesus 
Christ. III. It proposes to aid its members in the study of eco- 
nomic science and of the various efforts at social reform. IV. 
Placing itself above all on moral and religious ground, the Asso- 
ciation will apply itself to the investigation and publication of 
everything in the existing order which is contrary to justice and 
solidarity, everything of a nature to hinder the moral and reli- 
gious development of the individual, and consequently his salva- 
tion. V. The aim of the Association is to labor to repair the 
evils from which we suffer, by pointing out to Christians their 
social duties, by suggesting to them the initiative in works of 
brotherhood and relief, and by acting upon public opinion and 
the established powers to bring about necessary reforms.” 

I will give, furthermore, the substance of the remaining arti- 
cles. The annual subscription is two francs at least. The pay- 
ment of these two francs and subscription to the articles of the As- 
sociation suffice for membership. The Association is directed by 
a committee which is to have at least 21 members and not more 
than 30. The duties of this committee are to establish arid main- 
tain a circulating library, composed of works on political economy 
and social science, for the use of the members of the Association ; 
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to encourage social studies, both theoretical and practical, chiefly 
through means of conferences; to undertake or encourage the 
publication of these social studies in pamphlet form or in period- 
icals; to establish in Protestant communities groups for social 
study and social activity. The Association holds a general as- 
sembly every year, or every two years. 

Such are the articles voted by the 150 members of the Associ- 
ation, a number which soon rose to 250. Pastor Leopold Monod, 
of the Free Church of Lyons, expressed the desires and aspira- 
tions of all in a thoughtful discourse, given before a large congre- 
gation, from the words of the Master: “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as in heaven.” 

Three general assemblies have since been held; one at Lyons 
in November, 1889 ; one at Montbeliard (Doubs) in July, 1890 ; 
and another at Marseilles in October, 1891. A fourth was to 
have been held in Havre in 1892; but the cholera epidemic which 
was then raging in this city necessitated its postponement, and 
the reunion of this year is expected to take place in Paris in 
April. At all these assemblies eloquent sermons have been de- 
livered, and banquets held, followed by numerous speeches, both 
serious and playful. I will turn from these in order to give an 
idea of the essays, reports and discussions at the various assem- 
blies. 

At Lyons there met with the members of the Association 
(among them some ladies) delegates from Switzerland and Eng- 
land. Pastor Fallot developed under a new form, but with the 
same felicity, the ideas propounded in his discourse at Nimes. 
He concluded with this motto: “ Christ and his whole salvation! 
Christ and his whole thought! Christ and his whole ambition !” 
A sympathetic letter was then read from the zealous general sec- 
retary of the Association, Pastor Gouth, who was prevented by 
poor health from being present. Lively applause greeted this 
letter when this question was propounded in it: “ Do we faithfully 
declare the Gospel when we close our eyes to anything in the so- 
cial organism which is an obstacle to its acceptance and its prac- 
tical application?” M. Gouth had treated this subject in 1886 
in the conference of pastors at Alais (Gard), and all rejoiced to 
see that his torch had fanned the flame of social reform. 

Reserving for the end of this article the reports made of the 
progress of the Association and its various duties, — reports 
drawn up by the secretary, Pastor L. Comte of St. Etienne and 
Pastor P. Minault of St. Christol,—1I will devote a few words 
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to the addresses of the foreign delegates. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
President of the Society of Peace and International Arbitration, 
who came from London to take part in our sessions, showed that 
the principles of justice, love and codperation are as useful to na- 
tions as to individuals. Pastor Rohrig of Geneva brought the 
fraternal greetings of the “ Association for the Practical Study 
of Social Questions ” founded at Geneva in 1887. M. Frederick 
Necker, also of Geneva, spoke of the plans of the Swiss “Chris- 
tian Society of Social Economy.” Pastor Rohat, also from 
Switzerland, spoke in behalf of the “ Blue Cross Temperance 
Society.” One French delegate, M. Banzel, represented the 
French “Society for the Observance of Sunday ;” another, M. 
Schéller, a civil engineer, represented the “ Fraternal Society de 
la Chapelle du Nord of Paris,” a society for mutual aid and the 
study of social questions, founded at the same time as our Associ- 
ation, under the inspiration of M. Fallot. 

M. de Boyve of Nimes, then Vice-President of the Association 
and now its President, gave a report upon codperation from the 
Christian point of view. No one could be better qualified than 
himself to support the cause to which he has devoted his life. 
Pastor Trial of Nimes read an essay on “The Social Question, 
Pauperism and Mendicity.” M. Francois de Pressensé, one of 
the principal editors of “Le Temps,” and son of the widely 
known and deeply loved pastor recently deceased, delivered from 
the Temple pulpit to a large audience a learned address on “ The 
Transformation of Economic Ideas in England and Germany.” 

It is unnecessary to say that in the discussions of this congress, 
as in those of its successors, very considerable diversities of opin- 
ion were manifested. Not to speak of the many clergymen and 
laymen who are entirely novices in these matters, and who were 
easily converted to the opinion of the last speaker, — those 
who had studied somewhat the questions on the programme of 
the day were divided into two classes sufficiently distinct, but, 
nevertheless, not profoundly opposed. Some inclined toward 
State Socialism ; others not toward individualism, which is con- 
demned as egotistic and insufficient for the task of destroying so- 
cial evils, but toward the free codperation of men of good-will, 
forming themselves into groups and grouping, so to speak, the in- 
terests of all in order to diminish the evils under which humanity 
suffers. But those of the first class did not wish for the absorp- 
tion of the individual in the state, and those of the second did not 
absolutely decline the intervention or interference of the state, at 
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least in the shape of a patron. It was felt on one side that with- 
out liberty there could be neither personal dignity nor fruitful 
labor. On the other side, it was felt that without the protection 
of society as a body, it would not be possible to ameliorate suffi- 
ciently the lot of all those who suffer. There were between the 
two classes only shades of difference, the importance of which 
should neither be exaggerated nor minimized. Perhaps on one 
very important point only was there a real division ; that is, upon 
the question whether and how far the indigent — I mean the in- 
digent reduced to poverty not through misconduct or indolence, 
but through lack of work — have a right to aid from the state. 

It was above all at the assembly of Montbeliard that this ques- 
tion was propounded. Pastor Minault read a report upon chari- 
table relief in the country. These were his conclusions: “The 
relief of the indigent is a social duty which is incumbent above 
all on the commune: the state is justified in putting this obli- 
gation into legal form and in imposing it on the communes which 
either forget or willfully neglect it; the state has both a right 
and a duty to demand that each commune provide for the relief 
of its poor; official assistance should not ignore assistance from 
private philanthropy or the church; it should not tend to replace 
them or suppress them, but should labor in concert with them.” 
The discussion of these propositions was animated. Professor 
Charles Seerétan of Lausanne, Switzerland, who has such a pro- 
found sympathy for the sufferings of the masses, spoke with vigor 
against compulsory assistance rendered by the state or by the 
commune ; he declared that destitution could not in itself confer 
aright. M. Comte responded that if poverty is, to a certain de- 
gree, the consequence of the social organization, society or the 
state is really in debt to the poor. M. Gide, Vice-President, who 
has always ready in his mind and on his tongue the word or the 
anecdote appropriate to the situation, related this incident: “ A 
landamman [a Swiss magistrate] of Argoire one day put to vote 
the question of legal assistance. The majority decided against it. 
Much distressed, the landamman then said: “ Then we will make 
acounter-proof! Let all those who are in favor of the poor dying 
of hunger raise their hands!” No hand having been raised, the 
landamman then said, ‘ The law is voted unanimously.’ Finally, 
Professor Wuarin proposed to leave out the theoretical ques- 
tion ; he declared that everywhere there is some kind of official 
assistance, and he proposed that for the first proposition of M. 
Minault, these words be substituted : “ Official assistance is in- 
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cumbent on the commune.” M. Minault accepted this amend- 
ment. 

The same kind of discussion, but chiefly from the practical 
point of view, took place after the report read by M. E. Gruner, 
a mining engineer, on “ Responsibility for Accidents from the 
Christian Point of View.” M. Gruner appealed to private initia- 
tive, and asked that employers of labor in all parts of France 
form among themselves strong societies of mutual assistance, 
grouping together a sufficient number of risks. It was objected 
that, thus far, the guarantees offered had been illusory, and that, 
if the state did not become the insurer, it was indispensable that 
it should interfere at the outset to protect the funds from being 
used in speculative transactions, and from the industrial inca- 
pacity of certain employers, and afterward to render insurance 
obligatory, so that all similar industries should be submitted to 
the same charges. 

Less criticism was made on the report of M. Charles Robert of 
Paris, who deeply interested the assembly by his treatment of the 
questions of super-wages, participation in profits and codperative 
production. These subjects, treated in a manner favorable to the 
workmen, ran no risk of arousing opposition in a region where 
numerous captains of industry have done so much for the work- 
man. 

This Montbeliard assembly closed with a moving address by 
M. Siegfried, deputy from Havre and now minister of commerce, 
on “ Workmen’s Dwellings,” and with visits to the cooperative 
society of Audincourt, “ The Union;” to the fine factories of 
MM. Peugeot Brothers, and to the workmen’s houses, temperance 
café, amusement hall and gymnasium of this great industry. A 
pamphlet was distributed which gave interesting information con- 
cerning the school-houses, baths, hospitals and the mutual aid and 
pension society founded in 1876 and in possession in 1890 of a 
capital of 980,000 francs. This society has been exclusively 
supported by subscriptions from the house and allowances from 
the state. All these institutions which the Messrs. Peugeot and 
L. Iahler made known to the members of the Association inspired 
in them new faith and courage. 

The assembly at Marseilles, in 1891, was perhaps even su- 
perior to its predecessors. M. Boyve, named as President in 
place of M. Fallot whose ill health obliged him to rest, read sym- 
pathetic letters from Messrs. E. de Laveleye and Siegfried, who 
were not able to attend. After the reception of the foreign dele- 
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gates and the reading of the report of the past year by M. 
Gouth, M. J. Aeschimann, Pastor at Lyons, discoursed to the 
members of the Association on the “ House of Hospitality for 
Labor,” of which he was the principal founder. Similar institu- 
tions are in existence in other churches, at Nimes for example, or 
are in process of formation, and the assembly was glad to see 
that of Marseilles, whose Catholic President, M. Rostand, was so 
large-hearted a Christian as to attend and to take part in our 
deliberations. The question of codperation was treated anew, this 
time under all its aspects, in an enthusiastic essay by M. Comte 
on its actual and future results, and in a very lively discussion 
which followed, and in which all the objections were raised and 
examined. At bottom all were in accord; but there was a divi- 
sion on certain points. Some were not yet inclined to favor codp- 
eration in production. Others did not wish to limit it to distribu- 
tion. Some asked for an active intervention of the state ; others 
opposed this or wished to have it as slight as possible. I should 
say that a small number of the laity declared that the clergy 
should limit themselves to the study of the Bible and not play the 
role of economists. Others affirmed energetically that the clergy, 
while needing the utmost tact, were under a positive obligation to 
lead the public in the new way, and to bring together men whom 
a blind and passionate competition inclines to vilify each other. 

But if, on such a question, it was natural that opinion should 
be diverse, it was also natural that the conclusions in other re- 
ports of the order of the day should be voted unanimously and 
by acclamation. The Association, pursuing a moral and religious 
aim even in seeking to assuage physical distress, could not remain 

indifferent to the work carried on with admirable zeal by Pastor 

Fallot, the founder of the “ French League for the Elevation of 
» Public Morality.” The various proposals formulated by this in- 
defatigable apostle, in relation to the organization of the struggle 
against pornography, were greeted with enthusiasm. This can- 
cer has been preying upon us for some fifteen years; a formal 
law would permit its extirpation, if only the magistrates. wished 
or dared to make use of it more than they have done. 

The same kind of reception met the proposal of M. F. Puaux, 
Vice-President of the Association, who, after reading his report 
on “French Protestants and Abandoned Children,” asked for 
the creation of a federation of the establishments devoted to this 
work ; he showed that from the triple point of view of religion, 
society and finance, it would result in very considerable advan- 
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tages. On the last evening of this assembly, an address was de- 
livered by Senator Richard Waddington on “ The Hours of Labor 
and Labor Legislation in Europe for the Benefit of Women and 
Children.” “M. Waddington is a happy man,” said M. Gide, 
who presided ; “ one is indeed happy who sees the triumph in his 
life-time of the cause to which he has devoted his days. We 
shall not all of us have the same pleasure. We may not say that 
M. Fallot, our ex-president, will see the day of victory in the 
struggle which he has*undertaken with the obscene press. We 
may not say that M. Boyve, now our President, will soon see the 
reign of cooperation ; but M. Waddington will see, he has already 
seen, the definitive consecration of the principles for which he has 
so often contended.” The law establishing ten hours of work 
has now passed, as you in America well know, and other reforms 
will follow, we firmly trust. 

The members of the congress are pleased when they can join ex- 
perience and study. They visited, before they left Marseilles, the 
workingmen’s dwellings with which M. Rostand is especially oc- 
cupied. It was a joy and a delight indeed, to see men of dif- 
ferent churches uniting in one spirit and in the same tasks for 
the common good. Under this deep impression the members de- 
parted, intending to meet again at Havre at the next congress, of 
which I have spoken. It is to meet at Paris, with the follow- 
ing programme: report of Pastor Babut on “ Labor According 
to the Bible;” report of M. Edouard Billy, mining engineer, 
on “Labor Associations in America;” report of Dr. Gibert of 
Havre, corresponding member of the Academy of Medicine, on 
“ Pulmonary Phthisis in Cities and its Connection with Insalu- 
brious Dwellings ;” sermon by M. Roberty of Paris; address by 
M. Jamais, deputy from the Department of the Gard, on “ Pen- 
sions for Workingmen.” Visits were to be made to the dispen- | 
sary founded by Dr. Gibert and the other philanthropic and 
labor institutions of Havre. We trust that Paris will indemnify 
us in visits to similar establishments. 

We have pointed out the way in which our Association labors 
and how vast is the field which it desires to plow and sow. 
With this aim, we have summarized the proceedings of the 
four congresses. It remains to speak of the work done outside 
their sittings. 

From the practical point of view, it would be difficult to 
speak precisely of this. Two things are, nevertheless, certain. 
The first is that several members of the Association have estab- 
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lished in their churches, or rather in their communes, institutions 
answering to its aims. Here a bureau of information and em- 
ployment; there a Maison de Travail or a mutual aid society ; 
elsewhere a society for the aid of young apprentices of both 
sexes ; lodging-houses, and the like institutions. Others, finding 
all these good works already begun, have interested themselves 
still more in them, and have given them a new stimulus. All 
without exception, we take pleasure in believing, have taken in 
hand better than in the past the cause of the victims of our bad 
social state, and have sought to repair or to exorcise iniquities, the 
righting of which the church and Christians have heretofore too 
easily given up under the pretext that perfect justice can be had 
only in the world to come. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the clergy who have not feared to take the leading part in these 
different reforms, far from being turned aside from their first 
duty, have occupied themselves only the more actively with their 
parishes since they have comprehended better than before the 
whole gospel. 

However important these scattered and isolated labors may be, 
it is obvious that they are not all that is needed to transform so- 
ciety. Many laws must be either abrogated or changed ; and, to 
this end, it is necessary that public opinion be enlightened, and 
that the selfishness of the bourgeois and the rich be shaken. 
Now it is precisely from this point of view that the Association 
can exercise a great influence. Composed of laymen, among 
whom are some eminent economists of high repute, and of the 
clergy who have the entrée with all classes of society, it cannot 
fail to gradually modify false ideas and to cause the ideal of jus- 
tice and humanity to shine forth gloriously. Wisely, then, have 
the members of the Association never ceased to recommend, 
above all, the thorough study of social questions. With this 
view, conferences have been established for the benefit of stu- 
dents of theology and the younger clergy, that they may become 
thoroughly informed on subjects which have been almost strange 
to them. With this view, several of the older clergy have been 
charged with the duty of searching the Old and the New Testa- 
ments for all passages which have any bearing on social questions. 
With this view, the request has been made of the faculties of the- 
ology to institute, if possible, courses of lectures, or, in any case, 
to hold occasional conferences, on socialism from the Christian 
point of view. With this view, it has been voted to print all the 
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essays of the different congresses, and to establish a circulating 
library in which may be found the principal works of socialists 
of every school, and the most important French and English re- 
views of every tendency, provided that they do not conclude there 
is nothing to be done. With this view, our religious papers have 
been asked to receive articles relating to our Association, and all 
of these have readily granted the request, especially the “ Re- 
view of Practical Christianity,” published once in two months, at 
Vals les Bains (Ardéche), at the price of five francs ; this is the 
official organ of the Association. Edited by M. Chastand, pastor 
at Vals, with as much disinterestedness as skill, this review has 
published and continues to publish papers extremely remarkable 
both from the historical, the theoretical and the practical points 
of view, by MM. Gide, de Boyve,! Fallot, Robin, Konig, Raoul 
Allier and many others of the laity and clergy —true apostles 
who wish to humanize Christianity and Christianize humanity. 
The reports by the secretaries on the progress of the work have 
been quite satisfactory. The Association has taken its place in 
the light of day. During the Paris Exposition it was repre- 
sented at the congress on Participation in Profits, at the congress 
held to consider accidents to working people and at the congress 
on Sabbath rest. In the group of social economy, copies of our 
regulations and of the pamphlet published after the general assem- 
bly at Nimes were deposited. The jury of this section decreed to 
our Association a bronze medal. May our Association increase 
in number and influence! It is to-day composed of some 600 
members, among whom are some women and laymen, but most 
all of whom are clergymen. It is relatively small, but everything 
leads us to hope that our numbers will increase, and, moreover, 
numbers are not all. Various signs prove to us that we are not 
laboring in vain to produce an impression upon public authorities 
and public opinion. The fine work of Pastor Wagner, ‘* La Jeu- 
messe,” has been crowned by the Academy. It has lately been 
translated into English and issued in England and America. 
Laws are in course of preparation which will reform manners, 
as manners reform law, especially in what concerns the elevation 
of woman, —a work pursued with steadfastness by MM. Fallot, 
Charles Seerétan, Minault, Gouth, Comte and several others. 
The last named pastor is to take in hand the direction of this 
1 M. de Boyve edits with the collaboration of men of distinction, several of 


whom are attached to our Association, L’Emancipation, published by Th. 
Tholozan, 4 Plan de ’ Aspic, Nimes (Gard). Price 2 fr. 40c. 
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movement and the editing of the “ Bulletin,” which the ill health 
of M. Fallot no longer allows him to care for. We are and we 
shall be aided in this labor, and in all others, by a phalanx of gen- 
erous men, some of whom, like M. Desjardins, are attached nei- 
ther to our Association nor to our church. They hold out to us 
the hand of fellowship, and labor in the same spirit as ourselves, 
without imagining —a certain number of them at least — that 
they will thus confer glory on the gospel, our standard and our 
strength. 


ELtsEE Bost. 
Le Povuzin (ARDECHE) FRANCE. 





THE TRIPLE STANDARD IN ETHICS. 


I. 


ProGREss is the best test or standard of moral conduct. ‘“ Hap- 
piness,” “utility,” ‘“ well-being,” “the general welfare,” and all 
similar words or phrases fail somewhere in an all-around applica- 
tion. To say, for instance, that happiness or utility is an end of 
action is to state an obvious truth ; a truth, however, which fails to 
justify itself when used as a test of duty to one’s self. For to say 
that my own supreme duty is to seek that which is useful to my- 
self and which will make me happy, is evidently to set up a stand- 
ard which does not test moral quality at all. To add the word 
“ general” does not much help the matter. For seeking my own 
happiness in order to increase the “general happiness” does not 
fulfill all the conditions of the moral conduct of life. The word 
“progress” is free from all such objection. To increase the 
quantity and to improve the quality of sentient being is to do 
right always and everywhere. Whether applied to myself or to 
another, the test is adequate. In general all utility, all happiness, 
all well-being of every kind are included in that, and by that all 
subtle forms of selfishness and unworthy kinds of happiness are 
excluded. 

By the use of the word “ progress” we are relieved once for 
all from the equivocal and confusing suggestions and half-truths 
which attend the direct pursuit of happiness for ourselves, and 
the direct attempt to procure happiness for others. We also 
have a test for “ utility” itself. What is useful? Clearly that 
which tends to increase the quantity and to improve the quality 
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of sentient being in myself or in others. One may give him- 
self without check to the work of making life for himself and 
others more rich and full and free, with the sure conviction that 
thereby he will increase his own happiness and work most effec- 
tively for the general good. Happily, also, this word furnishes a 
test about which there is no dispute. In all ages and ail nations 
there has been practical agreement as to what constitutes moral 
progress. That evolution of the race which we now recognize 
and describe has always been a fact of experience, and has always 
been made a test of conduct. From brute to man the passage is 
direct and every step is known. All his neighbors know it if a 
man takes one step away from the limited desires and appetites of 
the brute towards the unlimited desires and satisfactions of the 
mind. A backward step which cancels the results of evolution is 
still more marked, and a barbarian is as quick as the most highly 
civilized man to note the change when one is “going to the 
bad.” ? 

The object of this paper, however, is not to show the value of 
** Progress ” as a test of morals, but rather to describe the moral 
standards which are actually present to the minds of men, and 
also to explain, if possible, how moral force is generated. Espe- 
cially it seems desirable to answer the question, “ How is the sense 
of moral obligation to be increased ? ” 

Much of the confusion which marks all ethical speculation is 
the result of mistaking standards and tests for sources and causes. 
Weights, measures, gauges, metres, are all useful as tests of 
quality and quantity, but they produce nothing. They may serve 
to regulate forces already existing. They show how to prevent 
excess, how to secure equilibrium among vital powers in exercise. 
They are useful for classification, for science, for “ moral science ” 
even, but they add nothing to the moral force of society, and do 
not show how such force may be generated. 

In the search for the place in man whence moral force issues, 
and for the means by which it may be increased, it will be helpful 
to describe the moral standards to which all men refer their 
actions for judgment. No matter what single standard the phi- 
losophers may use, the people will use “ handy” measures of con- 
duct. There are three such, which are in universal use and which 
may be styled, External Authority, Social Utility, and the Per- 
sonal Ideal. Let us briefly describe them. 


1 I have developed these ideas fully in an essay on “ The Natural History 
of the Moral Ideal,” reprinted in my volume on Social Equilibrium, 1887. 
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I. ExrernaL Avutnority. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
nearly all men do actually acknowledge some authority external 
to themselves. Whether it be the state, the country, the tribe, 
the chief, the priest, the church, the god, the gods, God himself, 
the universe, the nature of things, law, necessity, fate, the supreme 
justice, or the law of one’s being, — in some form, under some 
denomination, with distinct and habitual consent, nearly, if not 
quite, all men acknowledge some rule of conduct which is imposed 
upon them from without. The law is not of their own making. 
It is enforced with results accepted as reward or penalty, and the 
quality of motive, action and consequence is tested by the degree 
of conformity to the mandates of an external authority from 
which there is no escape. That is to say, he submits to external 
authority who, whether he be Christian or pagan, theist, atheist, 
agnostic or freethinker, accepts as binding a law of any kind com- 
ing from a source outside his own volition. There are few men 
who think about themselves and their actions who do not try to 
maintain right relations with that out of which they came and who 
do not think of themselves as “ required ” to do certain things and 
to abstain from doing certain other things, — this, too, without re- 
gard to consequences, to themselves or to society. This external 
authority may be, and often has been, regarded as the only source 
and standard of right conduct. But with the advance of thought 
it becomes less and less imperative because the reason of mankind 
seeks a rational explanation for all law, even the divine law. 
Hence there comes into view a second standard by which the 
first is tested. By a natural instinct of optimism it is taken 
for granted that whatever is enjoined by external authority is or 
ought to be for the general good. 

II. Socrat Uririry. This becomes a test of action in all the 
relations between the one and the many. While utility furnishes 
no adequate standard or motive for the conduct of the individual, 
in his relations with others it seems sufficient and of easy applica- 
tion. He who does that which is useful to society is approved by 
others and is not condemned by himself. So long as he works 
for social utility there can be no taint of selfishness in motive 
or conduct. Whether he fail or succeed, his character will not be 
impeached, nor will his conscience condemn him. But of this 
second element of the triple standard it is to be said that, like the 
first, it is external to the individual. In the one case, he refers 
to a law behind and above his own personality. In the other, he 
takes account of an object outside of and beyond his own being 
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and welfare, and is judged by the consequence of his actions. The 
well-being of society is the end of action. However much one 
may elsewhere limit the idea of utility as a test of morals, in this 
direction it is applied without limit. That which is useful to so- 
ciety is to be done. That which is harmful is to be avoided. 
Civil law proceeds on this principle. Public opinion more and 
more insists that to this standard all the members of society shall 
conform under penalty of exclusion from society, or death. Social 
utility seems likely to become temporarily the sole test of morals. 
But in every moral judgment, motive and action there is involved 
another element. 

III. THe Persona Iprat. This is complex, as complex as 
the human personality which it represents. But it enters as a unit 
into every moral affirmation. It is denoted by the personal pro- 
noun. When a man says, “I ought to do that which is useful to 
society,” the meaning of his remark depends almost wholly upon 
the value he assigns to that “I.” Consciously or unconsciously, 
he will estimate the duty required of him, whether by external 
authority or by social necessity, according to the station which he 
believes himself fitted to occupy. By others, also, he will be 
judged according to that standard, and condemned or acquitted. 
The Personal Ideal is the product of innate qualities, of personal 
experience, of training and discipline received from others, of the 
inherited traditions of society, of all the sentiment, passion, poetry 
and emotional power which enter into one’s personality and 
affect one’s estimate of himself. Whatever moral energy any one 
may generate will shape itself into conscience, motive, sentiment, 
means and consequence with a different pattern for each indi- 
vidual. 

The Triple Standard, then, is made up of three parts which 
may be clearly distinguished, and to which in the practical con- 
duct of life constant reference is made. Any ordinary man of 
affairs who, wishing to take the right course, stops to think, will 
rapidly make a threefold calculation as to the general obligation, 
the special emergency, and his own private relation to them. The 
duty which he acknowledges as his own will be largely deter- 
mined by what he thinks of himself, but with constant reference 
to some supposed authority which he acknowledges, and to the 
nature of the object to be gained. Take a concrete example: 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” Suppose the occa- 
sion to be not a battle, but some social disturbance of large pro- 
portions caused by cholera, financial disaster or rebellion. Then 
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we have the three elements of the triple standard in full view. 
First, the command; this is simple and alike for every man. 
Second, the duty ; this also seems simple and alike for all. But 
the third element, which makes both command and duty different 
for every man who hears and obeys, is that which every man 
thinks of himself. The consequences of obedience will be as 
multitudinous as the persons who obey. The “duty” will con- 
sist of actions ranging in moral quality all the way from the most 
trivial and perfunctory services up to the sublimest heroism. 

In the foregoing definitions and explanations, I have tried to 
show that whatever single, simple and ultimate standard of con- 
duct we adopt, we must not expect to find that standard in actual 
use. We have a threefold standard of which the Personal Ideal 
is one of the most important parts. In the rest of this paper I 
shall try to show how this ideal originates, the part it plays in 
the conduct of life and the opportunity it affords for moral educa- 
tion. Turning our thoughts in this direction, it is necessary at 
the outset to recognize two blunders constantly made in the at- 
tempt to reduce ethics to practice. The first blunder is to sup- 
pose that words and ideas are the most effective means of shaping 
the moral life of society. But a small part of the life even of 
the moral philosopher is governed and determined by conscious 
reference to an idea. The application of rational principles to 
conduct plays but a small part in the conscious moral education of 
the race. The second blunder is to suppose that a metre has any 
especial value except in minor matters of discipline and regula- 
tion. Ideas govern the world in time. Not, however, because 
they are received and acted upon as ideas, but because, by their 
aid, better conditions are provided for the development of moral 
power. Metres also have value, but they only show the quantity 
and quality of a given force. They do not generate it. Whether 
one would enforce the mandates of an external authority, human 
or divine, or would lead men to do that which is of social utility, 
the main problem is not how to declare the law or exhibit the 
social need, but rather to find those who will regard the law or 
feel any obligation to supply the need. 

The attempt has sometimes been made to elevate to the dignity 
of a system that which is natural, fitting, becoming and in accord- 
ance with human nature. But it has always been difficult to 
discover what is natural, fitting, and becoming to a human being. 
Still, from “ The Precepts of Ptah-Hotep,” the oldest book in the 
world, down to our own time, the appeal to the individual has 
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constantly been made. The standard of personal righteousness 
and a sentiment of loyalty to the personal ideal have been devel- 
oped with constant reference both to the supposed will of God or 
the gods, on the one hand, and to the needs of human society, on 
the other. But in treating the Personal Ideal, we may properly 
omit all consideration of religious, ceremonial and social ethics, in 
order to show that right conduct, whatever other use it might have 
had, has always been regarded as a personal concern, something 
which may begin and end in the individual life. By the effect 
upon one’s self all duties to gods and men have been tested. 
Whatever tended to honor or dishonor was judged accordingly. 
“Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” was the in- 
dignant protest of the ancient sinner. After the sin was commit- 
ted, condemnation might have been expressed by saying that he 
had aeted like a dog. 

The precepts of Ptah-Hotep are supposed to have been writ- 
ten some four thousand years before Christ ; but it is astonishing 
how modern they seem and how little change has come over the 
recognized principles of moral action. The will of the gods and 
the needs of men were then, as now, constantly recognized as 
guides of conduct; but the standard of personal righteousness 
is also set up, and in no doubtful way. There is a duty which is 
in itself fitting, right and beautiful for the son, the parent, the 
neighbor and the ruler. Wisdom, truth, beauty of character, are 
to be desired for their own sake. The will of the gods is to be 
obeyed, but the gods, even, are regarded as a mine of wisdom and 
moral excellence which a man may work for his own benefit. 
“ Justice is great, invariable and assured; it has not been dis- 
turbed since the age of Osiris.” 

Ptah-Hotep had lived to the great age, as he says, of a hundred 
and ten years, because he had ordered his life according to the 
precepts of wisdom. From his time on, through the literature of 
the ancient world, one who looks for it may find abundant evi- 
dence of the recognition of a personal standard of righteousness. 
Strong men out of ample experience learned to recognize them- 
selves as sources of moral power, and to set up for themselves 
standards of conduct by which they estimated, not only their obli- 
gations and the needs of society, but also what was fitting, hon- 
orable and right for themselves to do. Plutarch attributes to the 
Pythian Oracle the injunction, “ That every man should know 
himself; that he should not constrain his genius, but leave it to 
his own propensions, and then that he should apply himself to 
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that to which he is most adapted and not do violence to Nature 
by dragging her perforce to this or that course of life.” 

When once the personal standard of righteousness is accepted, 
it will seem to be the most important; for honor, honesty, justice, 
benevolence, magnanimity, modesty, courage, fortitude and all 
the rest of the virtues passive and active are wholly personal 
qualities. They are drawn into sight and put to use when action 
is demanded by external occasions; but the individual will be 
judged according to his exhibition of such qualities more than by 
any concrete results of his action. 

The sense of honor, which is, and always has been, the mark of 
good breeding, everywhere, plainly exhibits the end of the Per- 
sonal Ideal. The sense of personal honor means what? Clearly, 
personal responsibility for the maintenance of justice, fair play, 
right dealing among men, and above all right feeling, right 
thought and right action in myself. When the sense of personal 
honor is well developed, one trusts it instinctively. If what pur- 
ports to be a divine law seem to a man to involve for himself deg- 
radation and dishonor, he rejects the law or he studies it anew, 
to see if it be rightly delivered or of divine origin. If social 
demands are made upon him which involve the loss of his self- 
respect, he will refuse to accede to the demand or he will seek to 
modify it. It seems scarcely to need saying that conscience has 
always approved when one has been loyal to his personal standard 
of righteousness, however he may have seemed to fail in action. 
In our time, the extraordinary usefulness of right conduct has 
drawn attention away from its moral beauty. In the attempt to 
rearrange the conditions of social organization, social utility as- 
sumes undue prominence. 

The exsthetics of moral conduct have always attracted attention. 
* Virtue is its own reward” is a true saying when understood in 
its original sense. Physical strength, health, grace, dexterity, 
swiftness and skill have their utilitarian uses, but they have always 
been prized for their own sake, and on account of the delight 
in life which goes with them. We admire the superb poise and 
bearing of the Discus Thrower, the Wrestler and the Dying Gaul. 
We note the breadth of back, the depth of chest, the strong but 
supple joints, the compact and harmonious blending of ease, 
strength, grace and self-control. These all existed for practical 
ends ; they have been evolved and perfected by certain purposes 
of utility. These levers, pulleys, tendons, ropes of muscle, strung 
with nerves and charged with electric energy, have come together 
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for use. Take away the ends of action, the stimulus to exercise, 
the rewards of exertion, and these swelling muscles would grow 
flat, the erect poise and easy grace of powerful motion would 
settle down into the shambling pace and irresolute attitude of 
physical decrepitude. And yet, as a work of art, as an appeal to 
the imagination, as a complete and satisfying spectacle, the robust 
and graceful form of the physical hero does not suggest the uses 
of the machine which it is. It pleases because it is complete and 
beantiful in itself. The artist may create the likeness of one fit 
to run on the errands or to fight the battles of the gods. He 
may copy the form and figure of one who is prepared for the 
social demands of his fellow-men, but, first of all, he will think, 
not of these things, but as to how he may best express or suggest 
strength, grace and perfect mastery of power in a human form. 
In the Venus of Milo there is not a suggestion of beauty which 
will not serve the purpose of the utilitarian. Every organ rightly 
placed and in healthy action, the form strong, supple, compact ; 
every undulation a wave of health and power, — these all are the 
dower of a woman who could work and not faint, who could bear 
children, nourish them and rejoice in them; who could be useful 
to society as wife, mother, worker ; the creator of comfort and the 
wholesome guardian of social well-being. But for the purposes of 
art, that Venus is simply a glorious woman who warms and chas- 
tens the imagination, confers pleasure by her gracious presence 
and makes such wholesome beauty seem a treasure to be coveted 
for its own sake. 

In all works of art, moral perfection enters as an element of 
beauty, loved for its own sake. So in all human life, moral per- 
fection is recognized as the subtle grace of harmony, the equal 
poise of well-used faculties working together. Action without 
strife or discord, passions awake, desires active, energies in full 
flow, powers drilled, developed and disciplined ; every part of the 
nature aroused, but every part under due control; all faculties 
tense, but obedient: these make a human creature, useful indeed 
to his fellows, a valuable member of society, but something more 
than that. He is an end in himself. To produce such human 
beings is an end for which society may properly organize itself. 
The creation of such moral beauty is a fine art, the love of it is 
the source of zsthetic pleasure of the highest order. The beauty 
of holiness and health is something quite apart from the uses 
which a perfect human being may serve. 

Moral health, the glow of joyous exercise, the satisfactions of a 
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conscience void of offense and quick with active enterprise are 
enjoyed for their own sake, and may be quite apart from and 
unlike peace with God and one’s fellow-men. When, through suc- 
cessive experiences, a man has discovered and used all his appe- 
tites, desires, passions and sentiments of every kind with satisfac- 
tion and due control of them; when he has exulted in the sense 
of justice, the glow of heroic impulses, the warmth of love, and 
with all his active powers at work has maintained his moral equi- 
librium, he has found virtue its own reward. It will be difficult 
to make him believe that he is to be judged wholly by the exter- 
nal consequences of his action, and if that which seems to be 
commanded by divine authority or required by social necessity 
destroys his moral health and disturbs his peace, he will doubt the 
command and question the necessity. 

Some definite illustrations may make my meaning clearer and 
possibly furnish a few hints as to methods of moral education. 
While the ideal which we have been considering is properly 
described as personal to each human being, yet all individuals 
fall into classes and may be considered in groups. The hered- 
itary, traditional and other social affairs and events out of which 
any personal ideal may come are for each individual weil-nigh 
infinite. 

There is a universal Human Ideal, which is often hinted at and 
may be seen now and then in posse. But they who are able to 
feel, act, think, and exercise moral judgment, simply as men and 
women moved by rational, justifiable and universal ethical mo- 
tives, are rarely seen, if they exist at all. Almost invariably, 
their ideal is that of humanity with an adjective phrase. Let us 
consider a few of the adjectives. 

I. There is the Ideal of the Race. No matter how fine a sense 
of humanity a high thinker may have, he cannot, by any possi- 
bility, have thought out to proper conclusions what shall be right 
or wrong in every ethical contingency. A little way he will go 
by aid of his reason, but suddenly he will act from an ideal with 
an adjective. White or black, Aryan or Semitic, European or 
African, are words which indicate for all the individuals denoted 
by them mighty streams of hereditary tendency and traditional 
influence. There is no record of any man who wholly escaped 
their limitations. 

II. The Ideal of the Nation, —the moment we think of it and 
see with the mind’s eye the personality called up by the national 
adjective, we see how powerful is the unconscious influence of the 
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national ideal. Whether one be Assyrian, Hebrew, Greek, Ro- 
man, German, Frenchman, or American, he will act according 
to his reason indeed, but under guidance of a conscience modified 
by the national type of character. When Marcus Aurelius said 
to himself, “ Think steadily as a Roman and a man to do what 
thou hast in hand with perfect and simple dignity and feeling of 
affection and freedom and justice, and to give thyself relief from 
all other thoughts,” he appealed to the universal ideal, but fla- 
vored it with a strong infusion of Roman virtue. After all, a 
Roman emperor was to him a being sui generis. 

III. The Ideal of the Religion: Merely to mention the word 
religion is to suggest typical forms, religious ideals which affect 
human conduct. Buddhist, Jew, Christian, Mohammedan, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, these represent forms of character and standards 
of living which may go along the lines of the race or the nation, 
but which often have power to cross them. 

IV. The Ideal of the Guild: For want of a better word I use 
“Guild” to indicate a force which is just now manufacturing 
morals for social use at a lively rate. Every profession, trade, 
calling, occupation, of whatever kind, carries with it of necessity 
a bundle of traditions, necessary habits, forms of thought, modes 
of feeling, codes of conduct, types of character, by which indi- 
vidual members of the guild judge themselves and one another. 
It is all very well to talk about the “ Man” behind the minister, 
the lawyer, the physician, the knight of labor, or the granger; 
but the man who, in the conduct of his business, departs widely 
from the moral standards of his guild is like a white blackbird. 

V. The Ideal of the Family: Most powerful of all special in- 
fluences is that of the family life and tradition. When we are 
attempting to destroy all distinctions of race, nationality, religion 
and occupation, it may be well to remember that civilization pro- 
duces variety and that high breeding always creates a family 
ideal. Even among those who do not know their grandfathers, 
the influence of the home is distinctive, and will often offset the 
best tendencies which come from the larger life of the people. 
The name one bears, with the traditions connected with it, will 
often determine the quality of one’s ethical conduct. 

These are only a few of the forces which modify the universal 
ideal. To understand the making of a single human life would 
require omniscience. The few conditions of the growth of the 
personal ideal, grouped together above, will serve to indicate the 
method of ethical culture. The first thing to be done, if we 
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would enlarge an old ideal or create a new one, is to arrange the 
conditions out of which the desired ideal naturally grows. If we 
take any one of these conditions, — race, nationality, religion, 
occupation or family, — and attempt to substitute one ideal for 
another, the first thing to be done, clearly, is to change the condi- 
tions. Put the German at birth into an English home and he 
will grow up with the English ideal, modified more or less, how- 
ever, by the traditions that come to him from his German home. 
The royal family of England might illustrate this. The ethical 
ideals of the Catholic and the Protestant are with difficulty ex- 
changed by any process of reasoning, but two changeling babies 
may easily grow up, each with the ethical ideal which is the natu- 
ral inheritance of the other. Youthful criminals are with diffi- 
culty restrained and taught; but if they are taken in hand early, 
it has been found possible, by training, discipline, example and 
the stimulus of reward, to draw out from their latent resources 
physical and mental qualities of which a new moral ideal is the 
natural product. The education of the world hereafter will more 
and more proceed upon this principle. The destruction of harm- 
ful conditions for growing human beings, and the arrangement of 
healthful and inspiring conditions, will more and more take the 
place of mere precept and instruction. 

I seemed, in passing, to make light of the universal human 
ideal which is so rarely to be seen without its qualifying adjective, 
— Roman, Christian or other, — but, after all, the personal ideal, 
however refined by culture and differentiated and specialized by 
civilization, must always, for the intelligent, be accepted as the 
personal expression of the universal type. What one thinks of 
human nature, its origin, its kinships, its destiny, will powerfully 
affect his own estimate of himself and his calculation of that 
which is due to other human beings. If he and they are re- 
garded as of low origin and ignoble destiny, one’s ideal of his own 
conduct will be low and gross, and his treatment of others will 
correspond. If his personal idea comes to him as the sign of 
a better thing out of sight, but attainable; as the calling of a 
human creature, limited indeed and mortal, but having an unlim- 
ited outlook towards possible perfection, then one’s estimate of 
his own duty and his standard for the relations which shall exist 
between himself and other human beings of like possibilities will 
be greatly uplifted, for the effort to do that which is right is, in 
each case, an attempt to establish a relation of equality between 
the two parties to any transaction. If I am dealing with crea- 
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tures of low organization, with brutes, for instance, I expect of 
them nothing above their level. I owe to them nothing above 
their capacity. All that in me rises above their level seeks for 
beings of like high organization to establish with them high rela- 
tions. Whatever system of philosophy, then, one may adopt, 
the simple task of the ethical philosopher is to discover how to 
arrange the conditions which are favorable to high ideals. Out 
of a study of the past and sympathetic relations with the world of 
our own time, it is possible to discover on what lines the best men 
and women of various races and religions are advancing towards 
their highest ideals. The ethical task of civilization is clearly to 
present the objects of conduct and to state the principles which 
should be the guides of action, but above all to show what con- 
ditions are favorable to the growth of healthy, happy, sound 
moral natures in men and women taken as they are. Then, 
whether one appeal to the authority of God, the need of man, or 
set up any other end of action, he will see that he can expect 
from any human being only such ethical results as his personal 
ideal is fitted to produce. Each man will accept the ideas which 
he has been prepared for, will apply them according to what he ex- 
pects of himself and thinks is expected of him, and will do what, 
under these circumstances, he thinks he has a right to do or ought 
to do. The standard to which in every case final appeal is made 
is that which one thinks to be right, proper, becoming and of 
obligation for himself. ‘ As a man thinketh, so is he.” 

Moral education consists, then, in the use of means fitted to 
produce in an individual a right personal ideal to be the standard 
of his conduct. Society unconsciously makes use of such means. 
When society comes to a clear understanding of the nature of 
these means and the best methods of applying them, moral educa- 
tion will proceed at a rapid rate. The changes which will take 
place to improve the organization of society will correspond some- 
what with the rapid pace of material improvement. 

The means at the disposal of society are briefly three. 

First: Natural and rational selection applied before the birth 
of the individual in the choice of parents. 

Second: Natural and rational selection applied after the birth 
of the individual, in the arrangement of external conditions which 
shall call out and exercise desirable qualities, repressing and dis- 
couraging those which are not wanted. 

Third: Direct training applied to the reason and conscience of 
the individual. 
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The views of Dr. Weismann have direct relations to these means 
of moral culture, and may assist some who have been discouraged 
by the current ideas of heredity and the evolution of moral power. 
Some discussion of them may therefore be in order. 


II. 


Professor August Weismann has not spoken the final word in 
regard to the doctrine of heredity, but he has undoubtedly cleared 
the way for a better understanding of what heredity is and how it 
may serve our purpose in the ethical discipline of mankind. The 
scientific doctine of heredity, so called, as commonly understood 
and applied in ethics, has become a baleful superstition. It has 
become a discouragement to parents and to children. In the very 
cases where free movement and inspiration are possible and 
needed, it sets up the idea of limitation. Both parents and chil- 
dren say: “The die is cast;” the inherited character is fixed. 
“The parents have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” The doctrine that acquired characters are inher- 
ited, which is the basis of the ethical system of Herbert Spencer, 
and gives him his sole clue to the explanation of ethical intui- 
tions, has really no scientific basis, at least in psychology. After 
long and patient attention to the doctrine of the Neo-Lamarckians 
and the ethical conclusions of Darwin and Spencer, I find myself 
hopeless of further light from such sources. The moral and 
intellectual acquirements of the race since historic time began 
have clearly not changed the ethical constitution of mankind. 
The receptacle and the vehicle of the ethical acquirements of the 
race is tradition. Heredity is the conservative force which, for 
instance, has kept the Jew a Jew since 3500 B. c. 

A few illustrations must serve as hints of the way in which 
acknowledged facts may be explained, while denying the state- 
ment that characters acquired by habit become hereditary. The 
whole tendency of medical science and especially of the “ Germ 
theory’ is opposed to the belief that diseases are hereditary. 
Going back only ten generations every man has 2,046 ancestors. 
Every one of them had some physical defect or disease. Now 
were paralysis, cancer, consumption, alcoholism, and the other 
diseases which “ run in families ” hereditary in the ordinary sense 
of the word, the accumulation of mental and physical ills would 
in these ten generations fairly drown and destroy any family. 
Were all the acquired stupidities, follies, vices, evil habits and 
educated bestialities of these two regiments of ancestors really 
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hereditable, no human being would ever be born able to survive 
the flood of destructive tendencies rushing into his life. Nature 
is constantly trying not to inherit evil and destructive habits, 
however acquired. Alcoholism, for instance, is not hereditary. 
This statement seems to contradict ordinary experience. Some- 
thing clearly is hereditary. What is it? Parents who are physi- 
cally weak carry on to their offspring a slender stream of vital 
energy. The child inherits an impaired constitution, less than 
the due quantity of vital force. He is too weak for the struggle 
of life. The cause of that reduction of vital energy in the parent 
may have been drunkenness. It is quite as likely to have been 
any other cause which reduced the constitutional vigor of the 
parent. The parent may have been a scholar, a saint, a hero, 
everything that is wise and good and great; but, if by overwork, 
by excessive study, by extreme self-sacrifice in early life, he over- 
draws his account as a healthy animal, breaks his physical consti- 
tution and reduces the store cf nervous energy, then his children 
are even more likely to be drunkards, vicious and dissolute than 
the children of a common drunkard whose constitution is still 
strong. 

In the intellectual life of insects, birds and mammals, all the 
illustrations of the transmission of acquired characters are just as 
good, and even better, for the opposite hypothesis. One example 
must serve for many. The stock example is the rapid change 
which takes place in birds and mammals after the advent of man 
in a newcountry. At first birds and animals are tame, easily 
approached and killed. In a few generations they flee at the 
approach of man. Has not the acquired fear of man quickly be- 
come a transmissible instinct? The explanation is too easy. It 
is both unnecessary and incredible. Formerly, for instance, all 
the ice fields on the eastern coast of Greenland were inhabited by 
seals. Now no seals are found on the oceanic side of the ice 
fields. They live on the shore line, where from the sea European 
and American sealers cannot approach them. As the shore is 
uninhabited, they are here safe. Have the seals migrated from 
the oceanic to the land side of the ice field, and has the acquired 
habit of avoiding the oceanic side become an instinct? Nannsen 
states the fact and offers an adequate explanation. The seals 
that now live on the shore line of the ice fields always lived there, 
they and their ancestors. The seals that preferred the oceanic 
line of the ice have all been exterminated. They did not migrate 
to the safer place. They perished. Now, in general, the slow 
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and fearless birds and animals are all killed. The swift and 
timid survive. Heredity formerly preserved both. Now man 
cuts off one line. Heredity preserves the other. 

When we apply the doctrine of heredity to human beings, as 
Galton, for instance, has done, the hereditary tradition which is 
not in the blood is constantly confounded with the heredity which 
flows from father to son. A doctrine of heredity has been as- 
sumed. Then the facts to support it are invented, or are, found 
by a misinterpretation of the evident facts of experience. We 
cannot in any scientific way account for William Shakespeare or 
Abraham Lincoln, or the greatness of any man or woman of the 
first class. If we cannot find a father great enough to account 
for the existence of a great son, we begin to create a mother 
whose supposititious greatness will account for anything we desire. 
Natural selection, followed by rational means to increase advan- 
tages unconsciously won, may account for the intellectual or moral 
preéminence of such races as the ancient Hebrews and Greeks ; 
but there is not the slightest truth in the statement that their su- 
periority was the result of an accumulation of any number of ex- 
periences of utility or anything else, which had been packed away 
in the constitution of these races. 

If there were before the mind of any race or nation a clear 
ideal universally accepted, loved, honored and made a matter of 
first importance in all the institutions of society, fifty years would 
be sufficient for the selection and production of a race of men 
and women to whom this ideal would be native, inborn, in- 
stinctive. Any physical excellence and any physical deformity 
could be produced in abundance within the lifetime of those who 
are already born, by setting a great price as the reward of such 
peculiarity: Those in whom it was inherent, a constitutional 
characteristic, would seek each other out, would marry and mul- 
tiply. The son of a blacksmith is not born with a great right 
arm ; but by selecting men and women with an abnormal develop- 
ment of the right arm, a race of their kind could easily be pro- 
duced. If society wanted all its members in the future to have 
light hair, blue eyes and fair skins, it could have them by giving 
all its offices, honors, incomes and social privileges, without excep- 
tion, to the men and women who had these physical peculiarities 
and to the children who were like them. By considering the 
reverse process of degeneration, Weismann shows how rapidly re- 
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doctrine of heredity now current, near-sightedness, for instance, 
is a result of the bookish habits of the people, but there is no 
proof that it is an acquired habit that is transmitted. Near- 
sighted people were at a disadvantage before the invention of 
spectacles. They were nearly exterminated. It was more diffi- 
cult for them to support families. They married less frequently, 
and fewer near-sighted children were born; but the check being 
removed, the near-sighted people, who were formerly weeded out 
because they were practically helpless, began to marry and multi- 
ply. Deafness produced by accident is not hereditary, but deaf- 
ness is constitutional in some lines. Deaf-mutes, who were for- 
merly ignorant, helpless and a burden to others, and forbidden to 
marry, are now no longer weeded out. Education has made them 
capable of taking care of themselves and supporting families, and 
we are in danger of producing by natural selection a race of deaf 
mutes. 

Natural and rational selection applied after birth furnishes one 
of the most effective resources for the production of individuals 
and nations of any required type. Any single human being con- 
tains within himself latent hereditary resources which are practi- 
cally illimitable. Going back only thirty generations, or about 
half way to the time of Christ, had there been no intermarriage, 
every human being would have 8,000,000,000 of ancestors. Every 
man, then, may be said to have in him the blood of all the race to 
which he belongs. Somewhere within the last sixty generations, 
with millions of millions of possible ancestors, every line of an- 
cestry must have crossed every other line, so that all the possi- 
bilities of his race are inherent, inborn, hereditary, in the human 
nature which any man receives through his race. All nations, 
unconsciously, in times of great stress and peril draw upon this 
general storehouse, and the demand seldom fails. The American 
nation needed a Lincoln. He appeared. If they had desired 
other men of the same kind as much as they needed him, if they 
had heaped upon men of that kind their honors and emoluments 
to this day, men of that kind would abound. 

The doctrine of Weismann has been called “a gospel of de- 
spair,” and Spencerians are as prompt to denounce this doctrine 
as theologians were to condemn their own ; but, instead of being 
depressing and discouraging, it serves our purpose, if taken by 
the right handle. It shows us the way of a progress more rapid 
than the world has ever thought possible. It destroys our 
trust in a doctrine of heredity by transmission of acquired char- 
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acters and habits which serves no good purpose, and turns our 
attention to methods by which a nation may be born, if not in a 
day, certainly in a century. 

The third means of moral education and ethical discipline by 
which the right personal ideal is to be produced is tradition. 
Tradition is artificial heredity, — heredity not of the blood, but 
of the intellect. Dr. Eimer, Weismann’s eminent antagonist, 
would have us believe that, the ear of a mother having been torn 
by an earring, the ear of her son bore an inherited scar. To 
accept such an instance causes us to overlook multitudes of the 
most evident facts of experience. Compression of the head, the 
waist and feet, mutilation of all the features, tattooing, wounds 
and circumcision, practiced through many centuries, have not be- 
come hereditary, but the tradition which has caused these deform- 
ities and mutilations has been carried on from father to son in 
precept, in custom and public sentiment enforced by the sanc- 
tions of religion and social life. Anything we please to produce 
can be packed away in tradition and put before the mind of man. 
Thus far we have found human nature more than adequate to re- 
ceive it. Language, as Weismann shows, has never become hered- 
itary in man (although, according to Professor Garner, it is 
hereditary in monkeys). Language, music and religion are car- 
ried down in tradition. There is every reason, taking his writings 
as evidence, to believe that Ptah-Hotep would be perfectly capa- 
ble of understanding and accepting the ethical precepts of the 
best modern moralists. A little education would certainly make 
Homer the equal of Shakespeare. Aristotle could easily master 
all the ideas of Herbert Spencer. Plato in a few months would 
catch up with James Martineau. Archimedes would understand 
Edison after a brief apprenticeship. Moses and Lycurgus would 
be apt pupils and students of common law or the constitutions of 
Great Britain and America. There is no evidence whatever that 
human nature has made any appreciable advance within historic 
time by the acquirement of any number of experiences and of 
any habits which have been packed away in the moral consti- 
tution of the race. Evidence is accumulating rapidly to show 
that these acquirements have been saved so far as they have been 
saved in the traditions of the race, and that future advancement 
is to be gained by improving the quality of the tradition, and also 
by shaping the institutions of society in such a way that the 
acceptance of the highest ideals will be in every way an advan- 
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tage to the individual, and the rejection of such ideals will be in 
every way a disadvantage. 

It is within the power of society to open courses in which men 
shall run with ease towards wealth, social distinction, power and 
the prizes of life which men most desire, so long as they seek 
these prizes under the guidance of the noblest ideals. It is within 
the power of society also to close all such avenues to success to 
those who refuse to conform. “ The gospel of despair” is really 
a gospel of light. One may travel very far without reaching the 
fixed limits of any human mind. No imagination is capable of 
defining the limits of a mind or a race. Somewhere in the 
8,000,000,000 of ancestors who lie back of the individual, was 
the ruddy drop that carried a gemmule which may still hold the 
potency and promise of any excellence that may be demanded 
now in accordance with the highest ideal which has been devel- 
oped in the individual or saved in any tradition. 

Through the traditions and the ideals of the race, the nation, 
the church, the guild, the family, one may receive by his own 
action, or be placed by others, where he shall come under the in- 
fluence of any desired ethical motive. The total effect produced 
upon the individual will be represented by his Personal Ideal. 
That will be as peculiar to himself as any other personal attribute 
or peculiarity, and will determine his relations to all the world 
around him. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
LowELL, Mass. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PSALTER. 


OLD TESTAMENT criticism has established by analysis of the 
Law, the Prophets, and those historical documents which have 
come down to us, the fact of a growth or evolution in the religion 
of Israel. The attempt is now making to determine the relation 
of the Psalter to this religious evolution, and thus to fix the dates 
both of the Psalter and of the individual psalms which compose 
it. English-speaking critics have shown a peculiar interest in this 
field of study, and have furnished some noteworthy contributions. 
The most elaborate treatise on the subject in any language is Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures of 1889, published in 1891, 
under the title, “The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter in the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History 
of Religions.” This was preceded, in 1884, by “The Book of 
Psalms,” a translation of the Psalter with brief notes, and, in 
1888, by a larger commentary bearing the same title ; it was fol- 
lowed in 1892 by “ Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism,” the 
second portion of which bears the title, “ The Book of Psalms,” 
and also by various magazine articles. There is a marked develop- 
ment in Professor Cheyne’s views, as they are set forth in these 
various treatises, from a comparatively conservative to a thor- 
oughly radical and even revolutionary position. An interesting 
feature of his later work, in which he has gone much farther than 
most sober critics have thought it possible to attempt to go, is the 
dating of each individual psalm. He lays such stress on the im- 
portance, and even necessity, of this for the interpretation of a 
psalm, and interest in it, that he gives the impression of preferring 
any hypothesis to an attitude of doubt and reserve. His general 
results as to dates are the practical denial of the existence of 
preéxilic psalmody, and the ascription of the Psalter, as a whole, to 
the later Persian and the Greek periods, with Simon Maccabzeus 
as its final editor, and a large number of the individual psalms 
referred to the Maccabean age. 

Recognizing the great value and stimulating suggestiveness of 
Professor Cheyne’s work, I nevertheless must believe that his latest 
conclusions cannot be accepted as final,and that in several re- 
spects his critical methods are wrong. To put the case strongly 
in regard to his method of grouping psalms, he has disregarded 
the palpable evidences in external arrangement, quotations and 
references, of a growth in the Psalter, from the first book to the 
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last.! Discarding the present divisions and headings, he has re- 
arranged the psalms in groups depending entirely on subjective 
criteria. Having so rearranged them, and in general assigned 
their dates, he has then composed history out of the allusions he 
supposes himself to have found in them, and thus furnished them 
with the historical setting which he considers so necessary to their 
interpretation. 

Professor Cheyne has not sufficiently taken into account the 
growth and modification of individual psalms in use during a 
long period.2, The Psalter was, admittedly, a church hymnal. 
Now it is certainly true of the hymns contained in modern col- 
lections of hymns for church use that few or none of those more 
than a century old are sung as they issued from the author’s hand. 
The more popular a hymn, moreover, the more liable it is to change, 
and the great hymns of the church have been gradually moulded 
into their present shape by a long process of manipulation. In 
fact, an excellent introduction to the study of the Psalter is the 
Te Deum. An ancient hymn of uncertain origin and gradual 
growth, in later ages confidently ascribed to those famous fathers 
of the church, Ambrose and Augustine, and to a particular occa- 
sion in the life of the latter, it has a history instructively parallel 
to that of more than one of the Psalms of David. We may lay 
it down as a principle universally applicable in criticism of hymns 
and songs long in popular use, that they change and grow in the 
mouth of the people. If this is true of the West, even down to 
our own time, much more was it true of the days of primitive 
antiquity, and among the Oriental Hebrews, careless as we know 
them to have been, until a comparatively late date, about any 
text but that of the Law. 

We are not confined to an argument from principle and analogy. 
There are not a few psalms in which both change and growth are 
patent to the most casual observer. Such are Psalms ix. and x., 
which together originally constituted an alphabetic acrostic, every 
second verse commencing with a different letter in the order of 
the alphabet. Of the original poem, so easily traceable owing to 


1 Professor W. Robertson Smith points out, very gently but clearly, this error 
of method in the second edition of his Old Testament in the Jewish Church, which 
is, on the whole, the best brief treatise on our subject within my ken. My own 
criticism had been made before I saw that of Professor Smith. Professor 
Briggs, in a review ‘of Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures in The New World for 
June, 1892, makes substantially the same criticism, in taking issue with his 
disregard of the liturgical headings. 

2 Professor Briggs also lays some stress on this point. 
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this alphabetic arrangement, the first eighteen verses of the ninth 
and the last seven verses of the tenth Psalm, representing the 
first ten (d has dropped out) and the last four letters of the 
alphabet, are preserved almost unchanged. But instead of six- 
teen intervening verses, representing the other eight letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, we now have thirteen verses entirely without 
acrostic arrangement. In other words, for some reason, this 
originally alphabetic psalm was afterwards modified by the re- 
moval of more than a third of the original number of verses and 
the substitution of others, in which no attempt was made to pre- 
serve the alphabetically acrostic arrangement. Moreover, the in- 
serted verses (which, by the way, present a corrupt and ill-preserved 
text in striking contrast to the rest of the psalni) are quite op- 
posite in tone to the original portion. This is hopeful and almost 
triumphant, while the newer part is mournful and complaining. 

Another example of the addition of mournful verses to a joyful 
hymn is furnished in Psalm xliv. Here the first eight verses, 
closed with a selah in the Hebrew, constitute an original triumph- 
song, to which a later poet added a much longer dirge of lamenta- 
tion. This method of growth, by addition at the end rather than 
insertion in the middle, is naturally the more common. Still 
another example is Psalms xlii. and xliii. These two are one 
psalm, consisting of three strophes, each strophe closing with the 
same refrain. The last strophe is of later origin than the others, 
and was composed upon the second strophe as a basis. Similarly in 
Psalm iv. the last four verses are a later composition, made up of 
citations from or allusions to other writings, after the manner of 
Psalm lxxxvi. It can be shown that Psalms iii., xlvi., lxxx., and 
not a few others, have grown in a similar way by the addition of 
new stanzas, sometimes as long as the original poem, or longer. 
In other cases two or more separate psalms have been welded into 
one, as in xix., xl.,and Ixxvii. This seems to have been a common 
method of composition in the later period. An excellent example 
of its use is furnished in 1 Chronicles xvi., where a Psalm of 
David is composed, as if on purpose for our instruction, out of 
Psalms ev., xevi., and evi. Similarly Psalm eviii. was composed 
out of Psalms lvii. and Ix. ‘ 


There are also a few psalms in which we can show the composi- 
tion of a longer liturgical hymn, or part of a hymn, from a more 
ancient shorter liturgical formula as a theme or motive. Psalm 
lxviii., in its original form, was composed on the theme of the 
ancient formule of the ark contained in Numbers x. 35, 36. 
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Psalm xviii. is founded on the ancient sacrificial chant: “ Give 
thanks to Yahweh Sabaoth, for Yahweh is good, for his mercy 
endureth forever” (Jeremiah xxxiii. 11). Psalms evi. and evii. 
make free use of the same theme; Psalm exxxvi. reborrows it 
from exviii. and develops it still further. More common is the 
addition of a refrain to mark the close of a stanza musically, the 
insertion of single verses of an explanatory or parenthetical char- 
acter, or the addition of what might be called a “ snapper” at the 
end of a psalm. A good example of the addition of a refrain 
may be found in Psalm xlii., or still better in Psalm xlvi., where 
it is rendered more apparent by the fact that the refrain (vv. 7 
and 11) is Yahwistic, while the psalm is Elohistic. In Psalm 
xlii. a later Yaliwistic recension is evidently responsible for the in- 
sertion of v. 8, which destroys the symmetry of the strophes, and 
interrupts the movement of thought. Verses 20 and 21 of Psalm 
li. may be taken as a specimen of the “snapper.” The object of 
these verses, according to nearly all the critics, was to give a 
sacrificial character to an anti-sacrificial psalm. Their relation to 
the remainder of the psalm in regard of their content may be 
compared with the relation of the speech of Elihu (chaps. xxxii.— 
xxxvii.) to the remainder of the Book of Job. In several cases 
these “snappers” are marked by the use of Adonai (Lord), 
where the psalm itself has consistently employed either Yahweh 
(LORD), or Elohim (God). This would seem to indicate an 
Adonistie recension of the Psalter, or some parts of it. Such an 
Adonistic “snapper” has been added, for example, at the close 
of the already composite Psalm xliv. 

This brief statement gives a very inadequate view of the amount 
and nature of the changes which have taken place in the growth 
of individual psalms and render necessary the greatest caution 
in any attempt to date them by their contents. Although Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, in his commentary, regards a number of psalms as 
composite (xix., xxiv., xxvii., lv., ete.), in his general discussion 
of questions of date and the like he has largely ignored the 
whole matter of growth, treating the Psalter very much as though 
each psalm had been composed in one piece as it now stands. 

Again, if the Psalter was the hymn-book of the Jewish Church, 
it follows from all analogies that it represents largely the popular 
side of religion; but Professor Cheyne has treated it as though it 
represented the spiritual leaders. For instance he, as others also 
do, assigns Psalm xliv. to the Maccabean period, because in it Israel 
is represented as claiming that it has been faithful to God, con- 
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trary to the views emphasized in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other 
prophets. This view he regards as characteristic only of the 
Maccabean period. Professor Robertson Smith has pointed out 
the immense objective difficulties in the way of assigning so late a 
date to this psalm, and on these I need not dwell. Subjectively, 
according to the testimony of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the view 
represented in Psalm xliv. was the one prevalent among people, 
priests, and prophets in their time. Presumably it had been 
before them, and remained so after them. Only a very few spir- 
itual leaders entertained a different view. Now the spiritual 
leaders are far in advance of the people, and, even after they 
are canonized, the general belief of the church still lags behind 
them. Moreover, popular belief, or the belief of the church at 
large, is inconsistent. It accepts the prophets on the one side, and 
inherited forms and even superstitions on the other; subscribes to 
the one and practices in large measure the other. The popular 
belief of the church can never be measured by the strict canons 
of the theologians. So it comes to pass that people will profess 
orthodoxy in their creeds, and sing heresy in their favorite hymns 
with the most naive unconciousness of any inconsistency between 
them. All this must be carefully taken into account in a critical 
study of the Psalter. Ido not mean to deny that there are not a 
few psalms which are quite abreast of the thought of the spiritual 
leaders, having, indeed, been composed by them. I also recognize 
the fact that the whole Psalter received a certain priestly tinge or 
bias from its use in the temple, and that a considerable portion 
of the last two books was actually composed in the temple itself, 
or under the immediate influence of the temple service. But, as 
a whole, the Psalter represents, like all hymnals, what we may 
roughly call the popular theology, inconsistent and untheological, 
if I may be permitted the paradox, not to be compared too closely 
with the ritual of the priests, the canons of the lawgiver, or the 
sermons of the prophet. 

The fourth count of my indictment is that Professor Cheyne, 
in seeking for historical settings for the psalms, does not make 
sufficient allowance for poetry as poetry. He interprets the ex- 
travagant utterances of a soaring bard on the one side, or the 
conventional phraseology of a hymn-compiler on the cther, too 
literally as making allusion to some particular event or experi- 
ence. 

I have criticised Professor Cheyne’s work thus at length both 
because of its intrinsic importance and the attention which it has 
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attracted in all quarters, and because criticism of his methods has 
seemed the easiest way in which to suggest the method that should 
be followed in analyzing the Psalter, and thus prepare the way 
for our discussion. I do not think that Professor Cheyne’s con- 
clusions as to the formation of the Psalter and the dating of the 
psalms will stand. 

But what has been proved in regard to the Psalter? By com. 
mon consent it is now held that the Psalter was the hymn- 
book of the second temple; that the headings of individual 
psalms are quite worthless as direct evidence of date or author- 
ship; and that they are valuable only indirectly, if at all, as 
marking collections of psalms. There is a growing tendency to 
refer not only the Psalter, but also the great bulk of the psalms 
of the Psalter, to a post-exilic period. The number of psalms as- 
cribed to David has constantly diminished until there are few 
who now suppose that any of our psalms, at least in their pres- 
ent completed form, belong to him, or even approximately to his 
time. Some, like Professor Cheyne (the number seems to be 
on the increase), do not believe that any of the psalms, except 
possibly xviii., were preéxilic ; some even deny the existence of 
temple psalmody before the exile. In the post-exilic period it is 
the latter part of the Persian age to which most of the best crit- 
ies now assign the greater portion of the psalms; but there is a 
growing tendency —a revival in another form of views held by 
St. Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and later by John Cal- 
vin — to suppose that, at the time of the Maccabean wars and 
victories, there was another great outburst of psalmody which con- 
tributed a considerable number of hymns to the Psalter. In 
the question of the date of individual psalms there is a hopeless 
divergence of views, the two psalms about which there is the 
nearest approach to an agreement being Ixxiv. and lxxix., which 
are generally ascribed to the early days of the Maccabean up- 
rising. Even here, while the conservative Bishop Perowne ac- 
cepts the Maccabzan date, the usually far more radical Professor 
Robertson Smith rejects it, and assigns these psalms to an ear- 
lier period.? 

1 Professor Smith, in the admirable chapter of his Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, points out the very great difficulty of supposing that any psalms in the 
middle books of the Psalter could belong to so late a date, and ascribes both 
these psalms to a supposed period of persecution under the Persians. The 
argument against the Maccabean authorship of these psalms, on account of 
their position and connection in the Psalter, has also had great weight in my 
mind. On the other hand, the description of the condition of Jerusalem and 
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It will be seen from this brief résumé that the criticism of the 
Psalter is yet in an unsettled condition. In one direction I see 
little prospect of anything else, — the dating of individual psalms. 
The present great divergence of views is due in part to insufficient 
knowledge of the Persian and early Greek periods of Hebrew 
history, which renders it impossible to determine the exact bearing 
of allusions apparently historical. But it is due, in a still greater 
degree, to the conventionality and impersonality of the psalms 
themselves, as a result both of their purpose and their use. I am 
not, therefore, very hopeful that we shall ever reach more than 
general conclusions regarding the date of the great bulk of these 
beautiful and inspired lyrics. Some psalms, however, we may be 
able to date with considerable accuracy, and even trace their 
growth to the ultimate germs. By means of these we shall establish 
periods to which, in a general way, we may assign kindred groups. 
This is the most for which I hope, and the lack of agreement 
among critics shows that even this has not yet been done. Only 
the beginning has been made. 

Having thus stated, as impartially as I can, the present condi- 
tion of Psalter criticism, and the outlook as it appears to me, I 
shall endeavor to present briefly some views of my own, differing 
somewhat from the ordinarily received opinions. 

The Psalter, as we have it, is divided into five books, as fol- 
lows: i.—xli., xlii.—Ixxii., Ixxiii—lxxxix., xe.-evi., evii—cl. This 
division is indicated in the text by the directions, “ second book,” 
“third book,” ete. Each book, except the last, is also provided 
with a doxology. Thus the thirteenth verse of Psalm xli. reads : — 

Blessed be Yahweh, God of Israel, 

From everlasting to everlasting. 

Amen and amen. 
In Psalm Ixxii., verses eighteen and nineteen constitute the dox- 
ology; in Psalm lxxxix., verse fifty-two; in Psalm evi., verse 
forty-eight. At the end of the fifth book there is no separate 
doxology ; but the one hundred and fiftieth Psalm is ordinarily 
regarded as taking its place, both for that book and also for the 
whole collection. 
the Jews contained in Psalm Ixxiv. is so literal and exact a picture of the dese- 
eration of the temple and the persecution of the Jewish religion as such by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and agrees so little, according to our present knowledge, 
with the treatment of the Jews by any of their Persian rulers, that, despite 
the external difficulties, the great bulk of critics have felt themselves com- 


pelled, on the ground of internal evidence, to ascribe this psalm, and if this 
then lxxix. also, to the period of the Antiochian persecution. 
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This division into five books is found in the Septuagint Greek 
translation as well as in the Hebrew original; this would seem to 
show that the division must have existed before this translation 
was made,— probably some time in the second century B. C. 
This five-fold division makes the Psalter singularly symmetrical 
with the five books of the Law; it is generally supposed to have 
been made for that express purpose, as it is an artificial division, 
—at least in part,—and clearly not original. An examination 
of the psalms themselves shows us an earlier division into three 
books instead of five. The division between Psalms evi. and evii. 
corresponds to no natural division in the Psalter. Beginning 
with Psalm ciii. we have a series of five psalms dealing with the 
wonderful works of God in creation and in the history of Israel, 
evidently placed together because of their contents. Especially 
is this true of Psalms ev., evi., and evii., which all begin with the 
same formula, “O give thanks unto Yahweh!” Moreover, 
while Psalm ciii. bears the heading, “A Psalm of David,” and 
eviii. the similar heading, “ A Song, a Psalm of David,” civ.—cvii. 
have no headings. The heading of Psalm ciii. belongs to Psalms 
ciii.—cvii. as constituting one piece. They formed a whole by them- 
selves, and the division was made after they had been collected 
-into one. This shows that Psalms xc.-cl., or a portion of those 
psalms in which both evi. and eviii. were included, once formed 
one collection or book of psalms, which was later divided into two 
parts, and a doxology inserted after Psalm evi. to mark the divi- 
sion. The division itself was probably made in order to raise the 
number of books to five, after the analogy of the Pentateuch. 
But why divide at precisely this point? The reason seems to me 
not hard to find. The first three books of the Psalter had been 
already divided as at present, and the last of those books hap- 
pened to contain seventeen psalms. The same number was counted 
off from the last collection to constitute Book IV., and so it 
chanced that the division fell thus inappropriately between Psalms 
evi. and evii., which properly belong to one and the same series. 

The division between Psalms Ixxii. and Ixxiii., while older than 
that between evi. and cvii., is itself not original. Between Psalms 
xli. and xlii., on the other hand, there is a natural and original 
division ; for, in the psalms of the first book, Yahweh is regularly 
used as the name of God; but in the second, Elohim. Analyzing 
the contents of the second and third books according to the head- 
ings, we find Psalms xlii.—xlix. ascribed to the “ Sons of Korah ;” 
1. is a “ Psalm of Asaph;” Psalms li.-lxxii. form a collection de- 
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scribed by a colophon attached to the end of Psalm Ixxii. as the 
“ Prayers of David son of Jesse.” Psalms lxxiii.—Ixxxiii., like 
Psalm 1., are described as Psalms of Asaph. All of these psalms 
up to this point are characterized by the use of Elohim as the 
name of the Divinity. Then follow six psalms of a composite na- 
ture, in which the name Yahweh is used. Of these, lxxxiv., 
lxxxv., lxxxvii., and lxxxviii. are ascribed to the sons of Korah, 
Ixxxviii. being also ascribed by a second heading to Heman the 
Ezrahite ; Psalm lxxxix. is ascribed to Ethan the Ezrahite; and 
Psalm lxxxvi. is described as a “ Hymn of David.” Evidently 
there is some confusion and a good deal of editing in these two 
books, which, it is safe to say, were originally one. We have four 
collections before us, which have been edited and joined together. 
Psalms xlii.—xlix. constituted a collection of songs of the sons of 
Korah; Psalms 1]. and Ixxiii—lxxxiii., a collection of songs of 
Asaph; Psalms li.—lxxii., a collection called “ Prayers of David 
son of Jesse.” These three collections were all Elohistic. I am 
inclined to think that they originally followed one another in the 
order given, but by some accident a dislocation took place, and 
the “ Prayers of David son of Jesse” were inserted between the 
first and following songs of the Asaph collection, as at present. 
A Yahwistic editor added to these three collections a small collec- 
tion of six largely composite psalms, and reédited the songs of the 
other collections, inserting a few verses here and there, and adding 
several Yahwistic refrains. In this way the collection was made 
which now constitutes the second and third books of the Psalter. 
The existence at the close of Psalm lxxii. of the colophon, “ The 
Prayers of David son of Jesse are ended,” led later to a division 
of the collection at that point into two books, as we now have 
them. 

Without stopping for the moment to present the evidence that 
the collection of the first book antedates the collection of the sec- 
ond book, but assuming it temporarily as a fact, we may present 
the stages of the growth of the Psalter as follows : — 

1. First collection, Psalms iii—xli., to which were ultimately 
prefixed — at what stage I do not know —the anonymous Psalm 
ii., and also an introductory ode, Psalm i., out of the school of the 
proverb-writers. 

2. Three Elohistic collections, the Psalter of the sons of Ko- 
rah, the Psalter of Asaph, and the “ Prayers of David son of 
Jesse.” 

3. These three Elohistic collections were reédited and combined 
by a Yahwistic editor, and Psalms lxxxiv.—lxxxix. added. 
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4, This collection was divided into two books after Psalm lxxii., 
thus making the Psalter to consist of three books. 

5. A fourth book or collection was added. 

6. The fourth book was divided into two to make the Psalter 
consist, like the Pentateuch, of five books, the division being made 
after Psalm evi. for the reason assigned above. 

The above analysis shows that the second and third books rest 
on earlier small collections, and suggests that the same may be 
true of the other books of the Psalter. Examining the psalm 
headings as before, we find that in the first book all but four 
psalms are ascribed to David. These four are anonymous, i., ii., 
x., and xxxili. As already stated, i. and ii. are later prefixes to 
the collection. Psalm x. is really a part of an alphabetic acros- 
tie of which ix. is the first part, and in the Septuagint translation 
the two are still treated as one. They were evidently regarded as 
one when the present headings of the Hebrew text were prefixed, 
and the division into two psalms is of very late origin. For criti- 
cal purposes the heading of Psalm ix. must be understood to refer 
to Psalm x. also. In the same way we may conclude that, at the 
time the headings were prefixed, Psalm xxxiii. was regarded as 
part of Psalm xxxii. The latter ends: — 


Be glad in Yahweh, and rejoice, ye righteous ; and shout for joy, all ye 
that are upright in heart ; 


and the former begins : — 


Rejoice in Yahweh, O ye righteous : 
Praise is comely for the upright. 


Owing to this similarity, a connection was made between these 
two hymns, with different metres and on different topics, analogous 
to that between the two parts of Psalm xix., Psalm xxxiii. being 
also of much later origin than xxxii., just as xix. T-14 is later 
than xix. 1-6. In that editing of the first book of psalms which 
gave us the headings of the Hebrew text, Psalms xxxii. and xxxiii. 
were treated as one psalm ; later they were divided. Psalms iii.- 
xli., therefore, constituted a collection which was known as “ Of 
David,” i. e. the Psalter of David, and which on the evidence of 
the headings is homogeneous.! 

Turning to the fourth and fifth books we find, still on the evi- 
dence of the headings, that Psalms ciii.-cvii. and eviii.—cx. are 
ascribed to David, and their consecutive arrangement suggests 


1 The musical notes suggest at least one earlier smaller collection, Psalms 
iii.—x. 
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that all of them were taken from the same collection, — a so-called 
David Psalter. Psalms exi.—cxvii. form an anonymous hallelujah 
collection with exvii. as doxology, and the arrangement points to 
a collection composed or arranged primarily for liturgical use in 
the temple. Psalms exx.—cxxxiv., the “Songs of Degrees,” are a 
pilgrim Psalter, a collection of popular, non-liturgical origin, com- 
posed and used first by pilgrims from Babylonia and Persia to 
the temple at Jerusalem. Psalms exxxviii—cxliv. form a collec- 
tion, each psalm of which, as in Book I., is headed “Of David.” 
Psalms exlv.—cl. are a hallelujah chorus, composed or collected 
for liturgical purposes and headed by the title, “ Praise-song of 
David.” 

By the testimony of the headings our Psalter is, then, largely a 
compilation from a number of smaller collections. I have already 
tried to show, in a general way, from the arrangement of the Psal- 
ter, that the collections of the second and third books are earlier 
than those of the fourth and fifth, and by analogy we should ex- 
pect the collection of the first book to be earlier than those of the 
second and third. This general argument from arrangement finds 
confirmation in a comparison of the originality of the same psalm 
repeated in different collections, and by an examination of the 
relation of psalms to other psalms from which they quote. There 
are two cases of psalms appearing in both the first and second 
books. Psalm xiv. of the Yahwistic Psalter of David, constitut- 
ing the first book of psalms, appears in an Elohistic recension as 
Psalm liii. in the collection called “ Prayers of David son of 
Jesse,” included in the second book of psalms. By general con- 
sent, the Yahwistic recension of this psalm is the more original. 
The same is true of Psalm xl. 13-17 of the Yahwistic first book, 
which appears in an Elohistic recension as Psalm lxx., also one of 
the “‘ Prayers of David son of Jesse.’ In neither of these cases 
can we assert that one was borrowed from the other, but merely 
that the form in the first book seems to be more original than that 
in the second. But in the case of Psalm eviii., in the fifth book, 
we find unquestionably direct borrowing from Psalms lvii. and Ix. 
of the second book. 

In the matter of citation the argument is similar. Psalms 
lxxxiv.—lxxxix. are composed largely of citations from paraphrases 
of or enlargements upon other scriptures, including psalms which 
have preceded them in the order of arrangement. Psalm xevi. 
cites xxiv., xlvii., and xlviii.; Psalm xevii. cites xxx. and xxxii. ; 
Psalm cii. cites lxix. ; Psalm exxxv. uses exv. and exxxiv.; Psalm 
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exliii. is a mosaic of other earlier psalms, — xxvii., xxviii., lxix., 
-and lxxxiv.; and, not to extend the list unduly, exlvii. makes 
use of xxxiii., civ., and others. These psalms all quote only 
psalms of books preceding them in the order of arrangement, 
with the possible exception of lxxxvi., which, it is claimed by 
some, also shows acquaintance with one or two psalms of the 
next collection, —a claim which I do not regard as proved. The 
argument from repetitions, quotations, and references, therefore, 
supports the general argument from arrangement already pre- 
sented; and we may lay it down as a general proposition, our 
working hypothesis, that the earlier psalms are to be found in the 
first part of the Psalter, particularly in the first book, and that 
the later psalms are in general to be sought in the last books. 

Let us now take another step in our analysis. We have seen 
that our present five books of the Psalter were originally three in 
number, and that of two of these we are able to say positively, 
“This book, according to its own clear testimony, is made up of 
a number of minor collections.” We have seen, also, that there is 
a very distinct mark of division between the first and the second 
of these original books, in that the first consistently uses “ Yah- 
weh” as the name of God, and the second, excepting in six ap- 
pended Psalms, “ Elohim.” The last part of the Psalter, Psalms 
xe.—cl., like the first, uses the name Yahweh for God, except- 
ing in Psalm eviii., which was borrowed from Psalms lvii. and lx. 
without change of the divine name. On the other hand it has 
one marked peculiarity of editing which distinguishes it sharply 
from both the first and second great collections. The psalms of 
those collections are not only provided with such headings as “ Of 
David,” “Of the sons of Korah,” and “Of Asaph;” they 
also have headings and notes which have reference to their musi- 
cal execution. Many are headed “ Of the Director ;” others have 
the names of the tunes to which they are to be sung; others are 
annotated with “selah;” others have notices about the instru- 
ments to be used; and most of them are designated by some spe- 
cific name, as “ mizmor,” “ maskil,” and “miktam.” In the last 
part of the Psalter there are very few editorial notes of any sort, 
and the musical and liturgical notices cease altogether, with the ex- 
ception of a very faint reflection of the former use in Psalm cix., 
and in the small collection cxxxviii.—cxliv., where it seems to be a 
mere imitation of the notes attached to the earlier collections which 
the authors of these psalms used so freely. The meaning of this 
fact has been pointed out by others. The collection xc.—cl. was 
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edited as a part of the Psalter after those musical and liturgical 
notes in which the other collections abound had become a dead 
language. They were no longer in use, and apparently not even 
intelligible. It seems evident, therefore, that the first three books 
of the Psalter as a whole had been collected and edited not only 
before, but a considerable time before, the editing of the collec- 
tions of the last two books. For it is only by the supposition of 
the lapse of a considerable interval of time that we can account 
for such a striking change of musical customs and musical lan- 
guage. 

Having obtained a comparative date for the various books of 
the Psalter, let us examine the further question of absolute date, 
In 1 Chronicles xvi. 8-36 we find a Psalm ascribed to David, 
and said to have been given by him on that day for the first 
time “to give thanks to Yahweh by the hand of Asaph and his 
brethren.” But this psalm is composed from three psalms of the 
fourth book. Verses 8-22 are the first fifteen verses of Psalm 
ev. ; verses 23-33 are Psalm xevi. ; and verse 34is the old liturgical 
formula used in the sacrificial ritual, which was later used, as 
has been already pointed out, as the text of Psalms evi., evii., 
exvili., and exxxvi. : — 

Give thanks to Yahweh, for He is good, 
For his love endureth forever. 

The immediately succeeding verse, which quotes the forty- 
seventh verse of psalm cvi., with the preface “and say,” serves 
to show that this is here to be regarded as a quotation from this 
psalm. Moreover, the following verse contains the doxology 
which is appended to this psalm in the Psalter. The same dox- 
ology marks the close of both the first and fourth books ; but fol- 
lowing it, as it appears at the close of the fourth book, appears 
a rubric directing that “all the people shall say, Amen, praise 
Yah.” This rubric is reproduced at the close of the hymn in 
Chronicles in the statement immediately after the doxology: 
* And all the people said, Amen, and Praise Yahweh.” 

In view of this evidence I do not see how we can refuse to ad- 
mit that the Chronicler had before him not merely a collection of 
psalms containing Psalms xevi. and ev., but also the fourth book 
of psalms, already set off as a book by the addition of the dox- 
ology at the close of Psalm evi. The evidence of the Book of 
Chronicles seems, therefore, to establish the fact that the fourth 
book of psalms had been set off as such as early as the year 330 


B.C. If my former argument is correct, this would show that the 
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third book already existed with the same number of psalms as 
the fourth book ; that the second and first books in some shape, 
presumably much as at present, were already in existence; and 
that there was a fifth book of some sort, from which the fourth 
book had been arbitrarily set off, as already pointed out. 

What were the limits of this fifth book in 330 B.c.? It will 
be observed in examining the composite psalms, and those that 
contain allusions to other psalms, that the quotations and allu- 
sions are from psalms in earlier collections. Now, beginning with 
Psalm exxxv., we find three series of psalms, many of which are 
composite, and which use not merely psalms of the first three 
books of the Psalter, but also psalms of the fourth book, and of 
that part of the fifth book which precedes them in order. So 
Psalm exxxv. is based on exxxiv. ; exxxvi., which rearranges and 
re-uses part of exxxv., is also acquainted with exviii. and civ. 
Psalm exlvii. makes use of civ.; and several of the composite 
psalms of this and the immediately preceding group, if not di- 
rectly quoting, are yet ordinarily regarded by commentators as 
evincing an acquaintance with various psalms of the fourth and 
the earlier part of the fifth books. 

First Chronicles vi. 8-36 makes use, as has been shown, of 
Psalms xevi., ev., and evi.; and 2 Chronicles vi. 40-42 cites 
exxx. and exxxii., members of that collection of pilgrim psalms 
which closes with exxxiv. There is no evidence that the Chron- 
icler was acquainted with any of the last sixteen psalms of the 
Psalter. I venture therefore to affirm, in the first place, that the 
fifth book once closed, not as at present with Psalm cl., but with 
Psalm exxxiv., which will be seen to have been an appropriate 
doxology ; and that the addition of the last sixteen psalms was of 
later date. The language of some of these psalms, like exxxix., 
which is almost a patois, and could have been accepted for temple 
use only at a time when Hebrew was a dead or dying language, 
suggests a very late date. A study of the contents of the group 
to which this psalm belongs, exxxviii. —exliv., suggests further that 
it can be most appropriately assigned to the period of the An- 
tiochian oppression, and the beginning of the Maccabean upris- 
ing. The contents of the “ Praise Song of David,” exlv.—cl., on 
the other hand, and more particularly of Psalm exlix., almost com- 
pel us to assign this group to the time of the Maccabean triumph. 
We may perhaps assume with Professor Cheyne a final revision 
of the Psalter under the direction of Simon Maccabeus, and the 
formal addition at that period of Psalms exxxv.—cxxxvii., and the 
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two collections exxxviii—cxliv. and exlv.-cl. With this the 
Psalter was definitely closed. 

Toward the middle of the second century B. C., then, the final 
revision of the Psalter was completed and the last sixteen psalms 
were added ; but as early as 330 B. c. five books of psalms, end- 
ing with Psalm ecxxxiv., were in the hands of the Levitical 
singers, and used in the service of the temple. This does not, of 
course, show us how long before 330 B. c. the collection consisting 
of Psalms xe.-cxxxiv. was made. But, from the contents and the 
general character of this collection as a whole, we can say that it 
was made in a period of comparative prosperity and peace, and 
long enough after the adoption of the Law to allow for the growth 
of the legal idea ; some time probably between 400 and 350 B. c. 

We have seen that there was a considerable interval of time and 
growth between this collection and the collection of Psalms xlii.— 
Ixxxix., constituting Books II. and III. We have also seen that 
the Yahwistic collection, lxxxiv.—lxxxix., represents the latest 
element in those books, and belongs, as a collection, to the editor 
and reviser of the three Elohistic collections which precede it. 
Two of these psalms are peculiarly composite. One of these two, 
Ixxxix., is historical, and treats of a period covered by both Sam- 
uel and Chronicles. As was to be expected from what has been 
already said, the author uses Samuel only, and shows no know- 
ledge of Chronicles. The other, lxxxvi., quotes twice directly 
from the Pentateuch, both times from the ancient Yahwistic doc- 
ument. This might, of course, be accidental, but it supports the 
argument, suggested by the necessity of placing between the third 
and fourth books a considerable interval, and an interval involv- 
ing considerable change, that this collection was made before 
the promulgation of the Law by Ezra and Nehemiah. Analyzing 
the contents of these six psalms, I think that we must say that as 
a collection they are post-exilic, but that they represent also a 
period of distress and humiliation. So Psalm lxxxiv. is a pil- 
grim psalm. Psalm Ixxxv. speaks of the return from exile as 
an accomplished fact, but complains that God’s indignation 
against his people is still felt. It represents the general feeling 
of the first post-exilic century, with which we are familiar from 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and the post-exilic prophets. Psalms 1xxxvi., 
Ixxxviii., and lxxxix., would, perhaps, have applied equally well 
to the exilic period; but in consideration of Nehemiah’s prayer 
(Neh. i.), and the general representations of the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, they certainly may be regarded as not inapplica- 
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ble to the period of relapse succeeding the rebuilding of the 
temple and preceding the coming of Nehemiah as governor. 
Roughly we might date them as a collection between 500 and 450 
B. C, and in dating them we date the collection of psalms now 
forming Books II. and HII. 

But each of the other three collections in those books was 
collected by itself before they were all collected together and re- 
edited by the compilers of the collection lxxxiv.—lxxxix., and 
each of these collections was itself earlier than the final collec- 
tion, which I have dated 500-450 B. c. These three collections 
are all distinguished, as previously noticed, by a peculiar use of 
Elohim as the personal name of God. It has been often assumed 
that this is due to the editors, and that the appearance of “ Yah- 
weh” in a few cases represents the original use which a later edi- 
tor sought somewhat carelessly to obliterate. I think that it is 
susceptible of demonstration that in most cases “‘ Yahweh” is a 
later addition, due to a Yahwistic revision of Elohistic psalms. 
While there may be a couple of cases in which our present Elo- 
histic are recensions of earlier Yahwistic psalms, there seems to 
be no more ground for regarding these three collections as a whole 
as an Elohistic revision of Yahwistic psalms than for regarding the 
Elohistie portions of the Hexateuch as recensions of earlier Yah- 
wistic documents. 

It has also been assumed that the use of Elohim as the personal 
name of God is late. This assumption has absolutely no ground 
on which to stand. Elohim instead of Yahweh was used in the 
early north-Israelite Elohistie code in the Hexateuch. It was 
used in the priest code in Genesis and the first chapters of Exodus 
to represent the primitive, patriarchal belief as opposed to the 
Mosaic revelation. Outside of this it is almost never used. But 
in the later books, and noticeably in Ecclesiastes, we do encoun- 
ter a very different use,— that of ha-Elohim, “the God,” which 
should not be confused with the use of Elohim as a proper name. 
The Elohistic psalms and the Elohistic document of the Hexa- 
teuch stand together in this latter use, which evidently never 
became prevalent. It may be compared, perhaps, with the pre- 
Mohammedan movement toward monotheism at Mecca by the use 
of Allah as the name of deity. But among the Hebrews the 
monotheistic movement ultimately assumed another form, empha- 
sizing Yahweh as Israel’s God, and then as the only God, until 
the name became too sacred for utterance, and Adonai was substi- 
tuted in its stead. We have in the use of Elohim in the middle 
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books of the Psalter, as in the Elohistic document of the Hexa- 
teuch, interesting evidence of a movement toward monotheism on 
what at first sight look like more universal lines, by the elimina- 
tion of national or peculiar names for the deity; and the treat- 
ment of the name in the priest code might suggest that this 
movement could or did make a claim of primitive use. But how- 
ever that may be, so far from the use of Elohim being a mark of 
late date, the opposite could more readily be maintained. For 
our purposes we may regard it as a neutral fact. In many inter- 
esting particulars we might compare the first book of the Psalter 
with the ancient Yahwistic document of the Pentateuch, the Elo- 
histie portions of the second and third books with the Elohistic 
document, and the fourth and fifth books with the later priest 
code. 

Turning to the general contents of the collections, one cannot 
but be impressed with the fact that the “ Prayers of David” is, 
above all the collections of the Psalter (except possibly that collec- 
tion, exxxviii.—cxliv., which we have referred to the period of the 
Antiochian oppression), the Psalter of agony and struggle. Psalms 
li.—Ix. are one great cry of pain and affliction, and, though lxi.-Ixiv. 
show a slight relief, they also represent a condition of national 
calamity. One of these psalms, lxi., refers to a king as the 
national ruler; more of them, like the close of li., refer distinctly 
to exilie conditions ; lxv.—lxviii. are liturgical hymns of a joyous 
character ; and Ixvi. and lxviii. seem to celebrate the deliverance 
from Babylonian exile in somewhat the strain suggested in Isaiah 
xi. and xii., and applied so freely in deutero-Isaiah, namely, as 
a repetition of the deliverance from Egypt.! Psalms lxix.—lxxi. 
are of the same general nature as li-lx. Psalm Ixxii. is an 
ideal picture of the Messianic reign. This examination of the 
contents seems to show that Psalms li.—lxiv. were collected during 
the exile, although one or two may have been composed in the 
troublous times immediately preceding. To this first collection 
were added, shortly after the exile, seven more hymns, four of 
which were composed at the close of the exile in that same tri- 
umphant spirit which marks deutero-Isaiah. 


1 Psalm Ixviii. seems to me to be composed of two parts. The earlier, which 
begins with the raising of the ark (Numbers x. 35) and closes with its resting 
(Numbers x. 36), consists of vv. 2-19, to which was given as a doxology v. 20. 
At a very much later date, the remainder of the present psalm was added. It 
is to the original psalm that the above statement has reference. The text of 
both parts is corrupt. 
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Turning to the Psalter of the sons of Korah, xlii.—xlix., we find 
very different conditions. Parts only of two psalms indicate a 
period of national distress, the last stanza and the refrains of 
Psalms xlii. and xliii., and the second part of Psalm xliv. ; these, 
as we have already seen, were the work of later editors and 
adapters, and not part of the original poems. Psalm xlv., the 
only secular poem in the Psalter, is a royal marriage hymn, and 
therefore naturally joyful ; and Psalms xlvi.—xlviii., like the first 
part of xliv., are triumph songs. Psalm xlix. is a contemplation 
of the riddle of life, and in thought and language akin to the 
Wisdom literature. It is worthy of note that, linguistically, the 
Psalter of Korah stands by itself, finding its closest affinities 
probably with the psalms of Asaph. This must have been noticed, 
I think, by every one who has undertaken to analyze and tabulate 
the use of words in the Psalter. From the standpoint of art, this 
collection represents the most finished lyric poetry of the Bible, 
although not the most forceful. From the standpoint of spiritual 
experience, it falls below other collections which are poetically its 
inferiors. 

Psalm xlii. of this collection has ordinarily been supposed to be 
the lament in exile of a Levite, who mourned his deprivation of 
the temple ceremonies. Others, like Professor Cheyne, have re- 
ferred it to some exile of a later date. All have recognized the 
unmistakable reference of the words (v. 7), “from the land of 
Jordan, and Hermonim, from Mount Mizar,” or “ from the little 
mountain,” to the place of the sources of the Jordan, the modern 
Banias, where once stood the Hebrew temple of Dan; many, curi- 
ous and improbable are the hypotheses invented to account for 
the presence of an exile at this spot. In fact, there is nothing 
to compel us to assume a condition of exile, and verse 5 would 
naturally suggest a very different idea. Accepting our present 
Masoretic Hebrew text, this verse reads literally: “These things 
I would call to mind, and pour out upon me my life, that I am 
wont to pass over in the throng, I lead (?) them to the house of 
God, with the sound of chant and praise-song, a multitude making 
haj,” — that is, a feast, of the nature of Tabernacles or Passover, 
involving a pilgrimage to a shrine. Now it seems to me that the 
natural interpretation of this passage, together with the allusion 
to the locality of the Dan temple in the seventh verse, and to the 
gushing forth of waters from the abyss beneath the earth in the 
eighth verse, is that it refers to the worship of the old temple of 
Dan. If in the seventh verse we correct the Masoretic pointing 
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from the Septuagint Greek text, we have part of a song appro- 
priate to the great festival of Tabernacles as celebrated at that 
shrine. There is, of course, nothing unlikely in such borrowing 
by Jewish poets from Israelitic sources, as is shown by the numer- 
ous writings of the northern kingdom which have found their way 
into the Bible. Indeed, we know that Israel had developed a 
true literature while Judah still lingered in literary barbarism, 
and that it was the fall of Samaria in the last half of the eighth 
century B. C. which, working on Judah as the fall of Constanti- 
nople in the fifteenth century A. D. worked on Italy, brought about 
a literary renaissance, a religious revival and a reformation. In 
the literature of the northern kingdom which was thus inherited 
and appropriated by the Jews, we should naturally expect to find 
some of that psalmody which is referred to in Amos v. 23. I feel 
little hesitation in affirming that at the base of Psalm xlii. we have 
a specimen of that poctry. Psalm xlv. has been referred by many, 
perhaps a majority of modern critics, to Israelitic sources, and 
with justice. The first two stanzas of Psalm xlvi. (2-7), which 
appear to constitute the more original part of that poem, would 
also gain in force if they could be referred to the temple at Dan 
rather than to that at Jerusalem. 

Further than this, in the Asaph psalms, which, as noticed, are 
more closely allied to the Korah collection than any other col- 
lection in_the Psalter, we find a curious exaltation of Joseph, 
Ephraim and Manasseh. This has been explained by Professor 
Cheyne as a mark of late date, and of reflection on the past. It 
certainly seems more natural to refer such allusions as those con- 
tained in Psalm Ixxx. to an Israelite than to suppose a late Jew 
hypothetizing himself into the position of one of the apostate 
people of the past, and, ignoring Judah utterly, erying out to God 
as the Shepherd of Israel, who led Joseph like a flock.’ While 
it is clear that the latter stanzas of Psalm Ixxx. are later than 
the fall of Samaria, it certainly seems more natural to refer the 
first stanza to an Israelitic origin. So, also, lxxxi. seems to have 
been originally a festival hymn from the same source, and the 
latter part of lxxvii. would bear similar treatment. If we have 
referred Psalms xlii. and xlvi. to the temple of Dan, we should 
naturally refer these psalms to the great Josephite temple at 
Bethel.! Such an origin of psalms lying at the base of these two 

1 Psalm lxxxix. contains a passage which must have been written in Gali- 


lee, namely, v. 13, where Hermon and Tabor are used as synonyms of north and 
south, a use which I think any one who has visited the country will recognize 
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collections might also, in view of the use of Elohim found in the 
north-Israelite Elohistic document of the Hexateuch, give some 
clue to the origin of the school in which this use was handed 
down. 

It must be understood, however, that, as we now have them, 
these old Israelitic hymns have been worked over into Jewish 
temple psalms, and that not all the hymns of either the Korah 
or Asaph collections are based on Israelitic originals. Indeed, 
Psalm Ixxviii. is especially concerned to prove that God has cast 
off Joseph, and chosen Judah. From the fact that this psalm 
apparently makes use only of the Yahwistic, Elohistic and Deu- 
teronomistic portions of the Hexateuch, as well as from the 
point at which it closes its historical retrospect, it would seem to 
be preéxilic. That the Psalter of Asaph, as a collection, is not 
preéxilic is manifest from the number of psalms which are prayers 
for deliverance from national calamity, six out of thirteen in our 
present arrangement.! 

Even the first book, although earlier than the second and third 
books, and probably earlier in the main than the individual collec- 
tions which compose those books, is not, as a collection, earlier 
than the exile, as is shown by the number of psalms which pre- 
suppose exilic conditions. Out of forty-one psalms, which consti- 
tute the book in its present shape, fifteen whole and two half 
psalms are songs of affliction. While national calamity is not so 
clearly stamped upon this book as it is upon the “Prayers of 
David” in the second book, there are yet a number of psalms 
which clearly indicate exilic conditions, such as xiv., xxii., xxxv., 
the later portions of ix. and x., xxxvili., xxxix., and xl., the first 


as characteristically Galilean, and psychologically impossible for any one but 
a Galilean. If written by a Galilean, it must have been written before the 
fall of Samaria. The psalm as we have it is evidently not preéxilic, but, as 
already stated, it is to a considerable extent a compilation, and this verse, with 
others immediately before and after it, the compiler seems to have borrowed 
or adapted from an old song of Israel. 

1 I have already stated the problem of Psalms Ixxiv. and Ixxix., both of 
which occur in the Psalter of Asaph. On the ground of their position in the 
Psalter it seems, as Professor Robertson Smith has pointed out, almost im- 
possible to refer them to the Maccabean period, and on the ground of their 
contents it seems almost impossible to refer them to any other time. Is the 
difficulty to be solved by supposing them to be older psalms which were re- 
modeled and adapted to the circumstances of the Maccabean revolt? It is 
difficult, also, to refer vv. 6-9 of Psalm lxxxiii. to any other than the Macca- 
bean period, whereas the rest of the psalm, which is complete without vv. 6-9, 
could equally well belong to an earlier date. 
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part of which recalls forcibly the tone and language of deutero- 
Isaiah. There are, of course, later elements, like xix. 8-15, 
which clearly belongs to the post-Ezra legal period, and xxxiii., 
which might have been a psalm of the fourth or fifth book; but 
these seem to be of the nature of additions or insertions, and not 
to belong to that editing which gave this book its form as a col- 
lection. This book also contains earlier elements, like the royal 
hymns xx. and xxi., and perhaps the greater part of its bulk is 
preéxilic. In it are to be found probably the most forceful 
poems of the Psalter, and those containing the most primitive 
pictures of nature. Indeed, I should say that the first part of 
Psalm xviii. had scarcely emancipated itself from the worship of 
God in the phenomena of nature; while Psalm xxix., the “song 
of seven thunders,” certainly conveys a vivid impression of a God 
of the storm. 

In the space at my command I cannot enter into the discussion 
of the date at which Hebrew psalmody began, or of the relation 
of David to that psalmody. But I may say that in my judgment the 
evidence of tradition forces us to assign to David an important 
part in the development not merely of secular but also of religious 
lyric poetry, between which the line that we now draw did not 
exist in the earlier times. On the other hand, I think it not 
improbable that Davidic psalms have been so edited, adapted, 
added to, and subtracted from, in the course of the centuries, that 
it is doubtful whether we can hope ever certainly to identify his 
handiwork. 

That Hebrew psalmody began at an early age is also rather 
indicated by what we know of Babylonian psalmody, both as 
to form and content. There is sometimes a curious identity of 
technical phraseology, as in the use of “ how long ” (adi mati), in 
both Babylonian and Hebrew penitential psalms. The conception 
of sin, including “ secret sins,” is strikingly alike in both; and it 
has seemed to me that, in the very ancient Babylonian psalms 
we sometimes find precisely those ideas which have been subject- 
ively ascribed in the Hebrew Psalter to the later periods. But 
this is a subject which yet awaits treatment, and my statements 
are perhaps little more than guesses.’ . 

The failure of the prophets to show a knowledge of the psalms, 
which has been urged as an argument for the non-existence of 


1 This fragment of a votive psalm, recently discovered by Professor Hil- 
precht of the University of Pennsylvania on a glass axe made in imitation of 
lapis lazuli and dedicated to Bel of Nippur by Nazit-Maruttash, king of Baby- 
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psalmody before the exile, seems to me to have been much exag- 
gerated. Jeremiah was evidently familiar with a body of psalm- 
ody, both penitential and liturgical, which in general character 
was similar to that which has come down to us. I do not mean 
that he quotes certainly from any psalms which we now possess ; 
but in the psalms which he himself composes, as for instance in 
chapter xx., he is evidently using a familiar model, which in form 
and method of thought and expression is identical with our psalm- 
ody. In other places he uses language evidently suggested by 
some psalm which in tone and language was of the same nature as 
many which we now possess. So, also, the earlier prophets, from 
Amos onward, in their treatment of the religious lyric make use of 
models evidently familiar, and, by doing so, testify to the previous 
existence of lyrical religious poetry used for purposes of psalm- 
ody. That no collections of preéxilie psalmody have come down 
to us, at least in their original form, is probably true; for 
psalmody seems to have had much the same history as ritual leg- 
islation. Antique in fact, it was remodeled in and after the 
exile, and has not been preserved to us as a whole. The current 
method of criticism of the Psalter, which fails to recognize the 
older elements in the psalms because it dates them entire by 
their latest elements only, is as unscientific as it would be to date 
every portion of the Hexateuch on the evidence of the latest addi- 
tions to the priest code. 

This statement of the general problem of the Psalter is, natu- 
rally, very imperfect, and much which it would be desirable to 
consider has been of necessity passed over. My object has been 
to suggest a line of analysis which shall depend, in the first in- 
stance, on objective data rather than on subjective criteria, which 
all men see differently. Commencing from the end and going 
backward, I have outlined an evolution which follows in general 
the present arrangement of the Psalter, from the first book, of 
exilic date but resting on earlier preéxilic material, down to the 
final Maccabzean additions to the fifth book of the Psalter. Ac- 
cording to this analysis, we may, roughly speaking, look for the 


lon in the fourteenth pre-Christian century “ for his life (soul),” might have 


been addressed to Yahweh by a pious Hebrew at any period covered by our 
Psalms : — 


That He may hear his prayer ; 
Hearken unto his desire ; 
Accept his prayer ; 

Preserve his life ; 

Make long his days. 
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earliest psalms in the first collections of the first book, and for the 
latest in the last collections of the last. 

A study of the language, the form of the poetry, the figures, 
and the subjects of thought will, I think, support this hypothesis, 
but of these criteria the three latter are dangerously subjective ; 
and the test of language is beset with certain difficulties which 
make its application here doubtful. In their stead I would offer 
the results of a few analyses of the Psalter of a different nature, 
furnishing tests of a somewhat more objective character, which 
strikingly confirm the evidence, from heading, arrangement, etc., 
presented above. First let me reiterate the evidence from the gen- 
eral tone and contents of each collection. The contents of the 
first book are more varied than those of any other book, suggest- 
ing a greater range in time, and a broader, less ecclesiastical life. 
A majority of the psalms of this book are joyful or indifferent ; 
but a large minority, including reédited forms of originally joyful 
psalms, express a sense of calamity, whether personal or national, 
and some of these make specific allusion to conditions of exile. 

The contents of the Korah Psalter are in general happy or tri- 
umphant in tone; but reédited forms of two of the psalms indi- 
cate a period of national distress, and the closing psalm of the col- 
lection deals with the general question of calamity. 

Almost one half (six out of thirteen psalms) of the Psalter of 
Asaph is composed of psalms of distress, of which two specifi- 
cally mention the exile, while two represent a condition of reli- 
gious persecution. The other psalms of this collection are either 
philosophical discussions of the problem of life, or poems of the 
triumphant judgments of God. 

Of the “ Prayers of David,” seventeen out of twenty-two repre- 
sent a condition of distress, oppression and conflict, and some 
allude specifically to exile. The remaining five psalms at the 
close of the collection are joyful, and four of these, of a liturgi- 
cal character, contain allusions to the exile as a thing past. 

Psalms Ixxxiv.—lxxxix., largely unoriginal or compiled, contain 
four psalms of distress; and one of them (Ixxxviii.) is the only 
utterly hopeless psalm of the Psalter. Of these four psalms, one 
describes the conditions of the exile; another refers to the exile 
as past, but depicts a condition of hope unfulfilled. Of the re- 
maining psalms of this collection, one is a sweet temple song, and 
the other a pxan of the triumph of Jerusalem over the nations 
through divine power. 


The psalms of Books IV. and V., as far as exxxiv., are, almost 
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without exception, joyful. They are, to a considerable extent, 
liturgical ; they display comparatively little variety of circum- 
stance; and they have an ecclesiastical tone quite in contrast to 
the first book. ] 

In the small collection, exxxviii—exliv., five psalms, all but the 
first and the last, are a cry for deliverance fram enemies on every 
side, and even exxxviii. and cxliv. are hymns of conflict. There 
is much compilation in some of these psalms. 

The “ Praise-song of David,” exlv.-cl., is one pean of triumph. 

Analyzing the references to sacrifice or matters pertaining to 
sacrifice in the Psalter, we find in the first book sacrifice assumed 
without question, excepting in Psalm xl., and the simple, joyful 
side presented. Here, also, we find the king the sacrificer of the 
nation, and his sacrifices (xx. 4) are urged on Yahweh as a ground 
for giving the nation help and victory. But in Psalm xl. we 
meet the prophetic protest against the childish sacrificial view of 
religion. This view is emphasized more strongly in the second 
book, where one of the Asaphite psalms (1.) and two of the 
Prayers of David (li. and lxix.) assert most strongly the anti-sac- 
rificial views of the prophetic school. On the other hand, li. is 
furnished with a sacrificial appendix; and in the same collection 
(1vi. 13) we find the most anthropomorphic reference to sacrifice, 
as something pleasing God by its savor, in the whole Psalter. In 
the fourth and fifth books there is almost no mention of sacrifice 
(in exviii. 27, “ bind the sacrifice ” is a rubrical direction, and not 
a part of the psalm). On the other hand, Aaron, the priests and 
the Levites, who had not been mentioned in the first three books, 
come to the front in the fifth book. Judging from these refer- 
ences, we might say that the first book represents the more primi- 
tive conception of religion, and regards sacrifice as a thing in it- 
self pleasing to God. Just at the close .f this book we find an 
echo of the prophetic reformation ; while Books II. and III. as a 
whole, but more particularly the “ Prayers of David,” represent 
the period of storm and stress, containing both the most vehement 
denunciations of the sacrificial idea, and also the most anthropomor- 
phie picture of sacrifice. Now this battle, as we learn from the 
prophets, began with Isaiah, reached its full development with 
Jeremiah, and ended with the close of the exilic period. The final 
edition of the “ Prayers of David” represents the outcome of this 
struggle, not the abolition of sacrifice, but that mystical treatment 
of it which rendered possible the addition of those closing verses 
to Psalm li. But this spiritualization of sacrifice reached a fur- 
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ther development, which is shown in the last books of the Psalter, 
where we find it clearly not banished, but removed, as it were, 
from the every-day life of the people into an inner court, and 
where this side of religion has become the function of a holy 
priesthood carefully organized and set apart, who are the leaders 
and representatives of the congregation. 

Similarly it is in the fourth and fifth books only, barring the 
late first psalm and the second half of the ninth psalm, that we 
find that exaltation and glorification of the Law which became so 
marked a feature in the Jewish religion after the time of Ezra. 

An analysis of mythological references in the Psalter, anthro- 
pomorphisms in the representations of the nature and dealings of 
God, allusions to angels, survivals of polytheism, and the like, gives 
the same result of a development according to the arrangement of 
the Psalter as we now have it, and particularly of a distinct cleav- 
age between the fourth and fifth books and the remainder of the 
Psalter. It is in Psalm lxxxvi. that we first find the clear state- 
ment, “Thou art God alone” (v. 10); while in the last books 
we find expression of that idea, represented much earlier by the 
prophets, that the gods of the heathen are “not gods” (xevi. 4, 
5; evi. 28). In the earlier books, on the other hand (and there 
are survivals of this belief, in statement at least, in the last books), 
while Yahweh or Elohim is recognized as the God of Israel, 
the true God, and the great God, the psalmist is never able en- 
tirely to rid himself of the idea that the other gods have an 
actual existence. It is not until the fourth and fifth books, also, 
that we find those exalted conceptions of creation, God’s relation to 
nature and His omniscience, which in the Hexateuch characterize 
the priest code in distinction from the Yahwistic and Elohistic 
writers (compare, for instance, Psalms civ. and exxxix. with xviii., 
xxix., Ixxvii. 17-30, Ixxx. 2-4.) 

In the first book we find the “angel of Yahweh” (xxxiv. T; 
xxxv. 6, 7), as in the Yahwistic document of the Hexateuch; in 
the last books of the Psalter we find something of that heavenly 
hierarchy which was developed so fully in later Judaism, — the 
angels, hosts and ministers (xci. 11; ciii. 19-21; exlviii. 2 ete.). 
With the growing perception of the infiniteness and superhuman- 
ity of God, He was removed farther and farther from contact with 
the human. Such primitive ideas and expressions as “ see the 
face of God” (alii. 3), “sons of God” (xxix. 2; Ixxxix. 7), and 
the like, became impossible. God was represented as acting, in 
the more common and mechanical view, through superhuman be- 
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ings, — the hosts of heaven, angels and ministers; in the more 
spiritual view, by a breath, a word, a command (Genesis i.; 
Psalm civ. 7). This led ultimately to the hypostasizing of the 
commandment or word of God, of which we find a trace in a late 
Maccabeean psalm (exlvii. 15). 

The treatment of the question of the future life in the psalms 
seems at first sight to contradict what I have said about a devel- 
opment in the Psalter from beginning to end. A considerable 
number of psalms in the first book, fifteen out of the thirty-seven 
Davidie psalms, treat of or refer to death and the after state ; and 
of these, three — xvi., xvii., and xxxvi. — are regarded by Profes- 
sor Cheyne as showing a hope of, if not a belief in, personal im- 
mortality. In the Korahite Psalter he finds future hope in xlix., 
in the Prayers of David in lxiii. (why not also in lxix.?), and in 
the Psalter of Asaph in Ixxiii. Later than this in the Psalter 
even he finds no glimmer of such a hope. The theory of the 
fourth and fifth books is very distinctly that with death existence 
ceases, and that the blessings of God and the rewards of good and 
evil are to be expected here. In the earlier books, even including 
the Yahwistic collection which closes the third book, there seems 
to be ever and anon a restlessness under these conditions, a 
complaint against them, and a desperate search for a way out of 
death. But in the fourth and fifth books they are accepted and 
acquiesced in, and the theory of the satisfaction and reward of 
religion and righteousness in this life appears to be regarded as 
sufficient. Only, possibly, in the collection exxxviii.—cxliv. do we 
see some faint revival of the protests of the earlier collections. 
This looks at first sight like a retrogression, and in the line of 
spiritual development I suppose we must so regard it. Histori- 
cally considered, however, it accords with the known history of 
religious thought among the Jews. The last two books of the 
Psalter, as already pointed out, belong to the temple and the 
priesthood in a sense in which the other books do not. They are 
peculiarly tinged with priestly views. Now, when in the second 
century B. C., we find the division between Pharisee and Sadducee 
an accomplished fact, it is the priestly aristocracy which consti- 
tutes the essence of the Sadducean party. The Sadducees were the 
conservatives, who maintained the older views, — views which had 
been expressed by the authors of Job xxxii.—xxxvii., of Ecclesiastes 
and Eeclesiasticus. It is to them, also, that we owe the first book 
of Maccabees. The evidence of the Psalter is only what we might 
have expected from a consideration of the history of the times. 
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The last two books of the Psalter belong to the period of the 
spiritual predominance of the priestly aristocracy, which, when 
the Pharisees developed into a party, became the Sadducees. The 
development of the Pharisees as a party, and with them the re- 
vival of discredited (cf. Zechariah xiii. 3-6) prophetic tendencies 
in the Apocalyptic literature beginning with Daniel, was a result 
of the Antiochian oppression and the Maccabean revolt. The 
idea of personal immortality springs into life in this literature. 

Professor Cheyne has argued that the Jewish hope of immor- 
tality was due to Persian influences. An analysis of the refer- 
ences to death and the after state, in the Psalter and in the Book 
of Job also, suggests the development of the hope of personal 
immortality out of the belief in family and national immortality. 
The discussion of the question of death belongs especially to 
periods of national calamity ; and the glimmer of personal hope in 
the psalms referred to, if it exists at all, which I hardly believe, 
comes from the application to the individual of the consoling hope 
of national revival or continuance of life by posterity, which we 
find animating the prophets in the midst of apparent national 
death (cf. Ezekiel xxxvii., Isaiah liii. 10), and which clearly ap- 
pears in the psalms in such passages as xxii. 30-32, ix. 13, 14, 17, 
and others. It was the Antiochian oppression, followed by the 
successful national uprising under the Maccabees, falling at a 
time when, thanks to the Law and the synagogues, individual 
ideas of religion had begun to be developed, which finally con- 
verted a national into a personal belief. Persian influence, if it 
existed and helped to quicken this belief, did so through that dis- 
credited prophetic line which, after a period of dormancy, devel- 
oped in a new form in Daniel and the Apocalypse, rather than 
through the psalmists. 

Other analyses of a similar character seem to me to support 
that general view of the growth of the Psalter which I have 
already presented, and to confirm the dates which I have sug- 
gested for the various books and collections of the Psalter. They 
also help to prove that Professor Cheyne’s method of group- 
ing psalms in the Bampton Lectures is radically wrong. As far 
as dates are concerned, the psalms should be grouped according 
to the evidence of the headings, and their arrangement in the 
Psalter. Each individual psalm should be analyzed to show 
its growth and editing, and the distinction carefully made between 
late psalms and early psalms reédited by later hands. 


Joun P. Perers. 
St. MicHaEv’s Courcn, New York. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. 


Str Henry Sumner Marne and others of recent years have 
made familiar the village community and the large part played 
by it in the development of human society. Fustel de Coulanges 
has performed a similar service for the ancient city. Men have 
grown into civilization by growing together as a community. 
The communal organization not only afforded a shelter for the 
individual, it also provided a method for the education of man 
along the lines of his social instincts and moral sentiments. 
While many have been inclined to centre attention upon the per- 
fection of the individual, whose progress in liberty we have con- 
sidered with Hegel the end of civilization, we see to-day a grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that there is a corporate life in which 
we live and move and have our being, larger and sublimer than 
our own, apart from which the individual withers and lapses 
into barbarism. We begin to have a juster appreciation of in- 
stitutions as the conservators of this corporate life by which the 
individual is nourished. It is my object here to show the 
contribution made to civilization by a certain form of religious 
organization. 

To obtain a full view of the subject in its larger aspects, 
we must fix our attention upon the central problem in reli- 
gious history. If we trace any religious movement toward its 
sources, we shall come somewhere upon the practice of sac- 
rifice. The sacrificial theory seems to have been an inevita- 
ble product of human thought during certain periods of man’s 
history. He interpreted the phenomena of the universe as the 
expression of wills like his own, and he concluded that he 
could gain the favor of these divine beings by offering them 
things precious to himself. The primitive mind could hardly 
fail to hold such a view of nature, and, so thinking of the 
powers about him, man would naturally worship them through 
sacrificial offerings. He felt that his chief need was to secure 
the favor and friendship of his god, and under his rudiment- 
ary cosmology this could only be done by making the deity 
choice presents. As long as man remained upon this plane, re- 
ligion necessarily continued sacrificial. To propitiate the divine 
powers by gifts (to nourish the life common to man and God as 
Professor Robertson Smith holds) was everywhere the essence of 
primitive piety. 
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In the course of time, however, individuals would outgrow 
this conception of the universe, and consequently sacrifice would 
be abandoned as a superstition. When the thought of nature as 
a cosmos and belief in God as a spiritual power arose, then the 
need of propitiation ceased to be felt. When man discovered him- 
self as a moral being, and came to view his relations to God as 
moral obligations, he abandoned the practice of sacrifice, and 
reinterpreted religion as a spiritual service, — an inward life flow- 
ing out in reverence and love. Men arose in Egypt, Judea and 
Greece, who held these new views of nature and life; but being 
only heralds of a new day, they simply abandoned the old sacri- 
ficial practices, without attempting a reorganization of religion on 
the basis of their spiritual discovery. The practice of sacrifice 
still continued among the people, and there was as yet no public 
administration of religion as a spiritual worship and a humane 
service. 

But if the new thought of God as moral law, and of man as a 
spiritual being, was to make itself felt in the world; if religion 
was to have a new method consonant with the facts of natural law 
and the ethics of human life, an administration of piety had to be 
created, free from the sacrificial theory and practice, and so spirit- 
ualized as to express the truth that man is a spirit related to the 
Infinite Spirit. In other words, when man began to see that the 
office of religion is not to propitiate God but to develop the spir- 
ituality of the soul, then it was evident that religious methods 
must pass from sacrificial to educational forms. The develop- 
ment of the new method was the problem which Judaism and 
Christianity worked out. In many respects it was one of the 
greatest problems in the historic evolution of humanity, — this 
creation of a corporate agency to cultivate religion as a spiritual 
development in the line of heart-worship and social service. 

The Hebrew prophets of the eighth century before Christ af- 
firmed that God is Infinite Holiness, who demands of man only 
righteousness. This doctrine, by implication, swept away the 
sacrificial system as an absurdity. The prophets, however, did 
not go beyond the proclamation of the grand truth ; they built up 
no organization founded upon this conception of the law of life. 
Long experience and the codperation of many forces were needed 
to accomplish the full task. The doctrine of righteousness, the 
necessities of the exiles in Babylonia and suggestions derived from 


Persia conspired in unknown degrees to this end. When the 
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Jews came out of their captivity, one sign of the profound change 
which had been wrought in them was the synagogue, the char- 
acteristic institution of Judaism, in which religion began to be 
organized as a spiritual education. The synagogue was the in- 
corporation of the prophetic doctrine as the basis and rule of a re- 
ligious community. Here religion was administered, not as a sac- 
rifice for the propitiation of God, but as a spiritual service for the 
training of man in righteousness. For four centuries, the prob- 
lem of providing religion with an educational method was being 
worked out by the synagogues, sown thickly over Palestine, and 
spread through the Mediterranean countries by the Jews of the 
dispersion.!_ They were religious communities where religion grew 
spiritual and humane ; where Greek, Egyptian and Roman influ- 
ences could enter and play upon the Jewish mind; and where the 
spirit of man could expand in the line of intellectual power and 
moral aspiration. 

In the synagogues, about the beginning of our era, a certain 
ripeness and intensity of moral sentiment had been reached, and 
a certain humanity and spirituality of religious feeling had been 
matured, which made a forward movement inevitable ; this move- 
ment expressed itself in Jesus of Nazareth. Three facts in the 
social and political condition of the time show how large a pre- 
paration there was in the great world for the expansion of an in- 
stitution similar to the synagogue. Roman imperialism had ex- 
tended its methods of civil order over immense bodies of peoples ; 
by bringing them under one administration, it had provided a 
stage for the rapid spread of a great religious or social 10ve- 
ment. The passion for association had become a fixed habit ; men 
banded together for every conceivable object, and this active 
instinct of organization made it easy to group people together in 
religious communities. There was a general movement for re- 
formation ; a new ethical feeling, shown in personal repentance 
and in public sympathy, demanded a better world. Great num- 
bers of earnest and intelligent men, dissatisfied with the official 
religion, which was exclusively sacrificial in form, were looking 
for a new method of religious activity ; they were thus prepared 


1 See Schiirer, The Jewish People, Second Division, vol. ii. § 27 ; Hausrath, 
New Testament Times, vol. i. Second Division; Stanley, The Jewish Church, vol. 
iii. p. 515 ; Kuenen, History of Israel, vol. iii. ch. ix. ; Stapfer, Palestine in the 
Times of Jesus, Book ii. ch. vi. ; Reuss, Apostolic Age, vol. i. Book i. ; Eders- 
heim, Jewish Social Life, ch. xvi. and xvii. 
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to unite with an institution giving promise of good results in this 
direction. 

This, then, was the situation: in Judaism the synagogue ex- 
isted as a free religious community in the germ, where the moral 
sentiment was ready to burst traditional restrictions and make 
the institution more spiritual and cosmopolitan ; in the world at 
large there was a growing moral enthusiasm and a readiness to 
unite for humane service. Now, add to the synagogue the ex- 
pansive and creative personality of Jesus, also Paul’s mighty uni- 
versalism of spirit; and out of it there will come the church as 
a religious community open to all, a religious method in the line 
of spiritual education, fitted to serve and develop man as a moral 
being. Offer this institution to the world, and it will be recog- 
nized by hundreds as the agency long sought,—a form of reli- 
gious organization, expressive of the spirituality of man and ser- 
viceable for the creation of a new society. This is exactly what 
happened. The early church prospered because it served humanity 
better than any other existing association. Its superiority was 
manifest and manifold. It was a community with a lofty religious 
spirit ; it practiced a religious method for educational rather than 
sacrificial purposes. It brought all classes and both sexes to- 
gether as equal associates, in closer bonds and for nobler purposes 
than any other institution in the world. It had what no other 
association had, —the Gospel and the Spirit of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the creative power of a sublime personality. Here the 
transition of religion from the sacrificial to the spiritual method 
was completed. Religion now had a corporate organization for 
pure worship and ethical training. 

The early Christian churches were free and independent reli- 
gious communities. They associated men in one body to render 
God a spiritual worship, to serve him by brotherly love, and to 
incorporate and perpetuate the gospel of Jesus. Desire for ho- 
liness was the bond of union; the service of man was the chief 
aspiration. It was as religious communities that the early 
churches served humanity, and along this line they won their vic- 
tories. They provided a new social organism in which men were 
brought together for moral training and practical helpfulness. 
Christianity accomplished vastly more in this way, by the cultiva- 
tion of religion as a corporate life, than by the teaching of doc- 
trines ; for several generations these were very few in number. 

Historical research in this department has made it plain that, 


1 Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas, Lecture vi. 
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in the earliest time, each group of Christians was an indepen- 
dent church, owing no allegiance to any authority outside itself. 
There were no orders among its members; all were equal, being 
alike priests and prophets of the Living God. If any served 
in special capacities, it was simply as servants of the whole com- 
munity, from which their powers were derived and to which 
they were directly responsible. As Dr. Hatch remarks: ‘“ Each 
community was complete in itself ...and there is no trace of 
the dependence of any one community upon any other.” This 
was pure Congregationalism. The solution of the problem of 
religious organization had at length been reached. The church 
as a free and independent community, in which the social in- 
stincts and the religious sentiments worked together for a com- 
mon end, provided on the one hand the new basis for a society, 
noble in its intent and free in its spirit, and on the other a new 
religious method, educational in its operation and humane in 
its results. 

A variety of influences, constituting a historic necessity, gradu- 
ally carried the early churches away from this simplicity of or- 
ganization and this independency of each congregation. Within 
the local community there emerged a hierarchy. A  specializa- 
tion of functions became necessary, to care for the common 
interests ; the genius of leaders accumulated influence and im- 
portance around the offices they held; to preserve unity, supreme 
authority had to be located in special hands; and thus definite 
orders grew up,— bishop, presbyters and deacons, — separated 
from the general membership, graded in rank and ordained to 
perform distinct duties. The church was no longer a free com- 


munity, with officials who were merely representatives of its” 


equal members ; it came to be in time a dual organization, com- 
posed on the one hand of a passive and powerless body of 
attendants, more spectators than participants, and on the other 
of an official class, deriving appointment from a power external 
to the body of the church, engaged in sacerdotal functions and 
clothed with authority over the institution as a whole. The 
church was no longer a social organ; it had become a hierarch- 
ical institution; it had changed from a free religious community 
into an elaborate ecclesiastical machine. 

While this alteration went on inside the local congregations, 
another profound change was passing over the relation of these 
bodies to one another; they were clustering together into associa- 
tions of churches about metropolitan centres. The desire for 
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fellowship, the necessity of combination for discipline and de- 
fense, the ambition of ecclesiastics, and the example of the civil 
government, — these and other forces tended to bring the churches 
of a province into the network of an elaborate and centralized 
organization. When the process was completed, the local con- 
gregation had lost its independence, and had become a passive 
member of a vast corporation. It was no longer a free com- 
munity by itself, with an end in itself; it had become dependent 
on a great ecclesiastical system, serving purposes other than its 
own and living subordinate to an external authority. 

This was a radical transformation of Christianity, —a trans- 
formation in many ways more important than any change which 
has occurred in its theology. The church ceased to be a free 
and independent religious community, based upon the equality of 
man, set apart for the education of all in holiness, and at liberty 
to expand in the line of its inherent impulse. It became a cen- 
tre of administration, where the majority looked on in silence, 
and the official orders spent their efforts in the exercise of disci- 
pline, in the assertion of dogma and in the distribution of the 
sacraments. The full development came when the lost sceptre of 
the Czsars passed into the hands of the bishops, and Christian- 
ity assimilated the forms and assumed the functions of Roman 
Imperialism. For a thousand years, the medieval church was 
an administration rather than a community. The communal im- 
pulse still found a method of expression in the monastic orders 
and in the various religious brotherhoods, where religion was 
cultivated to some extent as a corporate life, but in a totally dif- 
ferent fashion from that of the early churches. 

In the Latin Christianity of the Middle Ages the individual 
was not a member of a congregation with a communal and spirit- 
ual life of its owns he attended at an altar where a priest ad- 
ministered sacraments. The people of a town were not a reli- 
gious community at work developing social and moral powers, but 
a passive assemblage to which an official distributed the mys- 
teries of religion. The church was not a social organism through 
which a religion of the spirit played, but a place where the people 
assembled to receive the benefits of a hierarchy. The Catholic 
Church in the Middle Ages was not a religious community but 
a religious administration. In this transformation there were 
both loss and gain. Social instincts and religious sentiments no 
longer grew freely under the shelter of a corporate organism. 
Personal liberty and individual responsibility had vanished, with 
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all the blessings which flow from them. The method of religion 
had ceased to be educational and had become sacramental, approxi- 
mating the old sacrificial type. This was perhaps the greatest 
loss. The spirit and method of life built up at large cost and 
sanctioned by Jesus of Nazareth —the service of God through 
the education of man in his humanity — were displaced by a mere 
administration of religious mysteries. 

On the other hand, the medieval church as a mighty admin- 
istrator, with its genius for discipline and leadership, inherited 
from Imperial Rome, had a vast capacity for assimilating and or- 
ganizing the robust but lawless peoples that swept over Western 
Europe. The church as a mere administration met a great his- 
toric necessity. It administered civilization and created bless- 
ings during ages when the Congregational method could have 
accomplished little or nothing. But the day was at hand when 
its ancient good became uncouth, and the new tasks of the new 
times needed new methods. Everywhere in Western Europe in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries serious evils were abundant. 

Other causes were at work, but the low spiritual condition of 
England was largely due to the hierarchical organization of reli- 
gion. The people were destitute of social and religious cultiva- 
tion. They were not participants in a communal life or any 
humane enterprise under the leadership or the sanction of reli- 
gion. They were not associated in common efforts in the line of 
learning or mercy. They were not growing into deep personal 
religion, for no demand for their own free efforts was made upon 
them ; they were not developing socially, for the church did not 
bring them together to work in common. They were merely 
silent attendants at an administration of religious sacraments, in 
the mass or in the confessional. The church was not a religious 
community, in which people met for education in holiness and 
the practice of helpfulness; it was an edifice wherein the sacra- 
ments were administered. The people were naturally superstitious, 
ignorant and careless of religion, except as a source of protection 
from the unseen powers of evil ; the ignorance and superstition of 
the masses can hardly be overestimated. The clergy, having no 
common interests with the people, and under no obligations to 
them, became idle, indifferent and dissolute. They were not 
leaders of a community, elected to promote its moral and spir- 
itual good and respecting its will; members of a special order set 
apart to perform certain religious rites, they claimed to be raised 
above loca] human oversight, and endowed with mysterious gifts. 
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Their corruption was inevitable in such an age; and there can 
be no doubt of the general degradation. The close relation of 
church and state was another prolific source of evils. It made 
religion still more a mere administration of affairs. Corrupt 
clergymen could climb to high place by favoritism. The parish 
was a mere cog in a great political machine, with no freedom of 
growth, no control over its own faith, no authority over its offi- 
cials and no corporate life. 

Forces, however, were at work all over Western Europe, which, 
sooner or later, were to bring about a purification of religion. 
The study of the classics awakened reason from its slumber and 
made man conscious of independence; commerce broadened the 
mind and cultivated a cosmopolitan sentiment; industrial move- 
ments fostered a secular spirit and bred a passion for liberty ; the 
reading of the Bible spiritualized man’s conceptions of his rela- 
tions to God, and brought to light the constitution of the primi- 
tive church as a free and independent congregation. Here and 
there movements toward reformation sprang up spontaneously. 
As a rule, they were aimed at the correction of abuses in the 
practical affairs of religion. Efforts at reform were more politi- 
cal than doctrinal; more the result of social unrest and moral 
earnestness than of scientific discovery. 

The new demand everywhere made was that the church train 
men to a better conduct of life, that it make a holier society. 
Wyclif saw that to do this the independence of the individual 
must be vindicated, the church be divorced from political entan- 
glements, and the interests of religion be taken out of the hands 
of a hierarchy and put into the hands of men personally devoted 
to the spiritual education of the people. The social impulse was 
strong in Wyclif, and it led him to see that the church ought to 
be made a community. He was too busy in other matters to 
work out in detail a new scheme of religious organization, but 
he left undying impulses which contributed to the final solution 
of the problem. Luther was absorbed in attacking the abuses of 
the Papacy and such doctrines as gave them support, and though 
he at one time approached a comprehension of the Congrega- 
tional Polity, he afterwards came to distrust the people, and the 
church of Germany was left without a radical or adequate reor- 
ganization. Zwingli, a greater rationalist, taught with more clear- 
ness than Luther that all ecclesiastical authority inheres in the 
local congregation of believers; but his theory never reached a 
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practical application, and the reformed churches which cherished 
his memory became entangled with the state. 

Calvin saw the importance of making the church a congrega- 
tion of godly people intent on doing the Lord’s will; he vindi- 
cated the necessity of the educational method in religion, and he 
urged that Christianity must be freed from sacramental and hier- 
archical elements and be organized so as to bring every soul 
directly into contact with God for spiritual training. But Calvin 
believed in a strong government, and he did not propose to leave 
congregations free. Within each he located a select body of 
rulers,—the board of elders, — while he grouped churches to- 
gether in presbyteries and synods, in order that a central author- 
ity might preside over all, for discipline in faith and practice. 
He brought the laity into prominence and insisted upon a devel- 
opment of the life of the congregation. He did not leave each 
church a free and independent community, but tied it fast to 
powers external to itself, and here is the defect of the Presby- 
terian Polity.. Speaking broadly, the essence of the Reformation 
lay in the substitution of a ministry serving the church as a con- 
gregation organized for spiritual education, in place of a hier- 
archy administering sacraments. The form of church organiza- 
tion best fitted for this purpose was not the discovery of Luther 
or Calvin. 

The reformers in general insisted that religion must bring man 
into immediate contact with God through his own spiritual na- 
ture, and that the church as a congregation must exist for the 
training of men in righteousness. In England men like Hooper, 
Cartwright and Baxter earnestly demanded that the religious es- 
tablishment be purified along this line; as a rule they expected 
this to be done by the agency of the government. The purifica- 
tion of the church and the reform of religion could be materially 
aided, if not completely accomplished, they thought, by official 
enactment. They had no idea of the separation of church and 
state, but looked to the state for the remedy of existing abuses. 
They were Puritans but not Separatists; reformers but not Con- 
gregationalists. 

There were, however, a few who took a different view of the 
situation, and one man was ready to act in another direction. 
This was Robert Brown, whose life belongs to the last half of the 
sixteenth century. He found described in the New Testament a 
form of church organization unlike anything which existed in his 
country or anywhere in his age; and he believed that religion 
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must receive this organization before Christianity could be ade- 
quately purified. From a study of the New Testament and the 
problem before him, he concluded that deep and practical reforms 
in religion could only be reached as the church was constituted 
solely of earnest, God-fearing men, — men who would covenant 
together to seek holiness and do the Lord’s will. The parish 
system which then existed included the whole community in the 
church ; in this way the spiritual tone of the church was lowered 
by its worldly elements. Brown insisted that the true followers 
of Jesus must separate themselves from the worldly-minded and 
form a congregation to practice pure religion; only such congre- 
gations were true churches. He concluded, in the second place, 
that reforms could be secured and maintained only by making 
each congregation absolutely independent. 

Robert Brown fully appreciated the evils of the ecclesiastical 
system then prevalent. He clearly saw that the quickest way 
to reform society is to build up here and there centres of indi- 
vidual and corporate religious life, and that the wisest provision 
against decay lies in the independence of these individual centres. 
To his mind the only efficient Puritanism was that which gath- 
ered local congregations of true Christians to study and practice 
righteousness. ‘The church,” said he, “is a company of Chris- 
tians, which, by a willing covenant made with their God, are 
under the government of God and Christ, and keep his laws in 
one holy communion.” Each church has supreme authority in 
itself under Christ, and its officers derive their power from the 
entire membership. The three elements of Congregational Pol- 
ity as set forth by Brown and put into practice by him in 
Norwich in 1581 were: (1) Each church must be composed of 
God-fearing people who are equal in their rights and privileges ; 
(2) Each congregation is absolutely independent of all others ; 
(3) There should be a fraternity of churches. These principles 
are commonplace now, but they were then a great discovery. It 
is to be noted that the founders of this new church order were not 
ignorant fanatics, but educated men who represented the high- 
est culture of the time, along with great originality of thought 
and sobriety of judgment. Brown, Barrowe, Robinson, Cotton, 
Owen, Goodwin and Wise were college-bred men, of clear vision 
and rational spirit. 

A complete transition was thus made from the church as 
an administration of sacraments to the church as a free and inde- 
pendent religious community, intent on the training of men in 
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righteousness. It was the recovery, or rediscovery, of that spir- 
itual and educational form of religious organization which the 
primitive Christians possessed. It was, in many respects, the 
most radical and potential event in the Reformation; it made 
endless religious progress possible and the method of growth in 
religion permanent; it was the beginning of a movement, out of 
which innumerable blessings have come, — a movement which is 
bound to have wide sweep and re-create many religious establish- 
ments. The greatest problem in the religious world to-day is not 
the problem of theology but of organization. The initial step in 
religious reform in many quarters must be an approximation to 
the Congregational Polity. This polity meant the substitution 
of an educational for a sacramental method in religion. People 
were brought together as participants in a spiritual worship, face to 
face with God, rather than as spectators of mysterious rites which 
mediated between heaven and earth. Edification was substituted 
for priestly intercession. This reform changed religion from a 
mere appropriation of ecclesiastical merit to a personal growth in 
grace. It afforded the only adequate domicile for a pure reli- 
gion of the spirit. It reinterpreted the task of the church as the 
training of souls in holiness, rather than the application of sacra- 
ments. 

The Congregational Polity meant the freedom of man to grow, 
both as an individual and as a member of the religious com- 
munity. It gave room both for his personal development and 
also for the expansion of that corporate life of which he was a 
part. The principle of the equality of all the members and the 
independence of each community opened to the local church the 
possibility of infinite progress. The church became an open field, 
where new aspirations had free play and where every person 
was made responsible for the interests of religion and called to 
participate in the common life of the organization. With this 
freedom went along, necessarily, an ever-deepening conscientious- 
ness, and with this codperation in a common cause a vast expan- 
sion and interplay of sympathy. This recognition and reorgan- 
ization of the church as a community made Christianity a new 
religion, through the addition of these intense and imperial moral 
elements. Man had the opportunity to grow as an individual 
spirit. As he was made directly responsible for the welfare of 
religion, his sense of moral responsibility was wonderfully quick- 
ened. A member of an independent community and associated 
in common moral endeavor, he grew rich in the elements of 
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the communal virtues, — sympathy, tenderness, helpfulness and 
brotherhood. The Congregational Polity made the church the 
organ at once of the social instinct and the religious sentiment ; 
each refreshed and refined the other, and both together wove the 
fabric of a nobler manhood. It enlisted the social instinct in the 
cause of piety, and engaged the religious sentiment in the service 
of humanity. Nothing like this could exist so long as the church 
was a mere administration of sacraments, and the congregation 
came together to witness a performance, rather than to partici- 
pate in a common life. 

There was another implication in the Congregational Polity, 
seen dimly at first by a few, and yet the inevitable outcome of 
the system, — the separation of church and state. If the church 
is a free and independent religious community, then it must 
stand apart from the state, and if the interests of religion are 
committed solely to such communities, then the state must cease 
to exercise religious functions. This was the necessary infer- 
ence ; and this result came from the irresistible logic of the situa- 
tion. 

Bound up with church independency and the separation of 
church and state, was the principle of religious liberty. If each 
church is a religious democracy by itself, then one church or 
group of churches cannot coerce another church or group of 
churches, in matters pertaining to religion. If church and state 
are separated and the state stripped of religious functions, then 
the state may not take any account of religious opinions as such, 
and may not use force to compel religious belief. As neither 
church nor state has thus any arm of rightful authority by which 
to enforce uniformity of belief, the necessary result must be not 
only religious toleration, but absolute liberty of conscience. The 
history of toleration is a long story, and the growth of the sen- 
timent was due to many causes, but the Congregational Polity 
was the only church organization which compelled its recognition 
and trained men to battle for it. By no mere accident do the 
great names in the history of toleration —John Milton, Henry 
~ Vane, Oliver Cromwell, Roger Williams and John Locke — rep- 
resent this polity. Freedom in religion was probably inevitable ; 
but without this church system it would have come as a super- 
ficial compromise, rather than as the fruitage of a principle, as in 
England. 

The story of the Independents has been well told by Hanbury, 
Masson, Punchard and Dexter. These authors have made us 
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familiar with Robert Brown and his Norwich church; with the 
persecution of Henry Barrowe and John Greenwood ; with the 
Amsterdam congregation under Francis Johnson and Henry 
Ainsworth ; with John Robinson and the Leyden exiles ; with the 
struggles of John Owen and Thomas Goodwin in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly ; with the Independents in the army of the Com- 
monwealth and “Old Ironsides” at their head; and with the 
magnificent service in behalf of religious liberty rendered by 
Roger Williams, John Milton and Oliver Cromwell. The story 
need not be repeated. We know how the Independents were re- 
viled as Separatists during the closing decades of the sixteenth 
century ; how they were scornfully denounced as “ Brownists ” in 
the early decades of the seventeenth century, and hunted down 
as wild beasts by Laud and his minions; how they rapidly came 
to the front during the Long Parliament; how they were fiercely 
opposed by the Scotch party under Baillie in the Westminster 
Assembly ; how under Cromwell’s brief reign they made an en- 
during impression upon English life ; and how, after the restora- 
tion, the inrushing wave of prelacy swept both Independents and 
Presbyterians almost out of sight. We know how this form of 
church organization came to be known as Independency in the 
first half of the seventeenth century ; how John Cotton’s exposi- 
tion of it, as practiced in America, led to its being called the 
“ New England way,” and how finally it came more generally to 
be known as simply “Congregationalism.” We know the part 
that it has played among those who call themselves Baptists, 
standing for liberty of soul and the separation of church and 
state, and proving by their vast missionary enterprises that this 
polity is capable of administrative efficiency on a large scale. 
We also know what spirituality may develop under its shelter 
and inspiration, for the Quakers are essentially Congregational- 
ists. The Congregational method is the only perfected Protest- 
antism ; in countries where it has not existed, the Reformation 
has halted or died; without it religion has nowhere been suc- 
cessfully rationalized. 

The Congregational Polity was brought over to this continent 
in the Mayflower and first planted in American soil at Plymouth, 
where, under Bradford, Brewster and Winslow, it took deep root. 
It was put in force at the organization of the first Congrega- 
tional church on these shores at Salem in 1629. The churches 
in Boston, Roxbury, Watertown and Dorchester followed on the 
same line. Dr. Hatch says of the primitive churches: “In 
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the earliest period the basis of Christian fellowship was a 
changed life,— repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ; it was a unity of a common relation to a 
common ideal and a common hope.” So the early churches 
in New England were covenant churches rather than creed 
churches. Their bond of union was a pledge to live a holy life, 
rather than a profession of faith in a creed.! That they were 
generally Calvinistic is true; that they would have condemned 
any considerable departure from Calvinism is also true; yet they 
put the great emphasis on a godly life. This is made plain by 
their covenants. That of the Pilgrim church at Plymouth (first 
used in England as early as 1602), which had been carried from 
England to Leyden, read substantially thus: “ We, the Lord’s 
free people, join ourselves, by a covenant of the Lord, into a 
church estate in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his 
ways, made known or to be made known unto us, according to 
our best endeavors.” That of the Salem church (1629) reads 
thus: “ We covenant with the Lord, and with one another; and 
we do bind ourselves, in the presence of God, to walk together in 
all his ways, according as he is pleased to reveal himself unto us 
in his blessed word of truth.” 

These covenants, it will be observed, are promises to do rather 
than to believe ; descriptions of aspirations rather than opinions ; 
confessions of motive rather than dogma. The early historian, 
Morton, set forth this fact: “ It was acknowledged only as a di- 
rection .. . and therefore no man was confined unto that form of 
words, but only to the substance, end and scope of the matter 
contained therein.” The early New England churches possessed 
elements of liberality and gave scope to progress far beyond the 
popular conception. For instance, John Cotton in 1640 wrote 
thus: “ We are far from arrogating infallibility of judgment 
to ourselves or affecting uniformity; uniformity God never re- 
quired ; infallibility He never granted us.” In keeping with 
these covenants, was the remarkable declaration made by Cotton 
Mather in 1700: “ Piety will anon be the only Basis of Union, 
... and pious men, in several forms, will come to love and live as 


1 Dr. H. M. Dexter denied the correctness of such a statement, his last 
discussion of it being given in an article on “ Early New England Churches 
and the Creed,” in the Magazine of Christian Literature, June, 1890. All 
that Dr. Dexter proves is that the New Englanders were Calvinists ; he does 
not show that, as a rule in early times, they made church membership depend 
upon belief in an elaborate Calvinistic creed. 
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brethren.” ! The basis of fellowship was thus made to follow the 
line of certain great elements of character. The main object of 
church organization was described as the common pursuit of holi- 
ness. These facts warrant the statement of Dr. Palfrey that 
the covenants were “remarkably free in the earliest times from 
statements of doctrine.” John Wise nobly displayed the spirit of 
the fathers when he wrote: “ Let it be considered whether it be 
not great intellectual weakness or want of policy for one genera- 
tion to contrive needless loads for the next, especially when they 
may get as well to heaven without carrying such packs along the 
road.” 

There existed for many years in New England a certain union 
of church and state which made Cengregationalism so far imper- 
fect. But the voluntary support of churches was the common 
practice in the early days, and in some cases it was long contin- 
ued. Dictation by the state to the churches was, on the whole, 
sporadic and superficial. Practically, the New England churches 
were local religious democracies; and to this fact we must trace 
a large measure of our religious progress and political prosperity. 
As Hon. Robert C. Winthrop has said: “ Independent churches 
prepared the way for independent states and an independent na- 
tion.” Here and there, hierarchical tendencies developed, but 
not in Plymouth colony. For a time a semi- Presbyterianism 
flourished in some quarters, which tinctured the celebrated Cam- 
bridge Platform of 1648. John Cotton, however, who was the 
most influential man in ecclesiastical matters during the first 
generation in Massachusetts Bay, and who began his ministry in 
Boston with some suspicion of the Separatists at Plymouth, mod- 
ified his views in the direction of Independency. The main cur- 
rent of the early religious life of New England flowed in the 
channel of a decisive and straightforward Congregationalism ; 
there was no religious establishment in the New England colonies 
in the sense that the Episcopalian and the Lutheran are the state 
churches of England and Sweden. 

At one time, indeed, there was great danger that the churches 
of New England would be Presbyterianized. Under the leader- 


1 The language of the Cambridge Platform is clear, and it disposes of 
Dr. Dexter’s learned argument : “The weakest measure of faith is to be ac- 
cepted in them that desire to be admitted into the church ; if sincere, and 
they have the substance of that faith, repentance and holiness which is re- 
quired in church membership . . . severity of examination is to be. avoided,” 
ch, xii. § 3. 
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ship of certain ministers in Boston, who desired a stronger gov- 
ernment, a set of “ Proposals” was issued in 1705, which recom- 
mended that a standing council be created to decide upon the 
qualifications of men for the ministry and also to adjudicate 
church troubles. These “ Proposals” brought to the front John 
Wise of Ipswich, “the first great American Democrat,” ! with his 
appeal to the “common reason of mankind.” He condemned the 
scheme as “ a very dishonorable and also a very unreasonable en- 
croachment upon the officers and government of the churches. ” ? 
The proposed council would pluck and deplume the churches 
until they became bankrupts. “Take away these high preroga- 
tives from the churches,” — absolute jurisdiction over their own 
affairs, —‘tand you take away their being.” This done, “we 
may dig a grave to bury all our ancient privileges in.” These 
“* Proposals” to give ministerial associations ecclesiastical author- 
ity to decide who shall preach and what shall be preached, an 
authority which belongs to each local church, “ smell so strong of 
the Pope’s cooks and kitchen . . . that they are enough to stran- 
gle a freeborn Englishman.” 

John Wise asserted the principle of pure Independency, — 
that all conferences and councils have only “ consultative, not a 
judicial power.” For the churches to create a standing council, 
which is “ anti-Christian and arbitrary,” is simply a quick way 
to “cut their throats.” Probably he would have spoken even 
stronger language about “ Prudential Committees,” if they had 
existed in his day. In this respect he stood for the early Chris- 
tian practice of the first centuries, “ when not even the resolu- 
tions of the conferences were binding on a dissentient minority of 
its members.” He reasserted the polity of the fathers: that each 
church has supreme authority to decide what shall be preached in 
its pulpit, and how its affairs shall be managed. Wise’s arraign- 
ment of the “ Proposals” was so masterly and convincing that 
nothing more was heard of “ Consociation” in Massachusetts, 
though it was adopted in a modified form by the Congrega- 
tional churches in Connecticut. There it has been a great source 
of trouble and a hindrance to religious progress, which men 
like Horace Bushnell have condemned as an appendage “ really 
more Presbyterian than Congregational.” If John Wise had not 


1 Tyler, History of American Literature, vol. ii. p.115; “John Wise, the 
Forgotten American,” Magazine of Western History, Sept., 1888, by J. H. 
Crooker. 

2 Wise, Churches’ Quarrel Espoused, p. 163, edition 1860. 
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spoken as he did there probably would have been no New England 
Unitarianism ; by leaving the churches free and independent, he 
kept the way open for the operation of rational influences. 

The difficulties and disasters of Congregationalists have largely 
arisen from a neglect of the principles respecting the authority of 
conferences, which John Wise clearly and eloquently expounded. 
There should have been no serious and permanent split between 
Trinitarians and Unitarians in New England seventy years ago. 
If both parties had been more loyal to the Congregational Polity, 
it would have been better for all concerned. The very genius of 
Congregationalism is its capacity to make new departures ; just 
so far as this freedom of growth is arrested, there is danger 
ahead. If growth had been freely allowed and the Congrega- 
tional Polity strictly observed in the early part of this century, 
there would have been no Andover problem. Drawing lines and 
imposing definitions postponed the day of judgment, but it did 
not cast out the leaven, and the whole problem has now to be 
worked out afresh. 

The Congregational Polity requires that each church shall be a 
free and independent religious community, where social instincts 
are sanctified by spiritual sentiments, and where both work for 
human helpfulness. The Congregational Polity demands that 
every member of this community shall come directly into contact 
with God and shall be free to grow, and that all shall grow to- 
gether in worship and service. The Congregational Polity im- 
plies that the educational method shall supplant the sacramental, 
and that the training of men in holiness shall displace the mere 
administration of mysteries. The church of the future will be 
neither a pulpit, nor a hierarchy, nor an altar, nor a platform, 
but a community intent on bringing in the kingdom of heaven. 


JosEPH H. CrRooKER. 
HELENA, MonTANA. 
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ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


THE noblest and most significant product of Christianity is not 
an institution or a theology, but a man. The story of humanity’s 
progress is written in the lives of great and good personalities. 
Sir William Hamilton said: “There is nothing great in the 
world but man; and there is nothing great in man but mind.” 
This is but saying that the divine movement in creation attains 
its highest expression in the spiritual personality which man 
becomes. Truth, goodness and power are realized in being. The 
revelation of God is always clearest through types of human 
character. Compared with the man Jesus Christ, the entire 
physical universe is but faintly expressive of Deity, and it is 
through the human personality of Jesus Christ that we lay hold 
on the divinity by which’ our lives are saved and fulfilled. 

The honor which we instinctively pay to good men is not a 
kind of subtle self-flattery, but the recognition of that Higher 
Being in whom we discover our ideal, our inspiration and our 
law. Man finds the key to himself, not in nature but in God; 
and he finds God not in the order and forces of nature, but in the 
human spirit which is the form under which the divine Spirit ap- 
pears. In hero-worship man betrays his capacity for worshiping 
God. Where there is no reverence for the human soul, there can 
be no reverence for the universal soul. Worship as well as love 
is everywhere one. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength” is a commandment inseparable from “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” So obedience to the law 
* Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve,” is inseparable from the veneration of that which is God- 
like in man. Wherever truth and goodness and purity appear, 
there is something of divinity. Our capacity for life is a capacity 
for the divine. The world yields an instinctive homage to virtue, 
and it grows continually in power to recognize and in disposition 
to honor that which is holiest and worthiest in human character. 

When great men die, the community pays tribute, not to that 
which was peculiar but to that which in its significance is univer- 
sal. It is not genius of some particular type that attracts rev- 
erent regard ; it is worth; it is goodness ; it is character; it is the 
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embodiment in the man whose death is lamented of those quali- 
ties that belong to the ideal of universal humanity. Society may 
admire the splendor, it may even applaud the eccentricity of gen- 
ius; but it unitedly and persistently honors only that moral ex- 
cellence which above everything else reveals man’s kinship with 
God. Why do men everywhere revere the name and cherish the 
memory of Phillips Brooks? Not simply because he was an 
extraordinary preacher, but because he was so worthful a man, 
because he embodied so largely those massive common virtues on 
which the hopes and happiness and peace of humanity securely 
rest. 

Why do all men who knew him pay tribute to the name of 
Andrew Preston Peabody? Not because he was an eminent 
teacher of morals, but because he was so noble an embodiment of 
those virtues which all men may possess, which almost all men, in 
some degree, do possess. Such men are eminent examples of 
what human nature may attain in fullness and elevation of moral 
life. 

In company with a score or more of gentlemen in this com- 
munity, it was my privilege to be associated with Dr. Peabody 
somewhat intimately in the profitable engagements and delightful 
fellowship of the Ministers’ Club. Of this club he was for many 
years an honored member. Seldom was he absent from its meet- 
ings; and never, when present, did he fail to make some contri- 
bution that enriched all who heard his words. In this somewhat 
intimate relation I learned, as I could not otherwise so quickly 
have learned, in what way and by what means he attained so 
eminent a place in the esteem of the community and so wide 
and beneficent an influence over his contemporaries. In this 
relation I felt at once the winning urbanity and fine courtesy 
of his manners, the strength and comprehensiveness of his men- 
tality, the largeness of his sympathy with men, the massive sim- 
plicity and purity of his character and the genuineness and depth 
and quiet fervor of his religious life. In the best and broadest 
sense of the word, his was a wholesome nature. I remember, and 
must ever remember, the impression made at the first meeting 
and repeated with every subsequent meeting, of that large, sweet, 
noble personality. It is not surprising that college students 
loved and revered him. In his presence one lost the sense of 
friction and irritation which contact with the life of the day had 
produced, and took on involuntarily something of his restfulness 
and benignity. I can see him now, as so often I have seen him, 
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his large frame slightly bent, not with age, but with that stoop 
which marks the life-long scholar, his massive head, with its 
abundance of gray hair, thrust forward, his large-featured, be- 
nevolent face full of welcome, and his kindly eyes shining with 
blended wisdom and goodness. His voice, peculiar to himself, 
low-toned, gentle and slightly muffled, yet strong, speaking with 
a slow, deliberate inflection, suggesting what one fancies Coler- 
idge’s voice may have been in his later years, I can still hear, 
as if but now he spoke. He never seemed alert, and yet his 
mind apparently never missed an important point in the papers 
that were read at our meetings or in the discussion that always 
followed. He would sit in a relaxed position, his head sunk upon 
his breast or lying back on the chair-cushion, his face florid 
with health, his lips slightly parted, his breath coming and 
going in deep, regular respirations, and his eyes closed as if in 
sleep. We often thought that he slept. But when the paper 
was ended, and in the progress of the discussion his turn to speak 
came, we were always made aware how unerringly his mind had 
seized on the main significance of the theme, and how richly it 
was stored with apt learning and judicious reflection. The body 
may have slept, but the soul was awake and active. 

But I must not yield to the temptation to dwell at length on 
what belongs rather to private than to public discourse. Dr. 
Peabody filled, for many years, a large place in the public regard. 
As a preacher, a teacher, an editor and a writer on many sub- 
jects, he ministered for threescore years to an ever-widening cir- 
cle, not only in New England but in all this country. For quite 
seventy years he was identified as student, alumnus and professor 
with our oldest and still greatest American college. He lived to 
a ripe old age full of good works and noble thoughts, and dying 
he bequeathed to his family, his associates, his church and his 
country a name untarnished and a character beautiful and fra- 
grant with all gracious virtues. It would be hard to find a par- 
allel. Surely that community is rich in which such a man has 
lived and wrought and died. 

Hereafter the fit one will arise to write the life of Dr. Peabody, 
if the life of such a man can be written. The best biographies of 
good men in this world are but attempts. In every life there is 
much that is unreportable. Wise and appreciative thinkers will 
give us sincere and helpful estimates of Dr. Peabody’s work as a 
preacher and writer. For all this I disclaim any adequate quali- 
fication. Let me only occupy a little space in which to point out 
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to sympathetic readers some of the main characteristics of this 
man, in the contemplation of which we may strengthen our im- 
pulses toward the virtues that made him illustrious and worthy of 
our love and praise. 

I. One could not know Dr. Peabody without being struck by 
his essential youthfulness, — that is, his freshness of nature, his 
receptiveness, and his easy sympathy with all life about him. 
When I first met him he was already an old man, if one measures 
by years; yet I could never think of him as old. Others who 
have known him for many years have told me that he seemed 
quite as old in the early years of their acquaintance as in these 
last years ; or rather, he seemed quite as young in these last as in 
the earlier years. It was not simply that he preserved his physi- 
eal vigor with little appreciable abatement. He did that to a 
degree seldom seen. He had a wonderful healthfulness of body. 
Many a man is more decrepit at fifty than Dr. Peabody was at 
eighty. But the quality of which I speak was not merely nor 
chiefly physical. He had a healthfulness of mind and sensibility 
that kept him young. Something of the artlessness and sim- 
plicity of boyhood clung to him to the very last. But that which 
characterizes youth especially is receptiveness, quickness of sym- 
pathy and spontaneity of feeling. Dr. Peabody kept in touch 
with men. He saw two generations of men besides his own come 
on the stage of action, yet with the thought and life of each one 
his life mingled as if it renewed itself with each. The world has 
moved fast in the second half of this century. Many men whose 
work began in the first half have been left behind. They have 
not been ‘able to adjust themselves fully to the new thought and 
the new science. Dr. Peabody, letting go of nothing that was 
worth keeping in the old, welcomed all of truth in the new. 

The great idea of evolution, which has proved to be the greatest 
structural force in the domain of human thought since the Revival 
of Learning, found him, unlike many of his contemporaries, hos- 
pitable and receptive. He grew with the growth of the world. 
The world could not get ahead of him. He was-the true conser- 
vative, for he had the conservatism, not of the fossil, but of the 
growing, plastic organism, that with sure instinct keeps in har- 
mony with its environment. 

He was as youthful in social sympathies as in his intellectual 
life. In his relations to students, though his own class passed 
out of the college halls sixty-seven years ago, he was always an 
undergraduate, a member of each class that left Harvard year 
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after year to take its place among the world’s workers. The stu- 
dents recognized this. They claimed him with unerring sense of 
kinship and comradeship. It is less intellectual vitality than it is 
vitality of heart that keeps men young. Love is the true foun- 
tain of immortal youth. The heart that loves is always young. 
Those who came into his life late found no lack of cordiality and 
sympathy and cheerful fellowship. It was natural that, with this 
perennial youthfulness, Dr. Peabody should have shown no de- 
cline in the quality of his work. Whatever he did in these last 
years was almost as fresh and virile as anything that he had done 
for forty years previously. Surely he never preached better ser- 
mons, — sermons more perfectly in touch with the spiritual life of 
men, and more abundantly ministrant to their spiritual needs, 
than those which he preached two or three years ago in King’s 
Chapel. 

In an essay on the Fourth Gospel which Dr. Peabody read be- 
fore the Ministers’ Club some two years ago, and which through 
the suggestion of several members, notably Professor J. H. 
Thayer of the Harvard. Divinity School, was published shortly 
after, in company with the brief and able tractates on the same 
subject by Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Ezra Abbot, Dr. Peabody 
adduced an argument for the Johannine authorship from the evi- 
dences which the Gospel affords of its being the work of an old 
man, whose memory characteristically retained impressions of 
trivial circumstances and minute events of his early life. In this 
essay, finely conceived and beautifully written, the author with 
mingled humor and pathos referred to his own experience as an 
old man in illustration of a certain senility traceable in the Fourth 
Gospel. It was the only time, I think, that I ever heard him 
speak of his age. It required an effort on our part to think of 
him as old. There was nothing senile in his argument; and in 
the discussion of papers by others in which he always took part, 
while often there were delightful and instructive reminiscences, 
there was nothing of the wandering garrulousness that so often 
characterizes old age. His mind grasped the subject quite as 
much with the vigor of youth as with the wisdom and insight of 
ripe maturity. 

With the quick susceptibility and ready sympathy of youth Dr. 
Peabody preserved always much of its innocency. He certainly 
was not a man without passions, but there seems never to have 
been in him any unlicensed tempestuousness of passion. The 
tide of his life ran strong and full, like a deep river that brims its 
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banks and with placid speed hastens on its way. How often old 
age bears the marks of hot volcanic passions, that in youth 
wrought havoe and sorrow, and though with years and white hairs 
peace has come, yet 

The sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
Dr. Peabody was like the mountain capped with snow, but clothed 
with verdure and quick with life from base to snow-line. Inno- 
cency as well as love kept him young. 

II. Not less remarkable than his youthfulness was Dr. Pea- 
body’s industry. He had a power of sustained diligence seldom 
equaled. It is difficult to tell the story of how much he did. 
Many volumes of sermons, lectures, essays, treatises, and biograph- 
ical studies came from his pen; yet besides writing these he did 
more than enough to fill an ordinary life. He began work when a 
mere boy in years, and continued his labors unremittingly to the 
very last. He mastered a wide and various learning, and he used 
his learning with the ease which only severe and prolonged disci- 
pline can give. How was itthat he could accomplish so much work, 
all of it well worth doing? Partly it was due to his continuous 
physical health ; but still more it was due to his method. He did 
not overwork, and he wasted no time. President Wayland once 
said to his students, “ Nothing can stand against day’s-works.” 
It was the steady continuance in well-directed endeavor that en- 
abled Dr. Peabody to do so much. Only one who was familiar 
with his daily habits could speak with confidence concerning his 
method in detail; but what I have said must certainly be true. 
So much is implied in the testimony of one who, like Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, has known him for many years. 

But even more important than his method was his capacity for 
working without flurry and friction. His intellectual machinery 
moved calmly and easily. Goethe’s words, Ohne Hast, ohne Rast, 
were admirably exemplified in his life; he hasted not, he rested 
not. The absence of friction in his work was due undoubtedly in 
part to a happy temperament and a great good sense. A more 
sane man than Dr. Peabody never lived. But this freedom 
from friction was due in part also to the purity and serenity of his 
moral life. He did not worry. He did not attempt impossible 
tasks, and then fall back in exhaustion and discontent and self- 
reproach. He wisely measured his own strength, and as he never 
put off till to-morrow what belonged to to-day, so he never per- 
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plexed and burdened to-day with what belonged to to-morrow. 
We often hear it said that “ it is better to wear out than to rust 
out.” But more men are worn out by worry than by work, and 
friction makes greater wear and tear than the severest labor. A 
little sand in the bearings does far more mischief than increased 
speed or prolonged action. The man whose heart is serene al- 
ways works mentally with comparative ease. Dr. Peabody was 
the embodiment of serenity. His very smile was a benediction of 
peace. It would be hard to think of him as flustered or fretful. 
This dominant serenity was more than the result of a happy tem- 
perament; it was the result and expression of a fine and perva- 
sive morality. In application he was slow, strong, tenacious and 
temperate. In him, “ mind and soul according well” did “ make 
one music.” 

There is much for younger men to learn from Dr. Peabody’s 
prolonged and fruitful industry. If they find their way to the 
secret of it, and take to heart what they learn, they will prolong 
their days, enhance their happiness and increase for the good of 
the world the solid results of their toil. 

III. Another marked characteristic of Dr. Peabody was his cath- 
olicity. It is not too much to say that he was one of the broadest 
men of our time. Some men are broad and shallow; he was 
broad and deep. Some are broad on one plane of their thought, 
and narrow on another; he was broad on every plane. Like a 
cube he stood, four-square to the world, ample and massive. A 
member of the Unitarian church by birth and training, he was 
more than a Unitarian, as Phillips Brooks was more than an 
Episcopalian. He, too, belonged to the Church Universal. His 
life-long friend, the venerable Dr. Morison, says of him: “In 
the public meetings of the Unitarian body or in more private 
gatherings he was second to no one in the knowledge he imparted 
or the impulse which he gave in the discussions of the day. And 
neither his name nor his influence was limited by the religious 
denomination to which he belonged. His sympathies went out 
to all who were engaged in making the world wiser and better, 
whether in church or state; and his presence was cordially wel- 
comed by Christians of every name.” This is a true and temper- 
ate testimony. Never did Dr. Peabody show any traces of the 
sectarian spirit. He loved God and truth and his fellow-men 
with the breadth and placid strength of his large and generous 
nature. His mind was busied with the universals that reconcile 
and unify rather than with the particulars that divide men and 
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excite them to antagonisms. As truly as the great bishop whom 
I have named, he was a man of synthetic and comprehensive 
mind. He made no sacrifice of principle, for his principles were 
of such large and fundamental nature that in them Christian and 
Hebrew, Protestant and Romanist, Orthodox and Unitarian, found 
a common meeting-ground. In the centre of a storm-cycle there 
is calm; and the fury begins and increases as one approaches the 
circumference. Dr. Peabody stood near the centre, untroubled 
by the sectarian tempests that throw into tumult the minds of 
smaller men. It was good to come near him, and to feel the 
influence of his peaceful, benignant strength. In character and 
utterance he was a noble type of the true Catholic, and such a 
life as his is a strong testimony to the unity of truth and a power- 
ful reconciling force in human society. 

IV. It remains to say a few words concerning Dr. Peabody’s 
piety. He was eminently a devout man. No one who once had 
the privilege of hearing him pray could ever doubt that he was 
a man of deep and fervent spirituality. He believed in God 
with the entire force of his nature. In this, as in everything 
else, he was calm, but his calmness could never be mistaken for 
coldness. He had the same breadth and fullness of religious life 
as he had of intellectual life. Indeed, the two were not separate ; 
they were interfused in one. Thought was never separated from 
feeling. Horace Bushnell somewhere speaks of men whose hearts 
sail clear above their theology. It was not so with Dr. Peabody. 
His faith was felt as well as reasoned. His dogma was instinct 
with life and flushed with the red blood of emotion. Theologi- 
cally a Unitarian of the Channing school, experimentally he was 
a Christian of the one universal school of Christ. If to some his 
intellectual conception of Jesus Christ seemed inadequate, prac- 
tically his conception of Christ was that of the purest saints from 
St. John down to Bishop Brooks. To the Son of God he ren- 
dered frankest, most reverent homage. His faith had the simpli- 
city of a child’s trust and the strength and grasp of that confi- 
dence which the wrestling soul has won through prolonged and 
triumphant struggle. He prayed as one who talked with God. 

As was Dr. Peabody’s faith, so was his life. He lived his 
creed. As he prayed, so he thought and spoke and did. His 
religion suffused his daily living. If there were no ecstatic rap- 
tures, at least to the observing eye, there was no pretense, no 
unreality. A sound, wholesome, reverential and benignant man, 
he did his work with supreme and unaffected regard for the eter- 
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nal realities of God and Christ and righteousness. With stain- 
less character he walked among men, an embodied encouragement 
to the weak, comfort to the sorrowing, incentive to the aspiring, 
rebuke to the sordid and selfish and refreshment to the weary. 
Gentle, peaceful and strong, he tranquilized the petulant and 
fretful, inspired the doubting to faith and made all men feel the 
reality and worth of religion and virtue. He reannounced and 
verified the Christian idea of life by the purity and elevation and 
force of his character. Singularly blessed in his own life, he 
shed abroad blessing upon his fellow-men; and in his departure 
from this world he bore with him the unstinted love and rever- 
ence of all who knew him. Most nobly did this Christian scholar, 
preacher and man illustrate Coleridge’s words : — 


Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends ! 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man? Three treasures, — love and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infants’ breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, — 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 


Puitie STAFFORD Moxom. 
First Baptist Cuurca, Boston. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A History of Zisthetic. By Bernarp Bosanquet, M. A. (Oxon.). Lon- 
don : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xxiii, 
502. 

This book, by a well-known scholar and philosopher, offers itself as an 
attempt to fill, at least in part, a serious gap in the English literature of 
the History of Philosophy. “The present work,” says the author in his 
preface, “is primarily addressed to those who may find a philosophical 
interest in understanding the place and value of beauty in the system of 
human life, as conceived by leading thinkers in different periods of the 
world’s history.” There can be no doubt of the inadequacy of the previ- 
ous literature in English upon this branch of historical study. As to the 
satisfaction to be derived from the present volume by students of the sub- 
ject, much must, of course, depend upon the author’s success, first, in de- 
fining the place and business of esthetic theory, and second, in deciding 
upon a good method of dealing with the history of this theory. 

As a fact, it is with small interest that one studies zsthetic theories, 
unless he himself has a pretty well-defined notion of what he wants an 
zsthetic theory to do for him; while to have such a notion is already to 
possess a pretty definite concern which will guide one’s whole study. It 
is useless for me to read answers to the questions that I do not ask my- 
self. A man’s taste may differ widely from mine; it may be far too 
deep or well trained for my present comprehension ; or it may embody a 
vastly different temperament from my own: yet I may, at every turn, 
have to learn from his experience when he expresses his immediate sense 
of fondness for this or that concrete work of art. But what he re- 
flectively says in the form of a theory concerning the nature of his 
artistic consciousness will mean little to me unless his theoretical curi- 
osity takes a shape that I regard as important. Is esthetic theory a 
branch of metaphysic, or of psychology? Is its purpose to tell me what 
is the ultimate real nature of an objective truth called the beautiful ? 
Or is its intent to give me an account of how individual men come by 
their personal ideas of beauty? Or, thirdly, is it neither of these things, 
but rather a series of inductive generalizations concerning the character- 
istics which, as a fact, are found to be present and effective in the various 
types of great works of art that have come into existence? In other 
words, is esthetic doctrine nothing but a sort of generalized criticism, — 
a collection and systematization of what the critics of individual works or 
special departments of art have made out? These questions are impor- 
tant preliminaries to every discussion of esthetic theory, or of its history. 
A history of criticism would be one thing, and would appeal to a certain 
definite interest in many students. A history of metaphysical zsthetic 
doctrines would be another thing. A history of xsthetic psychology 
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would be still a third thing. The method of procedure, the class of read- 
ers to be interested, the questions to be faced, the relation of the work to 
the more concrete history of art itself, would be very different in these 
various cases. It is, of course, possible to combine all three undertakings 
in one book, but it is well to keep them always sundered in one’s mind as 
one proceeds. 

Our author has not quite sufficiently faced (so the present reviewer 
feels) these alternatives in their true distinctness. Yet they are of a 
sort not at all uncommon when we begin to study philosophy. To take 
a parallel case: There is such a thing as the science of physics. There 
is such a thing as the philosophy of nature, which deals with the meta- 
physical problems that lie at the basis of the concepts of physics. There 
is, thirdly, such a thing as the psychology of our belief in the external 
world. These three doctrines are, indeed, in the eyes of the wise, very 
genuinely related, but they are still separate undertakings of our finite 
thought ; and no one of them does well to trespass on the other’s realm, 
however much they may codperate. Even their history may well be 
treated with considerable independence. Roughly corresponding to the 
exact empirical science of physics, there is also a very inexact body of 
doctrine that may be called by the name of art-criticism. This body of 
doctrine, highly empirical and changeable in content, has a very complex 
history, but a very important one; since what men have from time to 
time tl ought about the art of their day, and of former days, throws an 
important light on the whole history of culture. Corresponding to the 
philosophy of nature there is also a purely philosophical zsthetic. Cor- 
responding to the psychology of our ideas of the external world, there is 
the psychology of our artistic consciousness. Were it not better more 
sharply to sunder these undertakings? “Wenn Ihr im Suchen euch 
trennt, erst wird die Wahrheit erkannt.” 
| What Mr. Bosanquet gives us in this book is (1) a very scholarly and 
often admirable account of the most important metaphysical theories of 
the beautiful; (2) joined herewith, in a fashion that we feel to be un- 
equal, and often whimsical, a sketch of selected examples of doctrine 
illustrating the history of art-criticism and of the artistic consciousness 
generally ; (3) a decidedly inadequate discussion of the history of the 
still infant doctrine of the psychology of the artistic consciousness. The 
present reviewer has the feeling that, had Mr. Bosanquet more sharply 
distinguished these natural divisions of his subject, he would have been 
less unequal in his use of the literature of art-criticism, more just to the 
relative importance of psychological ssthetics, and not less mindful than 
he very rightly is of the organic connectedness of all human conscious- 
ness concerning art. To divide for the ends of science is not to forget 
relationships, but rather to clarify them. 

It is proper to say, however, that Mr. Bosanquet’s literary unity is a 
very deliberately chosen one, that he has given many of his own reasons 
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for it as he has proceeded on his way, and that the present reviewer, 
writing as a student of philosophy, and not as a student of art, feels no 
right, in this field, to be at all dogmatic. The question is merely one of 
ideals and of general plans. Our author’s competence and scholarship in 
dealing with his selected material are everywhere manifest. As to his 
own announced plan, it runs thus: “ sthetic means philosophy of the 
beautiful” (p. 1). The subject-matter of this book is therefore “ the 
succession of systematic theories by which philosophers have attempted to 
explain or connect together the facts that relate to beauty.” But this 
history cannot be divorced from the history of fine art itself. This is 
especially true in case of the history of wsthetic, because the objects of 
which the artistic consciousness of any age is aware “ have an importance 
which rather increases than diminishes as the ages go by. Thus when 
we attempt the task of tracing the esthetic consciousness through the 
stages of its development, we have before us a concrete material not of 
mere antiquarian interest, but constituting a large proportion of what is 
valued for its own sake in the surroundings of our present life” (p. 2). 
In the recent literature of the subject, as the author tells us (p. 394; ef. 
p- 414 on Schasler’s “Critical History of Aésthetic,” and p. 429 on von 
Hartmann’s historical treatment of esthetic doctrines), the history of art 
and the history of the philosophical views about art have been treated 
too much in separation from one another. “The present writer” (p. 
394) “has attempted to bend back the line of historical inquiry towards 
the evolution of beauty as an objective though mental phenomenon, and 
away from the mere affiliation of philosophical opinions.” Accordingly, 
the whole study is based on the contrast between the consciousness of the 
beautiful prevalent in antiquity and the more modern forms of the artistic 
consciousness whose rise is mainly due to Christianity (p. 4, pp. 111-115, 
chapter vi. passim, chapter viii. pp. 171-175). The Greek esthetic 
consciousness is discussed in general, and in connection with the philo- 
sophical theories from Socrates to Plotinus, in chapters ii—v. Chapter 
vi. deals with “Some Traces of the Continuity of the Asthetic Conscious- 
ness throughout the Middle Ages,” and is accordingly of an extremely 
varied character. Chapter vii. is a somewhat unexpected essay entitled 
“‘ A Comparison of Dante and Shakespeare in Respect of Some Formal 
Characteristics,” — a paper as ingenious as it is of doubtful bearing upon 
the purpose of this book. Chapter viii. states ‘The Problem of Modern 
Esthetic Philosophy,” and briefly sketches the relevant philosophical views 
of Leibniz, Shaftesbury, Hume and Baumgarten. Chapter ix., entitled 
“ The Data of Modern sthetic Philosophy,” is largely taken up with 
selections from the history of art-criticism in the period immediately be- 
fore the rise of modern esthetic philosophy. Here one finds a pretty 
extended discussion of both Lessing and Winckelmann. Herder, men- 
tioned on page 252, is nowhere treated at length, or rated at his just 
significance as an inspiring and influential literary critic, although 
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his rights are probably as good as those of Winckelmann. Chapter x. 
is devoted to Kant’s esthetic theories. Chapter xi. deals with Schiller’s 
esthetic essays, and gives a confessedly, and no doubt necessarily, too 
brief account of Goethe’s general views upon the topics in question. 
Chapter xii. is concerned with Schelling and Hegel. “ Hegel’s treat- 
ment of the Ideal” (p. 342) is, in its technically philosophical aspect, 
“the greatest single step that has ever been made in esthetic.” Chap- 
ter xiii., entitled “‘ Exact’ Esthetic in Germany,” is, to the present 
reviewer's mind, the most incongruous and unsuccessful chapter of the 
whole work. Side by side with Schopenhauer’s beautiful dream of a 
mystical zsthetic doctrine stands a brief sketch of Herbart’s theory 
(pp. 368-373), and a longer account of the Herbartian, Zimmermann. 
The same summary then includes brief accounts of Fechner’s and of 
Stumpf’s views on special problems of xsthetic psychology ; and there- 
upon the recent students of the psychology of the artistic conscious- 
ness are in general bidden, as it were, to take heed what a poor figure 
they make under the circumstances. Psychology will, indeed, as we 
later learn (p. 466), play “a leading part,” “in the zsthetic of the fu- 
ture,” but Mr. Bosanquet even in this later passage regards psychology 
as being only a “necessary pendant” to a more philosophical investiga- 
tion. Yet psychology is no “necessary pendant,” but an empirical in- 
vestigation by itself, as free from the trammels of any reflective philoso- 
phical theory as astronomy is free from giving any heed to Kant’s 
Deduction of the Categories, and free in precisely the same sense. So 
he who inquires into the psychological mechanism whereby individuals 
have come by their artistic joys, is pursuing an inquiry that does not lie 
“within ” the region which “ Objective Idealism ” very rightly looks upon 
as its own; and the present reviewer, as himself an “ objective idealist ” 
must venture to wonder at Mr. Bosanquet’s apparent misunderstanding 
of the psychologist’s position. Chapter xiv., on the “ Methodical Com- 
pletion of Objective Idealism,” deals with Rosenkranz, Carritre, Schas- 
ler and von Hartmann, with references to Solger, Weisse and Vischer. 
Chapter xv., in a very interesting way, brings the discussion back to 
English ground, draws together the threads of the argument, and closes 
with an outlook into the future. 

As to his own esthetic theory, Mr. Bosanquet defines the beautiful on 
page 5 in terms so abstract as to ensure considerable questioning in some 
readers’ minds. He gives the same thought expression again and again 
in the course of his book, and almost always in simpler terms than in 
this first passage (cf., for example, the passages pp. 173, 283, 430, 463). 
When something rational, deep, true, significant, is directly, immediately, 
obviously, expressed to sense, in forms consistent with the nature of the 
medium of the expression, then we have something beautiful. The 
Greek theories laid stress upon the formal conditions of the expression in 
any medium (“unity in variety,” etc.). The modern mind has come to 
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lay more stress upon the depth or “ characteristic ” nature of what is ex- 
pressed. The unfolding of this conception of the “characteristic ” is the 
true philosophy of the beautiful. 

This is no place to enter into discussion of the issues thus suggested. 
It is enough to have indicated our author’s scope, and the reasons why, 
to the present reviewer’s mind, the book remains unnecessarily fragmen- 
tary and unequal in its method of work. If art-criticism is to have so 
important a place amongst the “ Data of Modern Asthetic,” why, then, 
should France have so little place in one’s discussion of the literature of 
the subject? If the “ Philosophy of the Beautiful” is the sole principal 
topic of the book, why, then, are the researches of recent psychologists 
treated as if it were the fault of psychology that they are, after all, only 
empirical researches? If the history of Esthetic has to be treated in 
close relation to the history of Art, why is the relation developed in such 
an unequal and even, at times, almost capricious fashion? Such ques- 
tions will arise as one reads. 

Yet, after all, these are perhaps but the incidents of an undertaking 
relatively novel, and surely enormously difficult, for the execution of 
which we must, despite all questions or objections, deeply thank our 
learned guide through these peculiarly obscure pathways of philosophical 
Esthetic. The book is one of the most thoughtful industry. 


JOsIAH Royce. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By Epwarp Carrp, M. A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Two volumes. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose & Co. ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 

We doubt if Professor Edward Caird has his equal as a critic of 
philosophical systems. He deals with the system that he is considering 
somewhat as a good teacher deals with a scholar whom he is correcting. 
The teacher makes the boy see his faults, but he points them out in such 
a way that the boy does not lose his self-respect. Professor Caird treats 
the systems that he criticises in such a manner as to make us see their 
limitations ; at the same time he may even deepen our respect for them. 
Two elements enter into his criticism, which are, perhaps, only different as- 
pects of the same method. One is an application of what has been called 
the “ Hegelian irony.” He puts himself into sympathy with the system, 
places himself at the heart of it, so to speak; and encourages it to de- 
velop into its full significance. As it does this, it passes beyond itself. 
Its limitations become apparent through the carrying out of its own prin- 
ciples. The other element, or aspect, of his method is found in the fact 
that he holds the system that he is criticising up before the ideal sys- 
tem. In this way both its limitation and its needed complement are 
made clear. We realize the strength and worth of the system criticised, 
even while we feel its shortcomings. The grandest example of Professor 
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Caird’s work as a critic is found, of course, in his great work on Kant, 
and perhaps the most charming in his book on Comte. In the discussion 
of Cartesianism in the volume before us we have a presentation of 
Cartesianism in its historical development which the reader will find 
extremely interesting and helpful. 

While we were familiar with Dr. Caird’s strength as a philosophi- 
eal writer, we had not known him before as a writer on literature. 
The examples of his work as a literary critic which these volumes pre- 
sent make us wish that he would do more in this line. Naturally he 
deals rather with the content than with the form of the works that he 
considers, and his philosophical position is every now and then apparent. 
These characteristics of his work only add to its value. Itis a great 
thing to have so wise and thoughtful a man talk to us about books in his 
own way. His style, which in his larger work some may have thought 
obscure, owing to the profound matters with which it dealt, here shows 
itself clear and luminous and rises often into beauty. Take for instance 
this sentence in regard to Dante: “ His ‘ Divina Commedia’ may be com- 
pared to the portal of a great cathedral, through which we emerge from 
the dim religious light of the Middle Ages into the open day of the 
modern world, but emerge with the imperishable memory of those har- 
monies of form and color on which we have been gazing, and with the 
organ notes that lifted our soul to heaven still sounding in our ears.” 
The substance of the essay on Wordsworth is summed up in the sen- 
tence, “ Wordsworth is Rousseau moralized, Christianized, and, as it 
were, transfigured by the light of the imagination.” 

In the extremely interesting paper on “Goethe and Philosophy ” it 
seems to us that Professor Caird does not do full justice to Goethe’s idea 
of the part which the negative element, embodied in Mephistopheles, 
plays in life. Because this element is embodied in the devil, Professor 
Caird contends that Goethe expresses “the idea of all negation, contro- 
versy and conflict, as something essentially evil.” In fact, in Goethe’s 
scheme these elements enter as working out substantial good. One 
might almost apply to Goethe, so far as the use he makes of Mephisto- 
pheles is concerned, what Professor Caird says of Wordsworth: “The 
contemplation of evil and pain always ends with him by an inevitable re- 
coil, in an inspired expression of his faith in the good which transmutes 
and transfigures it, as clouds are changed into manifestations of the sun- 
light they strive to hide.” So Mephistopheles says of himself that 
he is — 

Ein Theil von jenes Kraft 
Die stets das Bése will und stets das Gute schafft. 


We cannot dwell upon these papers as we would. We can only add 
that, besides the essays already referred to, the subjects treated are 
“ Rousseau,” “The Genius of Carlyle,” “The Problem of Philosophy at 
the Present Time,” and “ Metaphysic.” The last-named paper, as well 
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as the essay on “Cartesianism,” has been published in the “ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” Indeed, with the exception of the interesting paper 
on Carlyle, all the essays have previously seen the light in some form or 
other. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


England and Rome: A History of the Relations between the Papacy and 
the English State and Church from the Norman Conquest to the Revolution 
of 1688. By T. Dunsar Ineram, LL. D., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

There are some questions which are never settled; they sing the re- 
frain in Tennyson’s “ Brook,” “ Men may come and men may go, but I 
go on forever.” Such is the perpetual flow of evidence and argument 
and opinion in the matter of the relations of Rome and England. These 
relations concern the prerogative of the Crown, the power of Parliament 
as compared with that of Convocation, the attitude of the people to the 
Government as subjects and to the Church as sons. The questions arise 
whether “the Church in England is also the Church of England ;” if so, 
when did it begin to be such; does it date from the post-Apostolic days 
among Britons or Saxons, or from the conversion which had its rise in 
the Court of Ethelberht and Bertha; or did it come in with the Con- 
queror, as so many new names in the nobility of England did; or was it 
a creation of that Reformation which Henry VIII. unwillingly advanced 
under stress of pressure, domestic and personal, as well as ecclesiastical 
and national ? 

This whole field is taken up for a new survey by Dr. Ingram in his 
work “ England and Rome.” He is convinced that the time has now 
come when the phrase “ ‘Tudor Supremacy ” should be banished from our 
histories; “for it implies that the ecclesiastical — not the spiritual — 
headship of the English Church was first claimed by that Family, and 
that it did not exist before the reign of Henry VIII. No suggestion 
could be more unfounded.” 

This is the thesis which Dr. Ingram sets himself the task of demon- 
strating. He holds a brief for the defense of the prerogative of the 
English Crown, in the matter of the regulation of the ecclesiastical as 
well as temporal affairs of the Church of England, from the earliest 
times. This regulation, he thinks, can be separated from the parallel 
claim of oversight in matters spiritual, which, he believes, was always 
held by the Church, and allowed to the Church by the Crown without 
debate. To establish this position, he passes in review the occupants of 
the English throne from the Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. 
His review is clear and his use of original materials judicious for his pur- 
pose, but one cannot quite feel sure in the course of the review that Dr. 
Ingram is as much an historian as an advocate; he never loses sight of 
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his hypothesis in his interest in the general situation ; he allows himself 
the amount of material which sustains his case and no more. Thus one 
misses the local color, which is as necessary for attractive narrative as it 
is for due proportion in historical judgment. We feel the legal habit 
throughout the work, not only in its relentless logic, but in a certain advo- 
cacy and determination to succeed with the case in hand. 

The claim that a distinction exists between the ecclesiastical and the 
spiritual is certainly true; it is a distinction which inheres in the words 
as now used and in the facts as they now appear ; but that the distinction 
was not always clearly made in the periods described in this historical sur- 
vey is not so much due to a loose use of language, as Dr. Ingram asserts, 
as to the absence of a distinction in the use of “ office” and “ authority ” 
before the Reformation. It is a distinction not present to the Roman 
Catholic mind, which it has been necessary to make and maintain against 
Catholic claims from the time of Gregory VII. until now. The resistance 
of William the Norman was against Papal Authority as a whole, in its 
interference, not against one phase of it or another ; the demand upon the 
Crown, then, as always, was that it should be subject to the Roman See. 
This claim William successfully repudiated, although his ships bore the 
papal ensign when they headed for the English coast; but the ensign 
simply attested that William was a believer of the only Church in West- 
ern Europe; the claim of fealty made by Gregory was not a claim in 
which the demarcation of ecclesiastical and spiritual was set forth. It 
seems, therefore, certain that a difference which the Church did not ree- 
ognize in theory was not a difference which regulated the practice of the 
Crown of England. It is a well-known definition of Catholicism that 
“the office of the Sovereign Pontiff is a dignity not of order but of 
jurisdiction.” That is to say, the spiritual function is not the point on 
which the emphasis falls in any Catholic mind ; that lies in the Church 
as a divine instrument of grace; but the Pope is supreme as to jurisdic- 
tion. It was this foreign jurisdiction which the Crown of England had 
resisted, and on which the Court of Rome insisted. So far Dr. Ingram’s 
position is unquestionable ; all other questions as to administration, nomi- 
nation of bishops, translation from See to See, payment of Peter's Pence 
and annates, came to the front, or were in abeyance, according as suprem- 
acy was recognized or disallowed. The result was determined by the 
personal force of King and Pope as arrayed against each other, aided by 
considerations of statecraft,— such as the relations of England to the 
Continental Powers and the relation of these to the Roman See. This 
last relation was further complicated and controlled by the stages in the 
evolution of the Sovereign Power in its struggle, first, to secure a single 
representative among contending claims as in earlier times ; then in the 
struggle of king and clergy on the one side and the king and the bar- 
onage on the other, the King sometimes making common cause with the 
Clergy, sometimes holding them in stern control. The Pope, after the 
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time of Gregory VII., was counted as on one side or the other, — always 
for the sake of supremacy as a sovereign, not as a hierarch of religion 
alone. It was in no sense a struggle of religion, but of self-preservation 
in England against Europe ; the Pope is a part of the conflict neither as 
an ecclesiastic nor as a spiritual overseer, but always as a sovereign, and 
the king of subject kings. In this sense the resistance of William the 
Norman and Edward III. succeeded, and that of John failed. Such 
writers as Dr. Ingram do not give due weight to the fact that the use of 
the term “spiritual,” as distinct from “ ecclesiastical” authority belongs, 
in the sense in which he would restrict it, to that individuality in religion 
and that emancipation of the soul which began with the Reformation. 
At this time, to speak broadly, the centre of gravity was transferred 
from the Church to the human soul, and the consciences of men gave 
utterance to statutes not confirmed by historic precedent or ecclesiastical 
authority. The reason for the author’s apparent forgetfulness appears in 
the steady trend of the whole discussion to the time of Henry VIII. In 
proving the unity of the Church in England, the identity of that Church 
with the whole Church in Western Europe is a little ignored. Yet the 
conclusion of Professor Freeman has abundant proof: “ Theologians 
may dispute over the inferences which may be drawn from the fact; but 
the historical fact cannot be altered to please any man, the Church of 
England is the daughter of the Church of Rome. She is so more di- 
rectly than any other church in Europe. England was the special con- 
quest of the Roman Church, the first land which looked up with reverence 
to the Roman Pontiff.” 

Dr. Ingram’s claim, therefore, that the unity of the Church was 
achieved before the unity of the English nation is in a certain sense true, 
but this was because it was Catholic, not because it was English; it was 
a unity which bound it to the Continent, and was not bounded by the 
seas which flowed around the British Islands. The almost universal con- 
clusion of later historians, who have dealt with the facts independent of 
ecclesiastical prejudice, is to be maintained, that this unity was broken 
by Henry VIII. in the declaration of his supremacy. There is cause 
for some surprise that at this late day the claim should again be made 
that the schism, if any could be charged on the Church of England, was 
not the act of that church nor of its kingly head, but of the Pope, 
Paul III., whose Bull not only pronounced the excommunication of the 
king, but handed over his kingdom to invasion by that loyal son of the 
Church, the Emperor, absolving all Catholic subjects from obedience to 
the King of England. But, after Henry had put in force the almost for- 
gotten and disregarded act of premunire with such interpretation as his 
own genius provided ; after the Act of Supremacy had declared in unmis- 
takable terms in what sense he and his Parliament, his privy council, and 
a reluctant clergy had accepted the new direction of affairs; after he had 
received from the Universities an added guarantee of the construction 
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he had placed on his own supremacy; after the smaller and then the 
greater monasteries had been suppressed and the abbots in some in- 
stances executed ; after the passage of the Six Articles defining orthodoxy 
and the revival of the law against heretics ; after the King, in the case 
of Lambert charged with denial of transubstantiation, not only sat as 
his judge, but argued with him as his theological director, and on his 
conviction handed him over for sentence, not to the Church, but to Crom- 
well, it would seem hardly worth while to construct an argument to prove 
that the Pope is the author of the separation of the Church of England, 
or that the separation is in matters temporal and ecclesiastical, while the 
spiritual supremacy has not been in any way invaded. The new De- 
fender of the Faith caused the repeal of the statutes of Henry IV., by 
which power in cases of heresy lay with the bishops, and secured the 
reénactment of the statutes of Richard II. and of Henry V., “which 
tended to make heresy an offense at common law,” as Bishop Stubbs 
says. Until these events centred the spiritual supremacy where, through 
the fluctuating and uncertain struggles of five centuries, the sovereign 
power in all other matters had centred, there could be in no proper 
sense of the term a “ National Church.” That it was now national was 
a guarantee that it was no longer Roman Catholic ; it was not yet the 
Church of the Reformation, nor did it mean to be any more so than when 
Henry issued his book against Luther, and was made Defender of the 
Faith by Leo; but it meant to be for the whole range of authority, the 
Church of England, and by virtue of this determination it ceased finally 
to be the Church of Rome. The claims which that true daughter of 
Henry’s temper made good for Protestant England twenty-five years 
later were already virtually established by the acts of her father’s reign. 
The divorce which had been argued at Rome on personal grounds was 
then complete for a whole nation. 

The attempt to defend the essential integrity of the Anglican Church as 
to its doctrine and its spiritual character will not bear the test of a plain 
judgment of facts; certainly, the Chancellor whose resistance cost him 
his life is not at one with the barrister who reviews the course of the 
events. When, after a consultation of only a quarter of an hour, the 
jury in the trial of Sir Thomas More returned their verdict, he declared 
in Froude’s words, that “ after having studied the question for seven years 
he was satisfied that no temporal Lord could be head of the spirituality. 
For each bishop on the side of the Royal Supremacy, he could produce a 
hundred saints. For their Parliament he had the Councils of a thousand 
years. For one Kingdom he had all the other Christian powers. The 
bishops had broken their vows; the Parliament had no power to make 
laws against the unity of Christendom, and had capitally sinned in mak- 
ing them.” Thus the Chancellor confirmed the sentiment with which he 
had been charged on his trial, namely, of having said that the Statute of 
Supremacy “was a sword with two edges, one of which slew the body, 
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and the other the soul.”” Certainly, the acts of the king and the confes- 
sions of one of the most consistent and godliest Catholics of his court 
agree ; both contradict the thesis which Dr. Ingram defends. 

Despite the interesting array of authorities quoted and the skill with 
which Dr. Ingram has marshaled them, and the clear presentation of his 
plan of attack, we are forced to conclude that until the time of Henry 
VIII. “the Church in England was not the Church of England.” Cer- 
tainly the church of the monk Augustine was not the church which erected 
the little building which he found at Canterbury used for Pagan rites, 
and which became through his occupancy the Mother Church of England’s 
conversion by Rome. The church which dated from the return of Augus- 
tine from Rome as Bishop of Canterbury was not in all respects identical 
with the church which dated from the Conquest, and filled the sees of 
England with foreign ecclesiastics, until, at the death of William, there 
was but one English bishop in England. The strong rule of England 
by William, Richard II. and Edward III. could not give the English 
such a church, in its relations to the Roman Court and a foreign influ- 
ence, that existed from the time of Martin V. to the time of the Tudors. 
We cannot identify the Tudor rule with that which it suppressed and 
supplanted. The English Reformation was not the German Reforma- 
tion, either in the way in which it began, or in the course which it took ; 
these two Reformations were alike in one respect only, they transferred 
the knowledge of the Scripture to the keeping of the common people. 
The escape of things spiritual from the supremacy of the papacy was 
in both instances complete enough to introduce a new order of church 
life, and to open a new era in church history. 


Tuomas R. S.Licer. 
Bourrato, N. Y. 


History of the Christian Church, A. D. 1-600. By the late Dr. WiHELM 
MOLLER, Professor Ordinarius of Church-History in the University of Kiel. 
Translated from the German by ANDREW RutTHERFuRD, B. D. Pp. xii, 
545. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1892. 


This volume was Dr. Miller’s contribuiion to the series of theological 
manuals published by Mohr of Freiburg. The series has earned a well- 
deserved renown through its inclusion of Holtzmann’s “ Einleitung ” and 
Harnack’s ‘‘ Dogmengeschichte ;” and any book that is worthy to stand 
by the side of these arrests attention. We do not regard Dr. Miller’s 
work, which owing to his lamented death must necessarily remain a frag- 
ment, as a very striking or original contribution to the literature of his 
subject. It does not show the intellectual audacity of Baur, though it is 
less one-sided, nor has it any of the literary charm which marks the 
work of Hase, unless the translator has exercised an unusual skill in con- 
cealment. We shall perhaps best sum up its qualities when we say that 
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it is a typical German “ Handbuch” —a literary production quite swi 
generis — with its full array of divisions and subdivisions, thorough in 
scholarship, but a trifle dull. 

The author begins by defending his use of the title Church History, — 
not very successfully, we think,— whereas the title History of Chris- 
tianity or History of the Christian Religion might, from many points 
of view, give a more accurate description of his subject-matter. ‘The 
maintenance of the title Church History,” he says on page 2, “ is justi- 
fied by the fact that the church as the special form of representation of 
the Christian religion stands at the centre of all historical operations of 
Christianity ; and without constant reference to the definite expression 
of the Christian in the ecclesiastical we should run the danger of losing 
ourselves amid indefinite and disproportionate general phenomena of 
the history of civilization.” On the other hand, it is this habit of “ con- 
stant reference ” which has helped to isolate the study of Christianity from 
other human interests, and to give an altogether disproportionate promi- 
nence to some factors in its growth just because they come within the 
sacred pale of the ecclesiastical. It is impossible to separate Christian- 
ity, even for the purposes of special study, from “the general phenomena 
of the history of civilization,” nor does it contribute to a just estimate of 
some of its most original forms of life to be constantly reminded that 
they were unauthorized and heretical. The history of Christianity, as a 
spiritual influence in the world, is something greater than the history of its 
ecclesiastical manifestations. Dr. Méller acknowledges this, but we should 
have liked a more unreserved committal on his part to this position. 

The remarks on the divisions of Church History are good. Dr. Miller 
recognizes that they are to a large extent arbitrary, epochs or periods 
being simply notes in a continuous historical movement. He adheres to 
the usual tripartite division into the Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
Church. The history of the first only is included in the present volume 
extending to the year A. p. 600. For ourselves we should prefer to make 
the first period include the two following centuries. In Charlemagne we 
have the decisive assertion of German influence, which is one of the 
marked features of the Middle Ages. The section dealing with the 
“ History of Church History ” calls for special commendation. It gives 
an admirable résumé, brought up to date, of Baur’s luminous little work, 
“* Die Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung,” and should be very 
useful to English readers, who, as a rule, are not too well acquainted with 
the growth of the particular study which they affect. In a few carefully 
weighed sentences the characteristics of writers like Baronius, Fleury, 
Gottfried Arnold, Mosheim, Neander, and Baur are pointed out, and 
some indication is given of the influence they exercised in the progress 
of knowledge. English and American readers will be struck with the 
paucity of works in our own tongue which are here referred to. This is 
not altogether due, as we might wish to believe, to German prejudice ! 
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In the body of the work the mass of material presented is so great, 
and there are so many intricate questions calling for judgment in a 
few sentences, that only a few general observations will be possible here. 
We must in the first place recognize Dr. Moéller’s candor and perfect 
fairness of tone. The volume is not disfigured by the party-spirit which 
has marred so much good work in the same field. The author holds no 
brief, and therefore he does not yield to the temptation to glide over 
difficulties and hide the weak places in his argument. We feel, all 
through, that we have the sober conclusions of a well-informed and judi- 
cial mind. In this respect the book, especially in its English dress, fills 
a distinct gap. Indeed, it would be difficult to point the student to any 
other compendium of information equally reliable and abreast of the best 
modern knowledge. We are tempted to compare it with that mine of 
wealth and pregnant utterance, the celebrated “ Lehrbuch” of Karl Hase. 
The latter has far more personality and genius about it. Those espe- 
cially who were privileged to enjoy even a brief intercourse with its 
distinguished author feel the presence of his noble and refined spirit in 
his words. There is none of this personal impress in Mdller’s work, but 
its greater fullness in the period with which it deals, and in places its 
more critical treatment, will make it a useful supplement even to those 
who retain their old fondness for Hase. 

It is, perhaps, in the intellectual direction that Moller’s strength as 
a historian lies. This fact is no doubt responsible for what strikes us 
as the chief defect of his book. There is too little humanity about it. 
Christianity is treated, not indeed exclusively, but with preponderating 
emphasis as a system of thought. We feel, as we read, that it culminates 
in the theology of the church, rather than in the lives of men. Hence 
the great figures of the early Christian centuries do not stand forth in 
these pages as men of flesh and blood, they are only representatives of a 
system or an idea. The moral and social aspects of Christianity are 
made to take too subordinate a place in comparison with what is doc- 
trinal and speculative. We question whether it is wise in a book of this 
size to try to deal with such subjects as Gnosticism and Manichzism in 
the detail which is attempted here. Their main features and their signi- 
ficance for the growth of Christian thought could be pointed out without 
confusing the mind of the student with intricate analyses which can only 
become luminous when they are still further elaborated in a monograph 
or a history of philosophy. We regret this defect, all the more as there 
is no period of history fuller of human passion and dramatic situation 
than the one here treated. 

We should like to speak a good word for the English translation, but 
honesty and painful experience in reading it compel us to say that in 
many places it is creditable neither to the translator nor to the eminent 
publishing firms whose names appear on the title-page. Mr. Rutherfurd 
ought to be sufficiently familiar with German idiom not to interlard his 
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sentences with “already” just because it is the dictionary translation of 
“schon ;”’ but we have many sentences like this: ‘ He likewise, how- 
ever, already defended” (p. 174). We must also protest against the 
use of “ outstanding ” in the sense of “ prominent ” which occurs several 
times. As a rule, the sentences are very long and cumbersome, being 
evidently running transcripts of the German ; this in an uninflected lan- 
guage like our own leads to endless weariness and loss of time. Some- 
times we are able to divine the meaning by translating back again into 
German ; but in various places we have been fairly baffled. What, for 
instance, are we to make of a sentence like the following: “ In this rela- 
tion the exercise of teaching in divine worship (practicing éyAciv) more 
and more appeared to be the affair of the bishops and presbyters, or 
rather also of the deacons especially commissioned thereto by the bishops, 
and objections began to be taken, when laymen, in the presence of the 
bishops, preached to information from the Latin and that from the 
Greek Church, even the communities — although here necessity did not 
permit of its coming to formal prohibition” (pp. 239, 240). Notions of 
perspicuity are rather upset by the following: “He also acquired the 
Greek language and literature, at first also wrote in Greek (and still as 
a Christian) what has unfortunately been lost” (p. 203). These are by 
no means isolated instances. The work of translation has evidently been 
done in a very hurried way; its defects will seriously interfere with 
the use of the valuable material which the book contains. We know the 
difficulty of turning the intricate sentences of the German theologian into 
good English, and sincerely condole with those who weary themselves in 
the task. But the public have a right to demand good work even from a 
translator, and are not a little chagrined when they buy an English ver- 
sion of a standard foreign work, and find it so awkward and cumbersome 
in expression that it is only with much labor that the attention can be kept 
fixed upon the printed page. Had the work been more fortunate in its 
English dress, we should have hoped to see it popular among others 
besides professed students of theology. As it is, it will be found very 
useful as a class-book, and the breadth and solidity of its learning make 


it a trustworthy guide. 
Wan. Hamitton DrumMMonp. 
Warrincton, ENGLAND. 


History of the Christian Church. By Purp Scnarr, D. D., LL. D. 
Vol. VII.: The Swiss Reformation. 8vo, pp. 890. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

As a native of Switzerland, Dr. Schaff was specially qualified for the 
writing of this history ; the veteran historian prepared himself for this la- 
bor of love by personal examination of the records in the localities, even 
the villages and hamlets, where the drama was enacted which he describes ; 
and the proof-sheets of the work have been revised by two competent 
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Swiss scholars, to whom the volume is appropriately dedicated. Nothing 
is wanting to justify the confidence of the reader that what is here given 
is history. 

The Swiss Reformation begins with Zwingli, and the story of this 
knightly soul, valiant and courteous, is told with sympathy and discrimi- 
nation. His equal glory with Luther in the initial movements of the 
Reformation is recognized and not minimized. One misses, however, 
the affluence of illustration and apparently of affection with which the 
outward and inward history of Calvin is traced, shaded and portrayed. 
We have an animated account of Zwingli’s activities and an intelligible 
summary of his opinions, but he is not allowed, as Calvin is, through 
extended quotations from his letters and treatises, to reveal his thoughts, 
justify his conduct, indicate his motives and explain himself in his own 
words. The difference of treatment is not unnatural considering that 
Calvin is still an aggressive personality inviting attack and defense, and 
that the more genial personality of Zwingli, together with his early 
death, has taken his name quite out of the arena of partisan controversy, 
leaving the pen of the historian more free to move. Still, we cannot but 
regret that Zwingli was not allowed more fully to speak for himself, 
since, among the leaders of the Reformation, the quality of his mind was 
unique, and since what was distinctive in his thought is of more interest 
to our generation than it was to his own; the reverse of this fate has 
overtaken Luther and Calvin. Zwingli, says Dr. Schaff, “was more 
radical than Luther, but always within the limits of law and order and 
without a taint of fanaticism;” he “leaned to rationalism ;... he was 
the forerunner of modern liberal theology.” This is true, and the fact 
makes the Reformer of Zurich a figure of increasing interest. Dr. Schaft 
thinks that “ Zwingli was equal to Luther in clearness and acuteness of 
intellect and courage of conviction, superior in courtesy, moderation and 
tolerance, but inferior in originality, depth and force.” In force, doubt- 
less; but in the one encounter in which the two reformers met, Zwingli 
exceeded Luther in originality and depth as much as in courtesy and 
tolerance. There is no greater depth of insight than that which pene- 
trates exactly to the truth, and this, we are now in a position to see, 
Zwingli did in more instances than one, where both Luther and Calvin 
missed the mark. 

In the interesting chapter upon the spread of the Reformation in Ger- 
man and Italian Switzerland the reader will find much information not 
otherwise easily accessible. The experience of Glarus where Tschudi, 
“the first broad-churchman” as Dr. Schaff designates him, “ pleased 
both parties by reading mass early in the morning for the old believers 
and afterwards preaching an evangelical sermon for the Protestants,” and 
“‘ where the influence of Tschudi’s example is felt to this day in the peace- 
ful joint occupation of the church in Glarus, the sacrifice of the mass 
being offered by a priest at the altar and a sermon preached from the 
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pulpit by a Reformed pastor the same morning,” suggests important re- 
flections upon the practical methods of the Reformation. What would 
have been the result if one who believed that the kingdom of heaven 
cometh not with observation had presided over the destinies of Geneva ? 

Three fourths of this volume, or 653 pages, are devoted to the Re- 
formation in French Switzerland. Of these, 622 pages relate directly to 
the activities of Calvin. Published separately, their proper title would 
be “The Life of John Calvin,” and a very interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding and appreciation of this life they are. 
Dr. Schaff has taken especial pains to present to us the kindlier side of 
Calvin’s character, and to exhibit the purity and disinterestedness of his 
motives. The endeavor is in the main successful, and we are introduced 
to a Calvin whose heart, under its stony exterior, had a nucleus of flesh. 
He loved his friends with intensity, an intensity greater apparently, with 
a few historic exceptions, than that with which he hated his enemies. 
The incessant and varied activities of Calvin as they are detailed by Dr. 
Schaff seem almost incredible. He preached or lectured eleven times 
a week (p. 273, ef. 445), says one authority, and that for twenty-three 
years ; “his correspondence was enormous and fills ten volumes in the 
latest edition of his works” (p. 269) ; he left behind him commentaries 
upon all the principal books of the Old Testament and upon all the books 
of the New Testament except the Apocalypse, which are the most endur- 
ing of his works; he was the champion always upon duty to answer the 
attack of every fresh enemy of the Reformation ; he “ ruled the proceed- 
ings of the consistory” (p. 481), and was “consulted in all important 
affairs of the State” (p. 464). How these vast and multifarious labors 
were accomplished by the frailest body that ever sheltered so great a 
mind is partly made intelligible to us. The critical cases of Bolsec, Cas- 
tellio and Servetus are handled with a manifest desire to be just and 
impartial. The reader will do well to consult Dyer, whom Dr. Schaff 
pronounces “ graphic and impartial,” as the reader of Dyer will do well 
to consult Dr. Schaff. 

We have in this book Calvin in Geneva, but we have not, with that 
fullness which we desire, Geneva under Calvin. It would have en- 
hanced the value of this history if the author had clearly set before us 
the results of a policy of reformation by repression as exemplified at 
Geneva. Never was there such an object-lesson for the study of this 
method in its results. Charles Beard, in his Hibbert Lectures, says that 
the “‘ Geneva which Calvin created was but a poor and mechanical imita- 
tion of the City of God.” Much hollow outward conformity was inevita- 
ble, and, since Galiffe has seemed to prove by the records that it covered 
a state of ill-concealed moral corruption, the question demands an at- 
tention from the historian which Dr. Schaff does not give. What the 
writer undertakes to do, however, he does well. The chapter entitled 
“ Calvin’s Theology ” is discriminating and frank. It recognizes Cal- 
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vin’s great and enduring merit as a commentator without claiming for 
him infallibility. It is distinctly shown that the deduction of Calvin’s 
doctrine of predestination, with its consequences, from the Epistle to the 
Romans, was based upon a mistaken exegesis (pp. 574-582). “ Jacob 
have I loved but Esau have I hated” has “no reference to the eternal 
destinies of Jacob and Esau. ... This removes the chief difficulty... . 
The ninth chapter of Romans is only a part of Paul’s philosophy of his- 
tory.” From the whole spirit and aim of this Epistle it is easier to 
prove “a system of conditional universalism than a system of dualistic 
particularism.” 

Starting from this misconception of his texts, the masterly logic by 
which Calvin proceeded to his results receives its due tribute. Dr. Schaff 
shows, however, that, to his credit, even Calvin is not always logical: 
“ His moral and religious sense shrunk from the last logical inference of 
making God the author of sin.” He attributed to Adam freedom of 
choice, which as a supralapsarian was logically impossible for him, but it 
afforded him an apparent basis for saying that “ Man falls, God’s provi- 
dence so ordering it; yet he falls by his own guilt.” Here, says Dr. 
Schaff, “is the crucial point where the rigorous logic of Calvin and 
Augustin breaks down. ... The most rigorous predestinarian is driven 
to the alternative of choosing between logic and morality.” It greatly 
relieves the predestinarian when he no longer has to start with a doc- 
trine of total depravity, or end with a doctrine of eternal perdition. 
These two dogmatic assumptions create the chief difficulties that, on the 
side of either morals or experience, beset the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination. With neither of these dogmas does Dr. Schaff deal beyond 
quoting Christ’s benedictions upon children : “ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. . .. It is not the will of your Father who is in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 

Incidentally Dr. Schaff recognizes a defect in Calvin’s conception of 
religion, which has had very serious consequences: “ Christianity is not 
a logical or mathematical problem and cannot be reduced to the limita- 
tions of a human system.” It was Calvin’s misfortune, too largely, to 
have conceived it otherwise, and, despite his great services, to have mis- 
directed the development of Protestant Christendom. His preéminence 
as a theologian was a misfortune to himself ; as Guizot puts it, “ Calvin 
had a very imperfect knowledge of men because he professed to know so 
much about God.” This was a misfortune to the church because it 
turned its attention from the ethical simplicities of the Sermon on the 
Mount and prepared it to receive, instead, the Westminster Confession 
as its symbol of Christianity. Still, the reader will approve Dr. Schaff’s 
final estimate of the great reformer: “ Taking into account all his fail- 
ings, he must be reckoned as one of the greatest and best of men whom 
God raised in the history of Christianity ” (p. 834). 

In a note to page 761 we are inadvertently told that Servetus pub- 
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lished “thirty letters of Calvin without permission.” They were letters 
of Servetus to Calvin. The fact makes a wide difference; it is cor- 
rectly stated on page 730 in the text. The volume is provided with a 
map of Switzerland in the sixteenth century, contains portraits of all the 
leading actors in the history, and is furnished with a carefully prepared 
index. There is still room for another history of the Swiss Reformation, 
but Dr. Schaff has given us an admirable work. 
S. C. Bracu. 


Baneor, MAINE. 


The Remains of Ancient Rome. By J. Henry Mippieton. 2 vols. 
Pp. 393 and 448. London: A. & C. Black ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$6.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. By Ropotro Lancrant. Profusely illus- 
trated. Pp. 374. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00. 


Professor Middleton and Signor Lanciani have placed all students 
of Roman antiquities under special obligations. Their latest books on 
this subject differ in scope and contents, but are alike in being important 
contributions to our knowledge of the Eternal City. Besides drawing 
freely from the writings of other scholars and archeologists Mr. Middle- 
ton brings to the discussion of several mooted points a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the topics in question which gives a fresh turn to the 
argument. The result is a work of unequal value in its different parts. 
As a careful résumé of the labors of others in this well-filled field Mid 
dleton’s two volumes take rank as, on the whole, the best modern work 
in English on the general theme of the antiquities of pagan Rome. 
Valuable information gathered from monographs by eminent Italian and 
German scholars, not easily accessible to the general reader, is pre- 
sented passim in these interesting volumes, A notable example of this 
gleaning from contemporary writings is the admirable condensation in 
chapter vii. of Volume I. of Lanciani’s “ L’ Atrio di Vesta,” in which a 
graphic account is given of the discoveries made by the distinguished 
Italian archzologist in the newly found house of the Vestals in the 
Forum Romanum. In an earlier chapter of the same volume the author 
explains the methods of construction employed by the ancient Romans 
with a clearness that is as gratifying as it is exceptional with those who 
have written on this difficult subject. The most valuable sections, how- 
ever, of Middleton’s two volumes are those chapters which treat of the 
later architectural history of Rome,—the fora of the Cesars, the 
circi, theatres, amphitheatres, baths and arches. On the other hand, 
much of what the author has to say of the beginnings of the city must 
be taken with allowance. The theorizing professor is here more ap- 
parent than the skilled archeologist. In the confusing labyrinth of the 
prehistoric and early regal periods of the city’s life Signor Lanciani is a 
much safer guide. Middleton’s contention in favor of an early Etruscan 
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settlement on the ground afterward occupied by the Eternal City is easily 
refuted by Lanciani, who, in his “ Ancient Rome,” published in 1888, 
showed conclusively that nothing has been found in recent years to 
supply a foundation for Middleton’s theory, and that all the facts obtained 
from late excavations corroborate the conclusion already reached in 
other ways that “ Rome was founded by acolony of shepherds from the 
Alban hills on ground which had never been occupied permanently 
before.” 

Such disagreements between learned “doctors” tend, it must be con- 
fessed, to throw suspicion over the science of archzology itself. Our 
advance in the study of monumental Rome has been wittily called a 
double process of learning and unlearning. “These are the baths of 
Trajan,” one antiquary confidently exclaims. “These are not the 
baths of Trajan,” says a second archeologist with equal dogmatic 
assurance. Something of this child’s play of “it is” and “it isn’t” ap- 
pears when we compare Lanciani’s latest and most valuable work with 
these two volumes by Professor Middleton. To take an instance: The 
altar to an unknown god discovered in 1820 near the western corner 
of the Palatine, Lanciani declares to have been the restoration of an 
altar of Aius Locutus, which formerly stood in the Lucus Veste, and 
had been originally erected to commemorate the mysterious voice which 
in the year 390 B. c. announced to the Romans the approaching inva- 
sion by the Gauls. But, on the ground that the inscription on this altar 
makes no mention of the Aius Loquens, and further for the reason that 
altars were frequently dedicated by the Romans to unknown deities, 
Middleton pronounces Lanciani’s view altogether improbable. We may 
note here in passing as a curious instance of the inaccuracies committed 
at times by great scholars that, while Middleton, quoting Mommsen, 
speaks of the Calvinus whose name appears on the altar as the man 
mentioned by Cicero as having been a candidate for the preetorship in 
100 B. c., Lanciani cites Mommsen as authority for the statement that 
this Calvinus was mentioned by Cicero as a candidate for the preetorship 
in 125 B. c. 

Another point in dispute between our two authors relates to the so- 
called graffito of the Crucifixion. This remarkable wall-scratch which 
Lanciani, with other archzologists, regards as a caricature of the cruci- 
fied Christ, Middleton thinks was probably made to represent a scene of 
Gnostic worship with a figure of the Egyptian god Anubis. As having 
an important bearing upon the religious significance of this graffito, it 
is worthy of notice that while, in his “ Ancient Rome,” Lanciani affirmed 
that the caricature was “evidently designed only a few years after the 
first preaching of the Gospel in Rome by the Apostles,” he now frankly 
acknowledges that a more careful examination of the wall has convinced 
him that the graffito “must have been written toward the end of the 
second century.” But such minor details of criticism must not be given 
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undue consideration. In spite of some inaccuracies and the occasional 
substitution of conjecture for fact, both works are scholarly productions, 
indicating the permanent gains which the science of classical archeology 
has made in the last decade. 

Signor Lanciani’s new book bears the comprehensive title of “ Pagan 
and Christian Rome,” — a title used by the present writer for his first 
course of illustrated lectures before the Lowell Institute in 1874. The 
book, however, is not, as its name would imply, a descriptive work giving 
a systematic account of the multitudinous antiquities, both pagan and 
Christian, which Rome contains. Lanciani’s work is better characterized 
as the contributions of an archeologist to the history of certain aspects 
of paganism and Christianity in Rome. It derives its chief value, as 
well as its prevailing charm, from the fact that the author has himself 
seen and examined and in many instances also excavated the monu- 
ments which he describes. This patriotic Roman scholar has no sym- 
pathy with the Englishman Middleton’s complaint of the injury done to 
Rome and its antiquities by the march of modern improvements in the 
great capital. On the contrary, while lamenting the gigantic work of 
destruction pursued by the Romans for centuries previous to our modern 
era, Signor Lanciani holds that through the recent transformation of 
Rome which has given health, cleanliness and beauty to the city, arche- 
ology has gained more than it has lost. “Never before has the Roman 
soil yielded such a magnificent archzological harvest as within the past 
few years.” 

Precious sheaves from this harvest are given us in this ample store- 
house of fresh and fruitful investigations. The inviting theme of the 
great historical transformation of Rome from paganism to Christianity 
has often been treated. But Signor Lanciani takes it up from the point 
of view of a Christian scholar who, loving his own faith, shows that 
nothing Roman is alien from his sympathies. From pagan monuments, 
as well as from the writings of pagan annalists, he throws fresh light on 
early Christian history ; while his studious walks along the interlacing 
pathways of heathen and Christian antiquities in Rome yield to his patient 
observation new treasure-trove of historical value. The conversion of 
Rome from the old to the new faith is followed by Lanciani, stage by 
stage, in both its moral and its material aspect. “There is not a ruin 
of ancient Rome that does not bear evidence of the great change.” Our 
author illustrates the early conquests of Christianity among the Romans 
of patrician rank by cumulative testimony gathered from Christian 
cemeteries and pagan tombs. Proceeding next to pagan shrines and 
temples he presents a fascinating array of descriptions, — based in every 
instance on first-hand knowledge, — descriptions which not only illumine 
but also adorn whatever topic they touch. An interesting chapter fol- 
lows on Christian churches in Rome, and the remainder of the book is 
devoted to the tombs of emperors and of popes and the extra-mural 
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burial-places of both pagans and Christians. It is not saying too much to 
characterize these chapters as the most valuable addition made in recent 
times to our knowledge of the antiquities of Rome. Signor Lanciani’s 
impartiality as a scientific archeologist is everywhere apparent and his 
trained judgment in all matters pertaining to the world of art. This 
last-named quality is especially noticeable in what he says of the archi- 
tecture of St. Peter’s and the papal monuments which the great church 
contains. 

On the question of the origin of the basilican style of Christian church 
architecture Signor Lanciani’s statements are not so satisfactory. 
Against the well-nigh universal “consensus of the competent” which 
traces this architectural style to the Roman court-house, he seems to in- 
cline to the opinion that all the features of the Christian basilica may be 
found in the rooms of the private houses of the old Romans, and also in 
the schole, or banqueting halls in the early Christian cemeteries. Now 
it is true that we may trace a partial resemblance to the basilica in the 
tablinum of a Roman house with its adjoining atrium, and again in the 
schola with the added tent ; but it is evident on the slightest examina- 
tion that the great churches erected in Rome from the time of Constantine 
were modeled throughout on the pagan basilicas. The ancient tribune 
—to which there is absolutely nothing analogous in either dwelling- 
house or schola— became the apse of the church; its latticed railing, 
the cancelli, was called the chancel, while the broad central aisle of 
the court-house and the narrow side-aisles were retained, — the former 
under the new name of the nave. Because of these peculiar architec- 
tural features and their perfect adaptability to the requirements of a 
building designed for Christian worship, the pagan basilica became the 
exact model for the great churches which the Roman Christians erected 
over the tombs of their saints and martyrs. 

Limits of space forbid further criticism of this most weleome and 
thoroughly scholarly volume. Protestant students of Christian antiqui- 
ties will find in it the impartial statements of a candid Roman Catholic 
savant. If in such disputed matters, for example, as the question 
whether St. Peter was ever in Rome, Lanciani takes the Catholic side, it 
is only fair to the learned author to say that he does something more than 
oppose to the prevailing Protestant judgment the prevailing Catholic tra- 
dition. He brings to bear upon the point in debate the colorless testi- 
mony of the monuments found in Rome. It may be that the Italian 
archeologist has better means for ascertaining the probabilities in the 
case than polemical writers on the other side who know little or nothing 
of this monumental evidence, and who confess that their main argument 
against the Apostle’s residence in Rome is the purely negative one that 
we have no written records of his sojourn there. 

Henry G. SPAULDING. 

Newron, Mass. 
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Das Apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss. Ein Geschichtlicher Bericht 
nebst einem Nachwort von Dr. Apotr Harnack. Dritte Auflage. 8vo, 
pp- 41. Berlin. 1892. 


Early in August, 1892, Christopher Schrempf, a Lutheran pastor in 
Wiirtemberg, announced to his people that he could not accept the 
Apostles’ Creed in its entirety, being unable to give his assent to the 
clauses, “Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
‘ascended into heaven,” and to the “resurrection of the flesh.” He 
therefore proposed thenceforth to dispense with the use of the creed in 
the baptismal service. This announcement naturally caused a stir among 
his parishioners, and the result was his deposition by the Consistory. 
The affair excited wide interest, and many liberals began to advocate 
an official change in the established ritual which should provide for the 
disuse of the creed in all public services. Meanwhile a delegation of 
students waited upon Professor Harnack, the eminent church historian 
of Berlin, and asked his advice as to the wisdom of uniting with theolo- 
gical students of other universities in petitioning the Oberkirchenrath to 
do away with the acceptance of the creed as a part of the ordination en- 
gagement. Dr. Harnack answered them publicly in one of his lectures, 
advising them against such action, but recommending that in their 
churches they should endeavor to educate their people until there should 
arise a general demand for the abandonment of the creed. His advice 
checked the proposed agitation, but such conflicting and in many cases 
damaging reports of his lecture were circulated that he felt obliged in 
self-defense to publish his reply in a religious weekly, “‘ Die Christliche 
Welt” (1892, No. 34), and a few weeks later he issued the pamphlet 
the title of which is given above. The pamphlet contains a brief histor- 
ical account of the formation of the Apostles’ Creed and a discussion of 
its obscure and disputed clauses. 

The creed in its present form belongs to the church of Southern Gaul, 
where we first find it in use about the beginning of the sixth century. 
It is based, however, upon an older and briefer baptismal formula which 
was employed in Rome for some centuries previous to this time. This 
ancient Roman formula can be traced back to the middle of the second 
century, and it.is probable that it came into existence about this time, or 
possibly a little earlier. Before the end of the third or the middle of 
the fourth century, the Roman church had come to believe that the 
Apostles were the authors of their creed, and they even went so far as 
to assign each one of its twelve propositions to a particular Apostle, who 
was supposed to have made his contribution to the common Confession 
before his departure from Jerusalem after the day of Pentecost. But 
despite the peculiar veneration with which this ancient symbol was re- 
garded, it fell into disuse early in the sixth century, the Nicene Creed 
being substituted for it, probably because the orthodox church felt the 
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need, at this time, in opposition to the Arian Ostrogoths, who had over- 
run Italy, of a creed which should distinctly repudiate Arianism. In the 
eighth or ninth century when Arianism had disappeared, and when the 
Franks were all powerful at Rome, the Nicene Creed was in turn displaced 
by the Gallic symbol already referred to, which had in the mean time 
become the authoritative creed of the Frankish church. To this creed, 
which was a younger recension of the old Roman symbol, was then ap- 
plied by the Roman church the legend which had attached to the original, 
and it was henceforth universally regarded as Apostolic in the strictest 
sense. It is this creed that has been handed down to us as the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

After this historical account, which embodies the generally accepted 
results of modern scholarship, Dr. Harnack goes on to discuss some of 
the clauses of the ancient Roman symbol. The symbol runs as fol- 
lows : — 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty ; and in Christ Jesus his only 
Son, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried ; on the third day He rose 
again from the dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of 
the Father, whence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead ; 
and in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Church, the remission of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh.” 

It will be seen that, though this creed is briefer and simpler than the 
present Apostles’ Creed, it contains most of the statements at which 
offense has been taken, and all those which Pastor Schrempf declared 
himself unable to accept: the birth from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin, 
the ascension into heaven and the resurrection of the flesh. To the first 
of these Dr. Harnack devotes especial attention, and his conclusions in 
regard to it have caused much excitement, and have brought upon him 
widespread condemnation. He remarks that it is one of the most 
firmly established historical facts that the sentence in question did not 
form a part of the original preaching of the gospel, and he gives the 
following reasons : first, it is wanting in all of Paul’s Epistles and in all 
the other Epistles of the New Testament ; secondly, it is found neither in 
the Gospel of Mark nor in that of John; thirdly, it is wanting in the 
common source of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke; fourthly, the 
genealogies of Jesus, contained in these Gospels, give the descent of Jo- 
seph, not of Mary; fifthly, all the Gospels bear testimony, two directly 
and two indirectly, that the original preaching of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ began with his baptism. Dr. Harnack admits that the birth of 
Jesus from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary formed an integral 
part of the Christian tradition even of the early part of the second cen- 


tury, but insists that it had no place in it in the beginning, but that the _ 


preaching of the gospel originally began with “ Jesus Christ the Son of 
David according to the flesh, the Son of God according to the Spirit,” 
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that is, with the baptism and the descent of the Spirit. In his “ Nach- 
wort,” he says, referring to the assertion of some of his opponents, that 
the birth from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary is the foundation of 
Christianity: “If this were the case it would go hard with Mark, with 
Paul, with John, with Christianity. This assertion, if taken literally, 
contradicts primitive Christianity and confuses faith. That Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God, or the God-man (the expression comes from Greek 
theology, but the thought is evangelical) in whom God is recognized and 
apprehended: that is the foundation and corner stone of Christianity. 
But this belief is independent of the two contradictory accounts of the 
miraculous birth; otherwise the many that have known nothing of the 
latter could not have accepted the former.” It will be seen from these 
words that Dr. Harnack does not deny the divinity of Christ, though his 
opponents, holding that the divinity depends upon the miraculous birth, 
insist that he does. 

There are many other significant sentences in Dr. Harnack’s pamphlet 
which we should like to quote, but space will not permit. In regard to 
the resurrection he remarks that though it formed a part of the earliest 
gospel preaching, the interpretation of it as the resurrection of the flesh 
is neither Pauline nor Johannine, and though doubtless some interpreted 
it in that way from the beginning, most did not, and only as a result of 
the conflict with Gnosticism did it become necessary to insist on the resur- 
rection of the flesh in order not to lose the doctrine of the resurrection 
altogether. 

Dr. Harnack’s pamphlet has evoked many replies from professors and 
pastors and even laymen. Half a dozen of these replies lie before me as 
I write, and some of them belong to the worst type of controversial liter- 
ature, being made up largely of denunciations and alarmist cries. The 
anti-heretical temper is evidently much the same in Germany as in 
America, and is no sweeter to-day than it was three centuries ago. But 
not all of Professor Harnack’s opponents have written in this unfortunate 
vein. Professors Cremer, of Greifswald, and Zahn, of Erlangen, have 
published able and scholarly discussions of the questions at issue, and 
the pamphlet of the latter is perhaps the most exhaustive treatment of 
the subject that the controversy has called forth. Zahn is in general 
agreement with Harnack as to the historical sketch reproduced above, 
but he pushes the origin of the old Roman symbol further back than Dr. 
Harnack, and maintains that a formula very similar to it was in use even 
at the time of Paul's missionary journeys ; but he admits significantly that 
this formula differed from the Roman symbol in using the phrase “ of 
David's line ” instead of “ born of the Virgin Mary.” The Roman symbol, 

1 Das Apostolische Symbolum. Eine Skizze seiner Geschichte und eine 
Priifung seines Inhalts, von Theodor Zahn, Doctor und Professor der Theologie 
in Erlangen. Zweite Auflage. 8vo, pp. 103. Erlangen und Leipzig, 1893. 
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he holds, was a Gentile revision of this Jewish-Christian original, and was 
made between 70 and 120 a.p. He insists, in direct contradiction to Dr. 
Harnack, that the doctrine that Christ was “ born of the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary,” though it did not form a part of the earliest Jewish- 
Christian formula, was generally recognized from the very beginning as 
an article of the Christian faith. He endeavors to show by an ingenious 
interpretation of Matthew and Luke, that their accounts prove that the 
doctrine was already universally accepted by Christian believers, and 
that it was the common basis of the belief in Christ’s divine Sonship. 
He also maintains that the writings both of Paul and John indicate 
that they too held the doctrine. The admitted fact that the early 
gospel preaching commonly began with the baptism and passed by the 
‘supernatural birth in silence he explains by saying that it was natural in 
preaching to unbelievers to begin with the least offensive and difficult 
truths, and to leave other truths for the private edification of mature 
‘Christians. The remarkable fact, however, that whereas in the begin- 
ning the baptism was made so prominent, the Roman creed (which con- 
tains the supernatural birth) omits it entirely, and not one of our cecu- 
menical symbols mentions it, he does not explain. 

Dr. Zahn takes issue with Dr. Harnack, as we should expect him to 
do, at many other points; for example, as regards the resurrection of 
the flesh, he maintains that the common orthodox doctrine was held and 
taught by Paul, and generally believed by the earliest generation of 
‘Christians. 

The end of this momentous controversy is not yet, but it constitutes 
only another phase in the long struggle which Germany has witnessed 
over the degree of liberty which shall be allowed to theological profes- 
sors in the discussion of religious questions and in the criticism of exist- 
ing institutions and beliefs. Professor Harnack expresses his view of 
the matter in the following words: “ It is the right and the sacred 
duty of evangelical theologians, unconcerned about favor or disfavor, to 
labor at the pure knowledge of the gospel, and to declare openly what 
in their opinion is true and what not. It is their duty also to speak in 
the name of many members of the Evangelical church, who are sincere 
Christians, and yet find their consciences disturbed by many sentences of 
the Apostles’ Creed, when they are expected to make them the expres- 
sion of their faith.” Whatever may be thought of Dr. Harnack’s the- 
ology, his sincerity and conscientiousness cannot be questioned. 

A. C. McGirrert. 


Lane Seminary, CINCINNATI. 
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Sketches from Eastern History. By Txuropor NOLpEKE, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Strassburg. Translated by John 
Sutherland Black, M. A., and revised by the author. Pp. ix, 288. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


The first essay in this volume is entitled “Some Characteristics of the 
Semitic Race,” and all the other papers are on subjects connected with 
the religious or political history of this great family. Those on “The 
Koran ” (reprinted from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’), “ Islam,” and 
‘Some Syrian Saints ” are of interest both to the general reader and to 
the theological student. Of the other, those on “Caliph Mansur,” “A 
Servile War in the East,” and “ Yakub the Coppersmith and his Dy- 
nasty ” may, in the author’s words, “ be regarded as supplementing Aug. 
Miiller’s excellent ‘ History of Islam.’” These, together with the paper 
on Barhebraeus, are merely brief dry chronicles of fact, and even in the 
elegant version of Mr. J. S. Black are inexpressibly wearisome reading 
to all but the professional Orientalist. The paper on “ King Theodore 
of Abyssinia ” is, as literature, the best in the volume, but lies almost 
wholly outside the general cycle of its interests. 

No man can be better qualified than Professor Néldeke by scholarship 
and dispassionate sobriety of judgment to pronounce an authoritative opin- 
ion on the merits and defects of the Semitic race, or, rather, on the con- 
troversies that have raged around it. He fully recognizes the arbitrariness 
attaching to our conceptions of race and the danger of predicating gen- 
eral qualities of it. In this instance the word Anti-Semite exists to re- 
mind us of the deadly passions that may be brought into play by scien- 
tific theories and may injuriously react on their fidelity to fact. The 
most cursory comparison with old Assyrian and Egyptian monuments 
suffices to show that the modern Jew has preserved the Semitic type un- 
altered ; but, according to Professor Néldeke, the continued action of a 
civilized European environment has developed in him mental traits, such 
as benevolence and humanity, to which his Asiatic ancestors were utter 
strangers ; other traits, of a less pleasing kind, are due to the long op- 
pression and isolation from which his people have suffered. Professor 
Néldeke agrees with Renan in holding that the Semitic genius has a 
natural tendency towards monotheism; and to appreciate this, as he 
justly observes, we must look not at the first beginnings but at the final 
outcome of its religious development, which, under the form of Moham- 
medanism, was the most important manifestation it ever made. Without 
exactly understanding them, ‘“‘ Mohammed had the strongest antipathy for 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the divine Sonship of Christ,” which, as 
he rightly felt, could not be brought “into harmony with simple genuine 
Semitic monotheism” (p. 62). But, although the instrument of a great 
work, the Prophet “ cannot in strictness be called a great man” (p. 6). 
He was “no martial hero,” but a “hysterical enthusiast,” impelled by 
circumstances into a career of conquest (p. 60). Nor is he “in any sense 
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a master of style.” The Koran is, on the whole, a rather poor perform- 
ance, the imperfections of which can only be excused when we remem- 
ber that it was “the first prose work of a high order” written in the 
Arabic language. Its author was not without the “ferocious vanity ” 
attributed by Matthew Arnold to literary men, if it be true that he put 
to death Nadr the son of Harith because the Koraishites thought the 
heroic legends imported by the latter from Persia much more entertain- 
ing than the stories related in the Koran (p. 30). 

The teaching of Mohammed was not an unmixed benefit even to the 
Arabs. He put an end, indeed, to their cruel custom of burying super- 
fluous female children alive, and, as between Moslems, to the enslave- 
ment of the wives and children of their enemies; but “ by giving up the 
holy month’s ‘truce of God’ he inflicted a serious injury on his country.” 
Outside Arabia, “ Islam changed for the worse the lot of women in those 
countries where polygamy had already disappeared, and divorce was not 
so easy or so common as among the Arabs,” — divorce being, according to 
Professor Néldeke, “a far worse evil for Moslem society than polygamy, 
which in practice is not very extensive” (p. 71). The virtue of resigna- 
tion (if it be a virtue) is at present the chief moral result of this religion. 
*“* Deep peace now fills every Moslem’s heart.” The author observes, with 
evident irony, that “all those who make faith and assurance of salvation 
the chief heads of religion should work for Islam. A religion amongst 
the followers of which suicide is almost absolutely unknown, has surely 
some claim on our respect” (p. 72). It is entitled to whatever respect 
a life-long suicide can claim. 

The wonderful successes of the first Moslem conquerors are left by 
these pages a still unsolved problem. But the religious divisions of the 
Eastern Christians are mentioned as going some way to explain them. 
Syria and Egypt were full of Monophysite heretics whose disaffection 
led them to side with the invaders, and who subsequently received from 
the Caliphs complete protection against the intolerance of the Orthodox 
church. There seems little doubt that the incorporation of what still 
remains of the Ottoman empire with Russia would lead to a renewed 
persecution of the dissident sects ; this is one reason why so many evangeli- 
cal Christians sided with Turkey in the last war. The theatrical asceticism 
of St. Simeon Stylites, of which Professor Néldeke gives a sufficiently 
repellent sketch, is not likely to find imitators in the present day ; but the 
saint stimulating from the top of his pillar the fanaticism of his devotees 
against the unfortunate Jews is a figure that has its more ignoble equiva- 
lents in the modern press and the modern pulpit so employed. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
Fiorence, Iraty. 
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L’Evolution Religieuse dans les diverses Races Humaines. Par Cu. 
LETOURNEAU, Seerétaire générale de la Société d’ Anthropologie, Professeur 
a l’Ecole d’Anthropologie. Pp. xx.,607. Paris: C. Reinwald & Cie. 
Even Gods must yield — religions take their turn: 
*T was Jove’s — ’t is Mahomet’s — and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds. 


We may briefly summarize M. Letourneau’s position thus : The history 
of religion is a history of illusions. The mental aberrations of savage 
humanity (p. 10) became firmly fixed in human culture ; until now hun- 
dreds of millions follow or pretend to follow (p. vii.), those great religions 
which are “simplement l’épanouissement des petites, de ces grossiers 
fétichismes dont nos doctes exégétes ne daignent pas méme s’occuper” 
(p. vi.). These illusions are three in number: Man’s intellect is origi- 
nally so feeble (p. 16) that he cannot understand death, and believes that 
life continues. ‘The dead man’s body decays, so that the continuing life 
must be a double, a shade, a breath (pp. 16,17). Everything which 
occasions a strong impression must be alive, capable of sensation and 
will, of love and hate. “Par cette illusion le monde extérieur devient un 
miroir, ou se refléte la personnalité humaine et cette extérioration sert A 
tout expliquer” (p. 560). These three illusions (the soul, the future 
life, and mythical gods, p. 559) are the content of religion. “C'est sur 
cette base primitive que repose tout l’édifice religieux, si complexe soit 
il; la lui dter, c’est la ruiner” (p. 561). This initial form of human 
thought (p. 23) was originally indispensable, but in later ages it has con- 
trolled the state, suppressed liberty of thought, “et s’efforcait d’y steri- 
liser tout germe d’impiété future ”’ (p. v.). 

It is the comparative method which leads M. Letourneau to this posi- 
tion (p. vi.), and enables him to establish its truth, as he believes. His 
conception of the comparative method seems to be as follows: Select 
three or four general ideas (belief in a future life, worship of animals 
and of natural objects, mythical deities) as the basis of rudimentary re- 
ligion ; show that these beliefs and practices are universal, and that the 
highest religions so called are essentially identical with the lowest. The 
word evolution constantly recurs when method is referred to, but there is 
almost no attempt to trace the different phases of evolution until the last 
few pages are reached. Indeed, the very arrangement of the book would 
not favor discussion from this standpoint. The religions of different 
races are treated in rapid succession ; the black races come first, then the 
“races jaunes ” (which include the aborigines of America, together with 
the Mongolian races, the Chinese and the Japanese), and finally the white 
races, Egyptians, Semites and Aryans. Aside from any criticism of 
this general arrangement, we may note that Islamism is discussed before 
the religions from which it is derived, Judaism before the “ Mesopo- 


1 Byron, Childe Harold, II. iii. 
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tamian ” religions, from which it was “ borrowed ” .(p. 358), and Greek 
and Roman polytheism before the religion of the barbarian Aryans, and 
Mazdeism. It would hardly be possible to trace religious evolution with 
clearness under such an arrangement. 

The value of such a compilation as this depends very largely upon 
the authorities, and the way in which these are used. Very many of the 
citations are from such general works as those of Tiele and Spencer, 
without reference to the original authorities, so that it is impossible for 
the reader to test the statement for himself. For example, it is said 
(p. 192), Les Shoshoniens, les Comanches n’avaient presque aucune idée 
religieuse,” with a reference to Tiele, “ Man. Hist. Relig.” p. 30. Tiele’s 
statement is that these tribes “stand nearer the brutes than any other 
portion of the human race!” The incorrectness of M. Letourneau’s in- 
ference is evident from his own statement on p. 190, and from Bancroft, 
** Native Races ” i. 439, 520. Again, p. 480, Tiele is quoted as saying that 
the Greek worship of plants came from Pheenicia, but his statement is 
simply that plants were worshiped in Phenicia. It is interesting to find 
a reference to that eminent Hebrew scholar, Mr. H. Spencer, as author- 
ity for a new and original meaning of the word Shéol (p. 359). But it 
is odd to see Tiele quoted as authority for the statement that the Greeks 
regarded man as subject to fate, and again that Alcibiades was accused 
of violating the Eleusinian mysteries and mutilating the Herme (p. 
483). This same characteristic of great familiarity with such general 
discussions of primitive customs, as those of Spencer, Tylor and Lubbock, 
marks some of M. Letourneau’s earlier books. One can hardly refrain 
from comparing the treatment of religion among uncivilized races with 
Dr. Réville’s discussion of the same topic published nine years earlier. 

M. Letourneau says (p. vi.) that his aim is to bring out in relief the 
principal points in the common evolution of religion. His discussion 
centres about the three main topics, — the soul, the future life and the 
gods, — but it fails to bring out clearly the special characteristics of re- 
ligion among each of the greater divisions of mankind. The case of the 
American Indians illustrates this. M. Letourneau is careful not to con- 
fuse the subtribes, and also to find among each of them the general re- 
ligious concepts with which he starts ; but he fails to give what the gen- 
eral reader wants, a distinct treatment of the special features of religion 
among the Indians. The chapters on religion in Africa are the best part 
of the book, and the preceding criticisms hardly apply to them. 

The author’s preconception as to the common features of religion pre- 
vents a really fair treatment of the topic in dealing with the superior 
races. The mythology of Egypt is a mythology of savages (p. 322), and 
primitive religion centres about the familiar triple illusion (p. 322). In 
the funeral rites of early Greece “tout est sauvage” (p. 468). The 
future life in Homer is conceived in a “ maniére primitive, simpliste ” 
(p. 472). Hebrews are on a level with primitive nations in their view of 
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the “double,” (p. 361). M. Letourneau’s constant use of this word 
double, when spirit or shade is meant, may well be criticised. His 
method lays altogether too much stress on myth, and not enough on cul- 
tus, in determining the actual meaning of religion. The recurring dis- 
cussion of animism is the most interesting feature of the book. Whether 
one belongs to the school of Tylor and Réville or not, he is not likely to 
underestimate M. Letourneau’s contribution to thought on this line. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
Yate University. 
Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in Ceylon. By 
REGINALD STEPHEN CopLEston, D. D., Bishop of Colombo. London and 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1892. $4.00. 


This portly volume of five hundred pages deals with two subjects, 
which, though closely related, are yet quite distinct. The first is the rise 
and nature of Buddhism, the second is its history and present position in 
Ceylon. The link of connection is, of course, the well-known fact that 
Sinhalese Buddhism stands nearest in direct lineal descent from the 
actual teachings of Gotama. Burmah possesses the same canonical 
Scriptures, professes the same faith, and practices much the same rites. 
But Burmah cannot trace back its ecclesiastical order nearly so far as 
Ceylon, nor does it contain any such visible symbol of continuity as the 
Bo tree of Anuradhapura, brought from the holy tree at Buddha-Gaya 
more than 2,000 years ago. Add to these circumstances the fact that 
Dr. Copleston is Bishop of Colombo, and has thus enjoyed unique op- 
portunities for studying Sinhalese Buddhism, and the reasons for com- 
bining an exposition of its primitive and present phases are apparent. 
To the latter it will not be necessary to revert again. The sketch of 
early and medieval history touches on interesting topics, but the book 
was not written for their sake. There might have been a heartier 
acknowledgment of the civilizing agencies of the great monasteries in 
the construction of vast irrigation works, besides those mentioned on 
page 381 f.; and the difficulties which have reduced Buddhism to its 
present enfeebled and degraded condition (compared, for instance, with 
Burmah) might have been more fully recognized. Nevertheless, the 
author describes conscientiously what he has seen, and it is not his fault 
if his picture is an unsatisfactory one. 

The student, however, and the general reader no less, will turn to 
those pages which describe the origin and character of the system which 
has undergone so many transformations, and has of late been pushed into 
the attitude of a rival of Christianity. This portion constitutes the larger 
half of the volume in bulk, and far the larger in value. One might be 
tempted to say that it is well done, for a bishop. There is an air of 
patronage about it, sometimes, which painfully suggests the apron and 
the lawn sleeves. , This is the result of attempting to write for a mixed 
public. Dr. Copleston has not suffered Dr. Colenso’s fate. No intelli- 
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gent bhikkhu has played the Zulu’s part, and compelled him to recon- 
sider any elements in his creed. He remains in a calm state of superior- 
ity. But this is not exactly the temper of historical science, and it leads 
the author, as it appears to’ us, into grave though entirely unconscious 
injustice. 

Dr. Copleston has made laborious preparation for his work. He has 
read deeply in the original texts of the Buddhist sacred books, and this 
thoroughness at once gives an independent value to his treatment which 
places it far above the corresponding chapters in the last English treatise 
on the subject, that of Sir Monier Monier-Williams. His citations are 
often highly effective, and his occasional remarks on technical terms (for 
example, sahavyata, page 217) will be useful to students of all degrees. 
His general exposition of the Buddhist system of moral self-culture is 
probably the best that has yet been given: it is certainly the fullest in 
illustrative passages, which have been gathered from a wide range of 
study. Yet the result is not altogether adequate. The reader is at first 
somewhat perplexed to discover the cause. It is, surely, that a wrong 
standard of comparison is everywhere adopted. Thus, after relating the 
story of the Buddha’s ministration to a sick monk whom his brethren had 
neglected, when the Buddha identified himself with suffering humanity 
much in the same way as the Son of Man in the gospel, saying: “ Who- 
soever would wait on me, let him wait upon the sick,” — Dr. Copleston 
remarks: “A Christian can only rejoice to quote such a passage as this, 
and heartily congratulate his Buddhist friends upon it, and invite them 
to follow it.” Here is the rustle of the episcopal robe. The invitation 
which we have italicized refers, of course, to the neglect which the 
Bishop has witnessed to-day in Ceylon, and which he contrasts in his own 
mind with the faithfulness of Christian practice. We need not remark 
now that an educated Buddhist resident in London or New York might 
easily invert both the felicitation and the summons. The point to be em- 
phasized is that Buddhism ought not to be tried by Christianity, born of 
another race and nurtured in a different field, but by the morality out of 
which it grew, and the institutions by which it was surrounded. 

This points to what seems to us the great defect of our author’s work. 
He has not conceived the life and teachings of Gotama in any relation to 
the conditions of his age. He makes no attempt to portray the varied 
elements of thought and practice which provided Gotama with the frame- 
work of his thought, or to show how these in turn were modified by his 
originality and independence. Buddhism cannot possibly be understood 
apart from its environment. Its moral and psychological terminology, 
its fundamental conceptions of transmigration, karma, ete.,' its relative 
asceticism, its meditative discipline — all these belong to it in virtue of its 
rise out of the Brahmanism of the Ganges Valley in the sixth century 
B.c. Of all this we have scarcely a hint. The system here portrayed 

1 The remarks on pp. 114, 145 are altogether inadequate. 
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is, as it were, hung in the air, to be tested by the absolute religion and 
morality which the Bishop finds in Christianity. But by this treatment 
some of its most conspicuous features are almost wholly thrust out of 
sight. The bold appeal to the world at large, the daring declarations of 
the worthlessness of rites and ceremonies, and the rejection of sacrifice 
are barely mentioned in these pages. Of the activity of speculation, of 
the numbers of contemporary teachers, of the ritual and ascetic usages, 
of the popular superstitions, against which the figure of Gotama stands out 
with so much distinctness, we hear nothing. ‘Thus the proper terms for 
comparison are not presented, and if the reader cannot supply them, he 
will inevitably be led into one-sided misjudgment. 

This defect is especially conspicuous in the Bishop’s treatment of the 
central figure of Buddhism, namely, the Buddha. Strangely enough, it is 
ignored altogether. There is, of course, a chapter on the life of Gotama, 
considered as a historical personage. Were the work limited to an in- 
quiry into the simple origins of Buddhism, this might be regarded as 
sufficient. But Dr. Copleston professes to expound the Buddhism of the 
completed canon. Every one knows the formula of the three “ Refuges,” 
— the Buddha, the Order, and the Teaching. We have a faithful expo- 
sition of the discourses about morality, and the rules for the community, 
but where is the conception which lies at the centre of the whole? This 
is never described, much less analyzed. How much of it was in exist- 
ence in the days of Gotama? How much of it did he apply to himself? 
What moral influence had it in after days? These are questions which 
the author does not seem to have considered. But no true history of 
Buddhism can be written without grappling with them. Dr. Copleston 
thinks it enough to remark, page 31, “Even when they said ‘I take 
refuge in the Buddha,’ it was not Gotama’s acts nor his character, nor his 
surviving influence, that they placed their trust in, but the doctrines of 
‘all the Buddhas,’ of which, in this age, Gotama was the teacher.” I will 
not stay to contest this explanation of the specific formula; it is only 
needful to point out that if a theory of this kind was already in existence 
in the days of Gotama, it is of essential consequence to estimate its bear- 
ing on his own life and work, and it is of no less consequence to trace its 
influence on the legend, and the subsequent cultus. No attempt is made 
to do this, but without it the exposition of the Buddhism of the Pitakas, 
as well as of its character as a moral force in history, is grievously in- 
complete. 

According to the Buddhist books, an expectation prevailed in the 
Brahmanical schools, founded on their mantras or Scriptures, that the 
mysterious being known as the “ Great Man” would appear, in one of 
two forms, either as a Universal Monarch (cakkavatti raja), or asa 


1 Literally “ wheel-turning king.” A technical discussion about this term 
would be out of place here. The theory (p. 289) that it was founded on the 
conquests of Asoka appears to me wholly untenable. There are lists of cakka- 
vatti kings in the Upanishads, which are usually regarded as pre-Buddhistic. 
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holy Buddha. We cannot now inquire what is meant by the “Great 
Man ;” the term has a long history derived from Vedic times. He would 
be recognized, when he appeared, by certain marks. This test is accord- 
ingly applied to Gotama, for example, in the Ambattha Sutta (Digha 
Nikiya, vol. i. p. 88), and the Sutta Nipata (Sacred Books of the East, 
x. pp. 99-102). Dr. Copleston does not deal with these ideas at all: 
but they are of great importance for the Buddhist legend. He under- 
takes to “ place before the reader the Pitaka biography as it would be 
constructed on the assumption that all parts of the Pitaka are of equal 
authority ” (p. 33), and after relating its first chapter, from birth to 
Buddhahood, remarks that “the story . . . contains, so far, no point of 
likeness to the recorded life of Jesus Christ. The nearest approach to 
any such thing is the prognostication by Asita of the child’s future 
eareer.” This latter remark shows that Dr. Copleston has not under- 
stood the full significance of the incident which he quotes from the Sutta 
Nipata. It is founded on the conception of the “Great Man ;” the babe 
is recognized by one of the marks, his golden hue ; and it is predicted of 
him that he will “turn the wheel” of the Truth. The joy of the heav- 
enly host, as they chant their song of praise, further points to the narra- 
tive of the incarnation and the wondrous birth. Now this narrative is 
contained in the Pitakas, though Dr. Copleston does not produce it. 
The fourteenth Sutta of the Digha Nikaya (entitled Maha-Padhana 
Sutta) enumerates a series of seven Buddhas, Gotama being the last. It 
recites the names of their parents, birth-cities and chief disciples, and 
other particulars. Finally, it relates the birth and the Buddhahood of the 
first, Vipassi, the story being applied to each in turn. Here is the de- 
scent of the future Buddha from the Tusita heaven, the solemn entry 
into the conditions of humanity, the marvelous birth, the endowment of 
the infant with the prophetic marks: and here, as he grows up, are the 
four Omens which induce him to leave his home, till long meditation cul- 
minates in the attainment of Buddhahood. The verbal agreement of 
many phrases with the well-known introduction to the Jataka book may 
possibly indicate that here is the source of the legend there so charm- 
ingly narrated. 

Now the conception of the Buddha dominates scriptural and historical 
Buddhism to a much larger extent than Dr. Copleston recognizes. The 
“ideal of Buddhism” is, in one sense, the Buddha himself; but the 
chapter so entitled contains no delineation of the passionate devotion to 
suffering and sinful beings involved in the chain of transmigration which 
led the future Buddha to pass through a long series of existences, prac- 
ticing the virtues which would give him the means to deliver them. Our 
author looks for anecdotes of personal kindness in Gotama’s lifetime, 
and does not find them (p. 160, but ef. p. 64). The whole being of the 
Buddha is consecrated to the world-wide aim of releasing all sentient 
beings from an existence which means misery. When the Bishop comes 
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across an act of self-sacrifice in a previous birth, he only finds in the 
narrative “the coldest calculations of results ;”° it is all done to attain 
Buddhahood. Yes, but what was the Buddhahood? Not a personal 
dignity, an individual honor, a splendid decoration, a vast selfish gain. It 
was the privilege of world-service, the secret of the welfare of men and 
devas. If the Bishop is presenting the essence of Buddhist morality, 
why does he not look for it in the typical figure? Why does he not 
strike the key-note of the whole strain of the Pitakas, where, at the be- 
ginning of the history of the Buddhas (Buddhavamsa, ii. 55 ff.), the 
hermit Sumedha — the far distant antecedent of Gotama in a former 
_birth — resolves that he will not, as he then might, cross the ocean of 
existence alone ; he will devote himself resolutely to the laborious task of 
obtaining the knowledge which will enable him to carry over gods and 
men. Here is a self-sacrifice prolonged through an immense series of 
disinterested endeavors. The believer had always before him this su- 
preme example of unselfishness. When it is said that Buddhism has 
“nothing and no one to look up to” (p. 215), the devout Buddhist would 
repudiate the charge. The Buddha was the object of his reverence. 
The sacred memory was kept alive in many ways of which our author 
says nothing. Pilgrimages were made to the holy sites; offerings of 
flowers were placed before the image in every shrine; personal relics 
were cherished by kings and venerated by their peoples. But one in- 
stance must suffice. When the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien visited Ceylon, 
early in the fifth century A. D., he witnessed at Anuraidhapura the an- 
nual procession of the Buddha’s Tooth. The road was lined with splen- 
didly colored figures representing his five hundred previous births, and 
a proclamation was made to the following effect : — 

The future Buddha, during three immeasurable ages, manifested hiz a¢- 
tivity, and did not spare his own life. He gave up kingdom, city, wife, and 
son ; he plucked out his eyes and gave them to another ; he cut off a piece of his 
flesh to ransom the life of a dove ; he cut off his head and gave it as an alms ; 
he gave his body to feed a starving tigress ; he grudged not his marrow and 
brains. In many such ways as these did he undergo pain for the sake of all 
living. And so it was, that, having become Buddha, he continued in the world 
for forty-five years, preaching his Law, teaching and transforming, so that 
those who had no rest found rest, and the unconverted were converted. 

What one had done, all might do. This diffusive energy, which cre- 
ated the great missionary enterprises, finds no recognition in Dr. Cople- 
ston’s pages. He only observes coldly, “The motive which Buddhist 
morality recognizes, if it can be said to recognize any, is wholly selfish 
and individual” (p. 213). How such a morality created the sublime 
figure of the future Buddha toiling resolutely on for the deliverance of 
the world is a paradox which the Bishop does not explain. It is the de- 
fect of his vision that he does not even see it. 


J. Esttin CARPENTER. 
MancuHestER New CoLvece, OxrorD. 
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The Children of the Poor. By Jacos A. Rus. Illustrated. New York : 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book is a worthy suecessor of Mr. Riis’ first study of poverty. 
Both volumes are the product of a personal experience such as few 
writers are able to report, and both are as interesting as romances. The 
illustrations, the anecdotes, and the picturesqueness of this second book 
are delightful. Taken simply as a story-book, these tales of the chil- 
dren of the poor are among the most genuine, first-hand, and touching 
of contributions to modern philanthropy. 

Mr. Riis’ purpose is, first, that of description. He justly believes that 
what scientific charity at present needs is a wider knowledge of the | 
facts, and he makes it his first business to report the truth as to the life 
of children in a great city. “A false prophet in our day,” the author 
says, “could do less harm than a careless reporter. That name I hope 
not to deserve.” Thus the habits, occupations and temptations of poor 
children in New York are set before us as we never knew them before, 
and there follows an enumeration of the remedial agencies already at 
work, — the fresh-air fund, the kindergarten and nursery system, the 
industrial schools, the boys’ clubs, and, most of all, the work of the 
Children’s Aid Society. What most strikes the reader in this descriptive 
part of the book is its healthy-mindedness. The writer, though he knows 
all the depths of degradation in the great city, does not make his pic- 
ture wholly dark. He has great sympathy with the freedom, fellowship, 
and fun in the life of the poor. He thinks they suffer less, to their own 
knowledge, than the community suffers for letting them live such a life. 
Mr. Charles Booth, in his study of London, has given it as his opin- 
ion that if the children of the poor were asked to change their untram- 
_meled life in the streets for the clothes and restrictions and nurses of the 
rich, they would prefer their own liberty; and Mr. Riis holds the same 
view. ‘If the question,” he says, “ were put to a vote of the children 
to-morrow, whether they would take the old life with its drawbacks, its 
occasional starvation, and its every-day kicks and hard knocks, or the 
good clothes, the plentiful grub and warm bed, with all the restraints -of 
civilized society and the ‘ Sunday-school racket’ of the other boy thrown 
in, I have little doubt that the street would carry the day by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote.” Still further, Mr. Riis believes that the case of 
the children in New York, tragic as it often is, has not grown more ter- 
rible during the last twenty years, but is, on the whole, more hopeful. 
The note of the book is a note of courage. ‘“ We are,” he says, “ mov- 
ing forward.” Commitments for juvenile offenses have decreased, while 
the population has enormously increased. The grave social peril of the 
girl-vagrant is “ practically eliminated.” When Mr. Charles L. Brace 
was asked ten years ago whether, in the light of his great experience, he 
should be able to assert that there was a gain in social conditions in New 
York, he unhesitatingly answered, “ Yes.” It must be a new encourage- 
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ment to many a humble worker in the great city to have this new author- 
ity, after surveying the whole situation, repeat the same brave verdict. 

The most important part of this book, however, is the protest with 
which it ends against institutionalism applied to children. The New 
York system of such institutions is of tremendous extent and of most 
demoralizing influence. Any dependent child may, under the law of 
1875, be committed to an institution controlled by persons of the same 
religious faith as the child’s parents, when that can be done, and for the 
board of a child at such an institution the county shall pay. Here, as 
Mr. Riis remarks, is a “ tremendous bid for child pauperism.” Parents 
have every inducement to dispose of their children. The children are to 
be well cared for under the religious nurture which the parents desire, 
and under private training, though at the public expense. Still further, 
the institutions are encouraged to procure children, for, at a fixed rate 
per child, it is cheaper to have many inmates. The more children the 
more money, the fewer children the less prosperity for the institution. 
Thus New York city has come to support an army of about 16,000 
children, or one child to each one hundred of its population; while the 
State of Michigan, on the other hand, under a better law, supports but 
one child to every 10,000 of its people. Against this whole tendency to 
institutional life Mr. Riis, in common with most skilled observers, makes 
his protest. He calls attention not only to this debasing sectarian con- 
nection, but also to the inevitable influences of institutional life. They 
are, he says, often “ public tenements with the worst feature of tenement 
life retained, — the smothering of the tenant’s individuality. He is saved 
from becoming a tough to become an automaton. . . . Institution boys are 
generally the least desirable apprentices. They have been dulled in 
faculty ; they wait for some one else to arrange every piece of work. 
They are neverready for emergencies, nor able to ‘ take hold.’” 

Thus we are brought, at the conclusion of this book, back to the plan 
of deporting children of the city to separated homes in rural life, — the 
plan which has been long pursued by the Children’s Aid Society with 
such distinguished success. Mr. Riis does not call attention to the Ger- 
man experience in the placing-out system; and this experience is impor- 
tant because it is not the system of a voluntary society, but has been ac- 
cepted as a municipal plan. In more than one German city the orphan 
asylum and poorhouse contains scarcely any children, but the wards of the 
town are deported to village life in the so-called ‘“ Kinder-colonien.” 
These colonies are simply villages where special arrangements are made 
in private homes. The parish minister in the village becomes the city’s 
agent, and under his direction the children are domesticated in different 
families. Such a system costs a German city about one quarter as much 
as the support of similar cases in a city institution, and as for its effect on 
health and on morality nothing need be said. It is now fortified in this 
country by the experience of twenty-five years of the New York Chil- 
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dren’s Aid Society, involving the deportation of more than 100,000 chil- 
dren. It costs about $25 for this Society to place a child in a farmer’s 
home. It costs about $120 per annum to maintain a convicted person in 
a New York jail. The interests of benevolence and of economy are both 
on the side of the placing-out system. City politics and sectarian intoler- 
ance are the main support of institutional life. 


Francis G. PEABODY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nicnoras Paine GIMAN. 
8vo, pp. 376. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Nothing has so puzzled European socialists as the failure of socialistic 
agitation to make any deep impression on American life. few years 
ago a cultivated Englishman, who had been carried far out into the cur- 
rent of speculative and practical socialism which, in recent years, has 
borne an influential portion of “the university set” a long way from its 
old economic moorings, made a tour of American universities to discover 
the tone of American teaching on this subject. To the present writer he 
expressed unfeigned disappointment. It was plain that he thought us 
sociologically undeveloped, for he held strenuously that we must “ come 
to it” yet ; by which he meant that when our fertile western lands should 
be occupied by a dense population, the phenomena of proletarian misery 
and of class hatreds would become a reality so terrible that thoughtful 
men would of necessity accept the socialistic creed. At the same time, 
he was troubled about many things that were evidently new to his philo- 
sophy. He could not see how our public men, our college professors, our 
journalists, and, above all, our business men, could in one breath de- 
nounce socialism as “ un-American,” and in the next extol our common- 
school system and our free public libraries. He could not account for 
the creation of State and Federal railroad commissions by people who 
had no expectation whatever of transferring the ownership of railroad 
property to the state, and who professed to “ view with alarm” all en- 
croachments of governmental authority. He was nonplussed to find that 
workingmen who maltreated “scabs” were intensely individualistic at 
heart. ‘ You are a paradoxical people,” he said. 

Americans are not paradoxical. In their industrial relations, as in 
their constitutional law, they have held, hitherto, very closely to the mid- 
dle way of common-sense. In this practice they have not been governed 
by theory, — though their distinctive theories, if one will patiently ascer- 
tain what their distinctive theories are, conform closely to their practice. 
They have been governed by an instinct that has been in such matters 
sound and safe, because it has been evolved from an experience more 
complete and less one-sided in any direction, than the experience of any 
other people. A majority of Americans have at one time in their lives 
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worked under a “ boss,” and at some other time done the “ bossing.” A 
majority of them have experienced, on the one hand the benefits deriv- 
able from such communal institutions (or “communistic” if any one 
prefers the more opprobrious adjective) as the public school, and on the 
other hand the incalculable advantages inherent in free individual initia- 
tive in business affairs. 

Therefore the surprise of the socialist, that socialism does not make 
headway among us, but offsets the painful anxiety of the doctrinaire 
individualist, who sees a “coming slavery” in every new factory-act 
or transfer of a gas-plant from a private corporation to a municipality. 
The normal American cares no more for the one than for the other, and 
no more for both of them than for Baron Munchausen’s celebrated inhabi- 
tants of the moon who grow on trees. He has no intention of marking 
out a neatly rounded “sphere” beyond which public business manage- 
ment may not go. He will certainly not permit government to trespass 
upon those individual liberties that are incorporated in our common and 
constitutional law. He will not believe that any adjustment of individ- 
ual freedom and government functions is final; but, by transferring one 
or another thing, now from the province of individual action to that of 
public corporate action, now from governmental control to individual en- 
terprise, he will strive to keep individuality and public policy in that 
living touch with each other which is a first condition of material and 
moral progress. 

This is the American Spirit. In describing it in detail, and in fol- 
lowing out its workings in various concrete phases of our industrial, 
educational and moral life, Mr. Gilman has presented, most admirably, 
the American answer to the questions and claims of socialism. The re- 
viewer is in little danger of over-praising a book so sane in its judg- 
ments, so comprehensive in its survey of facts and tendencies, and so 
carefully written as this book is. The reader turns its pages with the 
satisfaction that is born of mental contact with full and accurate infor- 
mation and unfailing common-sense. Mr. Gilman has looked at his sub- 
ject from many points of view. He has studied American life on many 
sides; among his fellow-men in country and city, East and West; in 
their books and in their talk. He has read widely and observed shrewdly. 
He has, moreover, a double equipment, very necessary to such an under- 
taking, but too rarely met with: to the ethical zeal of the philanthropist 
he adds the candor of the scientific investigator and a sound knowledge 
of economics, It is a pleasure in these days to read a book that neither 
ignores nor denounces “reforms,” nor runs into what economically is 
nonsense. 

In a preliminary chapter on Individualism and Socialism, the Ameri- 
can creed in public action is described as one of opportunism, in a good 
sense of the word. “The argument of this volume,” Mr. Gilman says, 
“is that what may be properly called the American Spirit allows to 
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both Socialism and Individualism their due weight, and that it has shown 
a path between the two extremes of paternalism and ‘ administrative 
nihilism’ which the American people, at least, may well continue to fol- 
low.” It would have been slightly more exact to say, and the author 
would have been more just to himself if he had said, that the argument 
is that the American spirit allows no weight at all to either socialism or 
individualism, as an ism, while providing liberally for a wide freedom of 
both public and individual action. The criticism is perhaps not unim- 
portant, since in American law, which is not only the authoritative but 
essentially the best and most characteristic reflection of the American 
spirit, the distinction here suggested is vital. The American courts 
have never, for an instant, admitted that individualism could stand in the 
way of true public policy; they have never, for an instant, admitted 
that governmental functions might override such fundamental things as 
freedom of contract and individual responsibility before the law. 

The question whether the American Spirit, which Mr. Gilman rightly 
identifies with the instincts, thoughts and ideals of those older sections 
of the United States that were settled by men and women of English 
race, and that have put the stamp of their character on the institutions 
and political habits of the newer West, will, after all, remain essentially 
unchanged by the later immigration from Continental Europe presents 
grave difficulties. Mr. Gilman has made no attempt to answer it ex- 
haustively by the aid of statistical or other refined methods; but his 
general answer, well backed up by acute criticism of familiar objections, 
is that, generally speaking, the Irish, German and other new elements in 
our population acquire the American spirit, as here described, more rap- 
idly than they modify it. On the whole, extensive observation seems 
likely to confirm this position. 

A sharper difference of opinion will arise as to whether Massachusetts 
is now, as in former times, the typical and chiefly influential common- 
wealth in respect of all that goes to create and qualify the American 
spirit. Mr. Gilman argues that it is. The population of Massachusetts 
~ has greatly changed in recent years, yet Massachusetts is to-day the State 
that tries more experiments than any other in the Union along these 
lines of adjustment of individual and public interest. Readers of Mr. 
Gilman’s book should by all means look up one of the articles which he 
commends in a foot-note, — that by Mr. George Kirby Holmes in “ The 
Political Science Quarterly ” of September, 1890, on “ State Control of 
Corporations and Industries in Massachusetts.” The method of control 
described is that by commissions possessed of a certain degree of discre- 
tionary power. Massachusetts, as is well known, first taught the other 
commonwealths, and finally the federal government, how to bring the rail- 
roads under public control. In her Prison Commission, in her Insurance 
and Savings Banks Commissions, in her Board of Lunacy and Charity, her 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners, and her State Board of 
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Arbitration, she is offering other object lessons not less valuable. Indi- 
cations are not lacking that other States will borrow a great deal from 
these Massachusetts methods of administration. They will continue to 
object, as they have hitherto objected, to having Massachusetts quoted as 
the typical and most progressive American commonwealth in all matters 
of legislation and administration ; but, for all that, they will continue to 
follow her lead, as they have followed it in the past. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this review to follow Mr. Gil- 
man through the successive chapters of his comprehensive volume. He 
examines at length the relation of the American Spirit to the specific 
phases of both individualism and socialism. The reasons why, for in- 
stance, the American believes in free schools but not in the manufacture 
of text-books by the State, in free libraries but not in free lunches, are 
so clearly stated that no reader can be excused if he fails to understand. 
A chapter is given to Nationalism and one to Christian Socialism ; both 
movements are not only dismissed as un-American, but, what is better, 
are very clearly shown to be so. The exposure of nationalism in its later 
phases, as a movement which has dropped its original demands, and is 
living on an advocacy of such measures as the municipal ownership of 
electric lights and street cars, which were advocated long before “ Look- 
ing Backward ” was written by persons who were in no sense “ nation- 
alists,” is severe but not unjust. 

The last third of the volume is devoted to a cautious statement of those 
ameliorations of the industrial situation that we may confidently expect 
the American spirit to achieve. ‘ What we know is a number of ten- 
dencies, actively at work at the present day, which have had a certain 
amount of result, and for which it would appear quite safe to predict, in 
a general way, further results.” Among the changes that Mr. Gilman 
looks for are a more effective regulation of the personal or moral rela- 
tions of employers and employed by the quiet pressure of public opinion, 
and a considerable extension in practice of conciliation and arbitration. 
Compulsory arbitration, however, he properly puts aside as chimerical. 
“No one could serjpusly propose in a free country to oblige a workman to 
work continuously for wages which he deems too low, or to compel an em- 
ployer of labor steadily to pay wages which, in his opinion, are too high... . 
The institution of compulsory arbitration in the sense of making the ver- 
dict of the board binding upon both parties, whether they have invited 
its mediation or not, is plainly out of the question in America.” Not 
less judicious are the remarks on the “ sweating system ” and the extent 
to which it can be brought under the law; employers’ liability and the 
unconstitutionality of laws prohibiting the fining system ; the eight hours’ 
day ; life insurance ; industrial education, and new forms of the labor con- 
tract. A whole chapter is given to profit sharing and its development 
since the publication of the author’s well-known book on the subject. 
This is a disproportion in space, but Mr. Gilman asks his readers not to 
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infer from his partiality that he considers profit sharing a panacea for 
industrial troubles, but to accept it as his contribution, as a specialist, to 
the study of great problems, the other equally important phases of which 
are necessarily treated by him in more general terms. It is right here, 
however, that we discover the most serious shortcoming of the book. 
Under existing conditions there is a “ previous question ” before we get to - 
profit sharing. It is the question of profit sharing not between employers 
and employed, but among industries ; that is, the question of the distribu- 
tion of the total income of society among various business enterprises. 
Just at present profit sharing prevails chiefly in the competitive indus- 
tries, where there is very little surplus income to divide. Not much dis- 
position to adopt it is seen in industries entrenched behind monopoly, 
privilege or advantage, which are getting the lion’s share of society’s 
total income. It must be regretted that Mr. Gilman has not brought his 
powers of patient research and sound judgment to bear on this important 
part of the problem. 

Nothing but praise can be said of the chapters on “ The Functions of 
the State,” “ The Higher Individualism,” “ Social Spirit,” and “ The Way 
to Utopia.” Their doctrine is true, and their ethical temper is genuine. 
Mr. Gilman has given us an honest and helpful book ; a book that ought 
to be read by every intelligent, patriotic American, and that, being read, 
will do much to enlarge and inform, to strengthen and clarify the 
American spirit. 


FRANKLIN H. Gipp1ncs. 
Bryn Mawr COuiece. 


‘The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. By Dr. Davip Friepricu 
Strauss. Translated from the Fourth German edition by GzorcE Exror. 
Second edition in one volume. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. ; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii, 784. 

George Eliot’s admirable translation of Strauss’ first “‘ Life of Jesus ” 
has, we believe, been long out of print, and the republication of it will be 
sure to receive from many English readers a warm welcome. The book 
is an accurate reprint of the edition in three volumes of 1846, and its 
value is increased by a most instructive Introduction, from the pen of 
Professor Otto Pfleiderer, which clearly states the historical significance 
of the epochmachendes Leben Jesu of 1835, and its intrinsic merits and 
defects. At the same time Professor Pfleiderer reviews the present con- 
dition of our knowledge of the life of Jesus, and in doing this points out 
its defectiveness. He considers it still needful that the negative work of 
criticism pursued by Strauss should be continued. He reminds students 
of this branch of inquiry of the danger of forgetting how much our 
supposed knowledge of the spiritual development of Jesus rests rather on 
the imagination of the historian than on ascertained fact. He calls spe- 
cial attention to the question which Dr. Martineau has raised so forcibly 
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in his “ Seat of Authority in Religion ” — whether Jesus ever claimed to 
be the Messiah. He considers the caution and reserve of Strauss on 
points upon which such writers as Renan and Keim pronounce decisively 
as still obligatory. 

The republication of the English translation of Strauss’s famous work, 
with this review of it by the distinguished Berlin theologian, is itself no 
insignificant phenomenon. After all, the book was not slain; or if it 
was slain, it has come to life again, and “the last error is worse than the 
first.” Such books as Martineau’s “ Seat of Authority” and Pfleiderer’s 
“ Urchristenthum” are signs of a reversion to the critical position of 
Strauss, though with some strikingly different results. This reissue of 
the English translation of his first book seems to indicate that English 
people still read it. In 1864 Strauss himself wrote, “The book has not 
been refuted, but developed only ; and if it is not now largely read, it is 
because it has been absorbed into the culture of the day.” What are the 
main positions of the béok? Miracles do not happen ; contradictory nar- 
ratives cannot both be true ; the Gospels were not written by persons 
in immediate contact with the events reported ; the miraculous and dis- 
crepant narratives in the Gospels can be best explained as the product of 
ideas and not the expressions of facts. Strauss failed in many respects 
in the application of these principles to the details of the Gospel narra- 
tives, as he himself afterwards acknowledged, and as Professor Pfleiderer 
shows. But, from Neander to Weiss, every subsequent historian has had 
at least to partially admit their validity. Evidently we are on the eve of 
a more full and frank admission of it. The miraculous element, the har- 
monistic treatment of the sources, the Apostolic origin of the accounts 
are regarded with ever-growing suspicion and doubt amongst all historians 
of the life of Jesus, while even Strauss’ “ mythical ” explanation, though 
under another name and in an altered form, is more and more a favorite 
principle of interpretation. The critic Strauss still lives ! 


J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
Bristot, ENGLAND. 


Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse des Petrus. Von 
ApvotpH Harnack. Leipzig: J.C. Heinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 8vo, 
pp: ii. 78. 

Among the publications called forth by the recently discovered frag- 
ments of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, none will take a higher 
rank than this by Dr. Harnack, for there is probably no one whose 
judgment upon such a subject has so much weight as that of this distin- 
guished scholar. The work contains the text of the two fragments, with 
critical notes, a translation, a commentary, brief excursus, and an index 
of the Greek words, with references to the verses in which they occur. 

The general conclusions respecting the fragment of the Gospel are, that 
it belonged to a writing which (1) represented itself as composed by Peter ; 
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(2) was closely related to our canonical Gospels (“ preserved essentially 
the synoptic type”), but deviated considerably from them (to its disad- 
vantage) in details, particularly in the minute account of the resurrec- 
tion; (3) contained elements bordering on Docetism ; and (4) probably 
belonged to the second century. It is regarded as remarkable that King 
Herod appears as the judge who condemns Christ, that Joseph of Ari- 
mathza is introduced as a friend of Pilate and of Jesus, and that Pilate 
is represented in a favorable light ; while it is still more remarkable that, 
after the narrator has mentioned the blows, thrusts, and scourging, he 
continues: “ And they brought two malefactors, and crucified the Lord 
between them ; but he continued silent, as if he suffered no pain” (v. 
10). “These words need not, indeed, be understood Docetically, but 
can be so interpreted.” With regard to the words reported to have 
been spoken by Jesus on the cross (“I thirst” being “ perhaps not acci- 
dentally omitted”): ‘‘ My power, my power, thou hast abandoned me,” 
and the remark that, “as he said this, he was taken up,” the opinion 
is expressed that dveAnpOy admits of a Docetic explanation, and that 
7) Suvapis pov probably shows the evangelist to have taken offense at the 
idea of Jesus’ abandonment by God, and therefore to have been willing 
to recognize only an extinguishing of his power. 

Passing by many interesting details which our limits require us to 
omit, we proceed to the portion of Dr. Harnack’s work which is of chief 
importance, that which treats of the relation of the Petrine Gospel-frag- 
ment to our canonical Gospels. Regarding its relation to the single Gos- 
pels and its direct dependence, the author remarks that it seems to him 
“proved, or at least nearly proved,” that the writer knew the Gospel 
according to Mark. This judgment is based upon such verbal accords 
with Mark as zopdipav, v. 7 (Mark xv. 17, 20); éiAnoe, v. 24 (Mark 
xv. 46, éveiAnoe, for which Matthew and Luke have évervArgev) ; veavioxor, 
v. 37 (Mark xvi. 5, veavioxov, yet the deviation from Mark here is strik- 
ing); d7ov jv teOeis, v. 51 (Mark xvi. 6, drov €Onxav airov) ; vv. 53 and 
55, almost verbally according to Mark xvi. 3 and 5; v. 57, similar to 
Mark xvi. 8; v. 60, “Levi, the son of Alpheus” (Mark ii. 14). Dr. 
Harnack concludes that, if v. 57 was derived from Mark, vv. 58-60 
come from the missing conclusion of that Gospel. 

With regard to the relation of the fragment to our first Gospel, Dr. 
Harnack is far from certain that the writer had ever read our Matthew. 
It is conceded that the Petrine writer stood nearer to the first evangelist 
than to any one of the others, since the fragment begins with the ac- 
count of Pilate’s washing of his hands, reported only by Matthew, and 
closes with one or more appearances of Jesus to his disciples in Galilee 
without mention of previous appearances in Jerusalem, thus following 
Matthew ; delineates the moment of the resurrection as Matthew alone, 
though with greater reserve, has done; and gives an account of the 
guard at the sepulchre, mentioned only in the first Gospel. On the 
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other hand, its deviations from Matthew in important passages and 
in the manner of constructing the narrative favor the assumption that its 
author drew from the same traditional and legendary sources as our 
first evangelist, and was not directly, and perhaps not at all, dependent 
upon the latter. All the details of the writer’s relation to Matthew 
being taken into account, — his ignorance of the legend, Matthew xxvii. 
52, 53; the absence of xxvii. 54 and xxviii. 150; the omission of the 
appearance of Christ to the women, xxviii. 9,10; and the brief narra- 
tive of the passion in essential independence of Matthew, — the conclu- 
sion is reached that either the Petrine Gospel is based on our Matthew, 
in which case it has treated this record as an incomplete and in part un- 
trustworthy account, dealing very freely with it, and considerably cor- 
recting it,-— or, as is more probable, it is grounded on a narrative related 
to our first Gospel, which it has further developed. In the latter case 
the question must remain open, says Dr. Harnack, whether, besides, a 
secondary use was made of Matthew. 

The relation of the fragment to our third Gospel is regarded as sim- 
ilar to that which it holds to the first. It has the two sections, vv. 1-5 
(Herod in the history of the passion), and v. 13 (the remark of the male- 
factor), only in common with Luke. But the striking difference in the 
narrative gives rise to the question, “ Did the writer know Luke, or only 
use traditions similar to those used by Luke?” In vv. 1-5 it is secon- 
dary to Luke, so far as a comparison is at all permissible; but is this 
true of v.13? In Luke the malefactor addresses his fellow-criminal, 
but in the fragment he speaks to the multitude. The accords with Luke, 
mostly in single words, which the fragment shows, do not, in Dr. Har- 
nack’s judgment, suffice to determine the question of its dependence on 
that Gospel. If the writer was acquainted with it, he used it with great 
freedom, and even ventured to correct it. 

Regarding the relation of the fragment to our fourth Gospel, Dr. Har- 
nack’s expression of his opinion is marked by great fairness and not a 
little reserve and caution. He regards the writer as standing, externally 
considered, most remote from the fourth Gospel. In his attitude toward 
the Jews he agrees with it, and even surpasses it in the way in which he 
retires Pilate, and makes the leaders of the Jews, together with Herod, 
the real judges of Jesus. But a dependence does not follow from this 
or from the word-parallels quoted. The conclusion of the fragment 
with an appearance of Jesus to Peter in Galilee at the lake is an impor- 
tant parallel to John xxi. 1 ff. But it is no more than a parallel; for, al- 
though the fragment has only the beginning of this narrative, that which 
has been preserved suffices to show that the account was not derived 
from John. As to a few passages, the xadovpevos xijos "Iwond, v. 24 
(John xix. 41) ; the reference to the Jewish law, vv. 5,15 (John xix. 
31); the nailing of the hands only, v. 21 (John xx. 20, 25,27) ; and the 
account of the breaking of the legs, Dr. Harnack remarks that if, from 
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these, one regards the dependence on the fourth Gospel as probable, — 
“proved it is not,”—one must bear the consequences: (1) that the 
writer of the fragment concerned himself so little about this Gospel, 
although knowing it; and (2) that he corrected it in the passage where 
he most certainly used it, if at all: for, however one may interpret v. 14, 
it stands in contradiction to the fourth Gospel. The day of the eru- 
cifixion, the 14th Nisan, agrees with the account in this Gospel, “ accord- 
ing to the most probable and indeed the only possible explanation.” 

Dr. Harnack’s general conclusion regarding the relation of the Petrine 
Gospel-fragment to our synopties is expressed at the close of an excursus 
in which he presents in detail the verbal accords, to the effect that it is 
questionable whether it is at all directly dependent upon a single one of 
our Gospels, and whether the relationship must not be explained by 
going back to older (that is, Hebrew) Gospels. As to the improbability 
which he maintains of the writer’s having known our fourth Gospel, he 
says that the opposite opinion “ cannot be proved,” and that the two may 
have had common sources. This judgment accords with that expressed 
by him in an article on the fragment in the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher ” 
for January, 1893, p. 49. 

Little space remains for a statement of Dr. Harnack’s opinions on the 
relation of the Gospel-fragment to the extra-canonical literature of the 
early church, and on the apocalyptic fragment. Suffice it te say that, 
from several verbal accords with Justin, especially éxafioav, v. 7 (Jus- 
tin, Apol. i. 38), and Aaxpov BaddAorrtes, v. 12 (Justin, Dial. 97), he con- 
cludes that Justin possessed the Gospel according to Peter, and used it 
among his dropvnpovevpara. If this judgment is correct, it is important 
in two respects. It places the composition of the Petrine Gospel in the 
first third of the second century, and shows Justin’s want of discrimina- 
tion as to canonicity. He must as little have thought our canonical Gos- 
pels to be exclusive sources of information, not to be changed or de- 
parted from, as did the writer of the Gospel of Peter, if the latter, as 
some are in haste to maintain, knew and used them. The discrimina- 
tion between the fact of the existence of our gospels in the middle of the 
second century, and a treatment of them at that time which indicates 
anything but a regard for them as sacred and exclusive sources, is of the 
greatest importance for the question of canonicity; yet it is often over- 
looked, both by extreme apologists and by such writers as the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion.” It is of interest to note here Dr. Schiirer’s 
judgment expressed in the “Theol. Literaturzeitung” for January 21, 
1893, p. 34, that Justin and the writer of the Petrine Gospel may have 
drawn from a common source, — a conclusion which supports by analogy 
Dr. Harnack’s construction of the relation of the fragment to our Gos- 
pels. 

The apocalyptic fragment is regarded as belonging to the Petrine 
Apocalypse, “that ancient writing which at the close of the second 
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century stood in Rome and Alexandria beside the Johannine apocalypse, 
and which Eusebius cites (H. E. iii. 25) among the dvriAeyopeva-vdba.” 
On account of the remark in v. 27, Dr. Harnack judges that it was not 
written before the time of Hadrian. Remarkable parallels to 2 Peter 
and Jude are pointed out, and the exquisitely imagined punishments 
which the seer beholds in hell are “a remarkable anticipation of Dante’s 
hell twelve hundred years before Dante.” 


ORELLO Cone. 
Bucutert Coivece. 


Creation of the Bible. By Myron Apams. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


This book, by a Congregational clergyman, is an excellent summary 
of the most generally accepted results of later biblical criticism: the 
“creation of the Bible,” of course, began with Ezra, the Scribe, at the 
time of the Babylonish Exile. One of the most interesting chapters of 
the book is that entitled, “ From Gods to God,” in which the author 
discusses the development of monotheism from fetichism. He believes 
that David did not write many, if any, of the Psalms ; but they are none 
the less valuable for their verse, and “the real power of the Old Testa- 
ment is in its poetry.” The treatment of the religious development of 
Judaism between the Exile and the birth of Jesus is especially good. 
During this period, “the principal preparation was made for the intro- 
duction of Christianity.” It is popularly but falsely supposed that this 
was a blank and barren epoch in Jewish history, — that religion, in fact, 
degenerated during the time. Mr. Adams accepts the view of the gos- 
pels which places Mark first, Matthew next, and Luke third, and dates 
the Johannine Gospel about the beginning of the second century; a dis- 
ciple of John, the apostle, and Philo Judzus, was probably the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. Mr. Adams rejects “miracles” except as extraor- 
dinary natural events. He does not accept the bodily resurrection or the 
virgin-birth of Jesus, and thinks that a better statement of the Incarna- 
tion is needed. ‘The Word which has always been with God and is 
God becomes the rocks of the world, the waters of the oceans, the stars 
of the sky, and in due process becomes flesh, and dwells among us, full 
of grace and truth. . . . Jesus certainly did not build the worlds, but 
that manifesting Spirit, which became flesh in him, has always been 
uttering God ” (pages 285, 286). This is rather too indefinite and mys- 
tical to be accepted as the best statement of the manifestation of God 
in Jesus, though it is better than the old doctrine. Mr. Adams is no 
Trinitarian, yet his book does not show him to be a Unitarian. He con- 
siders Jesus and his religion products of a theistic evolution. 

On the whole, this book accomplishes its purpose very satisfactorily. 
The author covers a large field, and the wonder is that there are not more 
mistakes in his book than there are. He states his conclusions cautiously 
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and undogmatically. His aim is constructive, not destructive. His style 
is easy and flowing. His spirit is earnest and reverent. Those who 
have paid no special attention to the subject will find the book very 
instructive, while those who are familiar with the matters discussed will 
find the book helpful as a summary of scholarly conclusions. Mr. 
Adams would have added considerably to the value of his book if he had 
appended a bibliographical list of authorities like the few named in his 
preface ; he would thus have helped his readers to read farther and more 
thoroughly. The chief function of such books as this is to suggest lines 
of thought and inspire a desire for fuller information. 


Howarp MacQvueary. 
Sacinaw, Micu. 


Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. Arranged and edited as an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Bible, by Epwarp T. Barttett, D. D., Dean of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia, and Jonn P. PETERS, 
Ph. D., Professor of the Old Testament Languages and Literature. Vol. I., 
Hebrew Story from Creation to the Exile. Vol. II., Hebrew Literature. 
Vol. III., Christian Scriptures. Octavo, pp. xii, 545; xii, 569; xii, 601. 
New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886, 1889, 1893. 


The aim of this work is sufficiently indicated by the title. Such a work 
is both important and timely. Adaptations of the Bible story for chil- 
dren are not unknown. This one is not primarily intended for the young, 
though it may be put into their hands with profit. There are probably a 
good many intelligent people of maturity who will get more out of their 
Bible arranged in some such form as this than they will get out of their 
time-honored but too often neglected King James Version “ without note 
or comment.” 

The method of the editors is briefly this: They give in the first vol- 
ume a connected history of the Old Testament people, following generally 
the text of the Biblical books. They have abbreviated by the omission 
of redundant words, phrases, and passages. They have not generally 
been guided by critical analysis, though their results frequently coincide 
with the results of such analysis. The genealogies are omitted, and 
so are some passages not essential to the main stream of the narra- 
tive, — Jacob’s cunning, and the incident of Dinah, for example. The 
legislation is also removed from the narrative and given a section by 
itself in the second volume. Deuteronomy is much abbreviated. On 
the other hand, some chapters from the prophets are incorporated into 
the narrative. This includes the greater part of Amos and Hosea. 
In some instances the prophecies are introduced by a short note, as, 
** And because the men of Israel said, Would that the day of Jehovah 
were come, the day when Jehovah visiteth his people and holdeth judg- 
ment on our enemies? therefore prophesied Amos, saying.” Some chap- 
ters of Isaiah and of Jeremiah are inserted in the same manner. It is a 
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question whether a larger number of prophecies might not have been 
treated in the same way. The historical setting of these discourses is a 
great help to the understanding of them. Whether a number of Psalms 
should have been inserted (as they are) in the life of David, is a question 
that might be raised. 

In the second volume we have, first, a history from the Exile to Nehe- 
miah. As the editors, however, correctly remark, the sources for the 
political history of the period are meagre. All the fuller is the intellec- 
tual and literary history, and the literary material is here grouped with 
remarkable skill. The introduction is made by Psalm Ixxxix. Then 
comes material expressive of the mental state of the people during the 
Exile, under two heads: “Rage and Despair” includes three Psalms 
and Lamentations i., ii., and v. ; “ Repentance and Hope” includes 2 Kings 
xxv., five Psalms, Jeremiah lii., and a passage from Ezekiel. The Fall 
of Babylon is described by Isaiah xiii., xiv., xliv.—xlviii., and Jeremiah 1. 
and li. In connection with the account of the Return (Ezra i. and ii.) 
we have four of the Exile Psalms and four chapters from Deutero- 
Isaiah. “Laying the Foundation,” “ Building the Temple,” “ Malachi, 
my Messenger,” “ Ezra and the Foreign Wives,” “ The Walls Rebuilt,” 
“The Reformation,” and “The Praise of the Law” are the titles of the 
other subdivisions of this part, which are similarly treated. 

The second part of this volume contains the Hebrew legislation codi- 
fied “so as to facilitate both an intelligent comprehension of the main 
points of Hebrew law and custom, and also a comparison of the simi- 
larity or divergence of the laws contained in those codes.” The third 
part is headed “ Hebrew Tales,” and includes the Book of Ruth, the 
story of Elijah, the miracles of Elisha, the story of Jonah (a Parable 
of the Love of God toward the Gentiles also), the wonderful story of 
Daniel and his friends (Dan. i—vi.), and Esther. The editors explain 
in their preface that they do not mean to imply by this arrangement that 
these tales differ in historic value from many contained in the earlier 
volume. We next have an anthology from the prophetical books, and 
this is followed by a section of Hebrew Poetry. The conclusion of the 
book is Hebrew Wisdom, in seven chapters. One of these gives the 
Book of Job, “ or the Problem of Evil in its relation to the History of 
Israel.” This is provided with explanatory headings like the following: 
“* First Cycle— The friends expound the gracious purpose of God’s ways 
and the corrective object of affliction; but Job findeth in himself no 
great wickedness wherefore he should be afflicted above all men.” These 
headings contribute greatly to the reader’s understanding of the book. 
The chapters xxxviii.—xl. and xlii. are separated and made an appendix to 
the main poem. 

The third volume of the series contains the greater part of the New 
Testament. Certain minor epistles and a considerable part of the Apoca- 
lypse have been omitted “because they seemed more suited for older 
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readers, or to need a fuller treatment than the original plan of the vol- 
ume had in mind.” The volume begins with the Synoptic Gospels in 
this order: Mark (the Gospel of the Son of God), Matthew (the Gos- 
pel of Israel’s Messiah King), Luke (the Gospel of the Saviour of Men). 
Then follows the Acts of the Apostles; next come “General Epistles by 
Earlier Apostles” (James and Peter), then the Epistles of Paul in chron- 
ological order. The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Revelation are put 
together as “ books belonging to the time of the Great Tribulation.” The 
conclusion is made by the Gospel and the First Epistle of John. The 
books have brief introductory notes which give traditional data as to the 
authors, or help the reader to an appreciation of the historical situation. 

It is of course impossible in a notice like this to give a detailed criti- 
cism of this work. The editors at first intended to follow translations 
already in existence, prominently the Revised Version, of course. As 
the work went on they became less and less satisfied with this and in- 
troduced changes, — wisely, as I think. The language of our English 
versions is familiar to us, and has in many instances lost its force from 
this very familiarity. To bring to us the true sense of the original, the 
more strange the translation the better. The translators in these volumes 
seem to be generally successful in their departure from the versions. 
When we read, “ Esau said to Jacob, Give me to eat from that red 
thing there,” we get a fresh and accurate sense of the meaning of the 
Hebrew. The reproduction of Samson’s paronomasia, — 

“ With the jawbone of an ass, mass upon mass, 
With the jawbone of an ass I smote a thousand men,” — 


is another felicitous example. Some of the renderings of the proverbs 
are especially good, for example : — 

He lends to God that pities the poor, 

And God repays his loan. 


Who covers an error seeks love, 
Who harps on it loses a friend. 


That a query occasionally suggests itself concerning the translation of 
@ passage, every one will understand who knows the difficulty of the task. 
The volumes are to be commended as accomplishing what they planned, 
and a very worthy object it is. 


Henry PRESERVED SMITH. 
Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, O. 


Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der messianischen Hoffnungen 
seiner Zeit. Von W. BALDENSPERGER, A. QO. Professor der Theologie. 
Zweite vielfach vermehrte Auflage. Strassburg: J. H. Ed. Heitz. Pp. viii, 
282. 


This revised and enlarged edition of Baldensperger’s “ Self-Conscious- 
ness of Jesus” is a noteworthy contribution to New Testament interpr e- 
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tation in general and to the study of the life of Christ in particular. The 
self-consciousness of Jesus which is in question concerns his own concep- 
tion of his person and his mission, and the problem proposed for solution 
is to determine the sense in which he regarded himself as the Messiah. 
The first part, about one half, of the work is occupied with a discussion 
of the Messianic hopes of Judaism as they were entertained a century or 
two before and at the time of Christ. This begins with a discussion of 
the sources,— Daniel, Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, the Psalms of Solo- 
mon, the Assumption of Moses, and the Apocalypses of Esra and Ba- 
ruch. With respect to the dates of these writings the author’s conclu- 
sions agree in general with those of the majority of critical scholars, 
although he is more positive than Schiirer as to the pre-Christian origin 
of the portion of the Book of Enoch known as the Enoch-Parables. The 
import of the Messianic hopes, the development of the Messianic-apoca- 
lyptic ideas, and the conception of apocalyptic are considered in the re- 
mainder of the first part. In the second part the self-consciousness of 
Jesus is treated in five chapters, in which are discussed the preaching of 
the kingdom of God, the thought of Jesus as to his passion and death, 
the self-designations of Jesus, his sayings regarding his parousia, and the 
development of his self-consciousness. Numerous notes and several ex- 
cursus comprise the principal additions made in this second edition. 

It is evident from the foregoing outline of the plan of the work that 
the author’s method is the historical. He indicates his point of view by 
the remark in the introduction to the first edition, that “the result rela- 
tive to the thought and the spiritual development of Jesus will be quite 
different according as one approaches them from behind or from before, 
that is, according as one either looks into the Gospel-history to find one’s 
own ideals there with the spiritual capital which eighteen centuries of 
Christian education have put into the cradle for all of us, or has first 
become familiar with the generations immediately antecedent to Chris- 
tianity, with their exertions and ideas — become, so to speak, a spiritual 
representative of this ancient world, and as such approaches Jesus.” The 
historical interpretation of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus follows a 
historical explanation of the distinctive Jewish Messianism of his age. 
The peculiar form which this assumed, in contrast with the earlier con- 
ception of the Messiah, its enhancement to the supernatural, is accounted 
for as the result of the Jewish transcendental idea of God ; and the dif- 
ference between this later speculative conception of the Deity as removed 
from participation in human affairs and exalted to inaccessibility and the 
older popular anthropomorphism of the prophets is regarded as “ the key 
to the understanding of the special Messianic hopes of the last pre-Chris- 
tian centuries.” These hopes with their apocalyptic-supernatural feat- 
ures are regarded as the result of “a religious reaction against the one- 
sidedness and rigidity of the prevailing conception of God.” “The 
retirement of God drew after it that of his representative [the Messiah]. 
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But in this seclusion of his there was completed in him a process of celes- 
tial glorification, so that when he appears later new attributes conformed 
to the changed faith are perceived in him.” That the hope in this 
Messiah of heavenly transfiguration should find an apocalyptic expres- 
sion is only natural; and apocalypse is defined as “a detachment of the 
Messianic expectations, according to the later Jewish idea of God, from 
the earthly political ideal, and an enhancement of them to the superna- 
tural.” 

At this point appears in full view the problem which the author under- 
takes to solve: To what extent did Jesus acknowledge and appropriate 
these extravagant Messianic hopes? The synoptic Gospels are alone 
consulted, since in the apprehension of the person of Jesus in the fourth 
Gospel theological reflection plays an important part, “as has long been 
acknowledged by the most moderate and unbiased criticism.” The author 
finds in the first place that Jesus’ conception of the kingdom of God was 
neither altogether spiritual, of a reign of God in the hearts of men, nor 
of one solely external and apprehensible by the senses, but that both 
elements were present and united in it. The prominence accorded to the 
latter “element” is apparent in the assertion that “ Jesus’ preaching of 
the kingdom has undeniably a Messianic-eschatological coloring, that is, 
bears the impress of its origin.” It is not only thus maintained that 
Jesus’ idea of the kingdom of God originated in the supernaturalistic 
Messianism of Jewish apocalyptic, but the reason for his appropriation of 
the current Messianic ideas is found in his “ deeply religious nature”! It 
is even declared to be “a religio-historical necessity that a preéminently 
religious mind like Jesus should take as his point of departure the 
Messianic province,” and that “his religious consciousness effected his 
attachment to the Messianic belief of the Synogogue.” But the natural 
connection between “a deeply religious nature” and this fanciful and 
exaggerated Messianism of the later Jewish apocalyptic literature is not 
elucidated, and it is not made apparent why an original religious genius 
should have grasped the crutch of an effete Judaism. 

The method of interpretation adopted by the author leads him to the 
conclusion that Jesus not only foretold his death in explicit terms, but 
also connected it with his Messianic office, regarded it as “ official,” deter- 
mined by divine appointment, and even as a “‘ransom.” If this position 
is well taken, Jesus must have broken at a most important point with the 
popular Messianism of his age; for a suffering Messiah was unknown to 
the Judaism of that period. (See Schiirer’s “ History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple in the Time of Christ,” Second Div. vol. ii. p. 186.) But if this 
rupture was actually made, and Jesus “ of his own initiative ” thus trans- 
formed the Messianic ideal, not only is the author’s general theory weak- 
ened, but grave difficulties are encountered which no attempt is made to 
set aside, such as the connection of Jesus’ foretelling of his death with the 
incorrect quotation of Old Testament prophecies of which it is repre- 
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sented as the fulfillment, and the conduct of his disciples after the event, 
which is inexplicable in view of the statement that it was “ plainly ” 
announced to them, to say nothing of the irreconcilability of the doctrine 
that he gave his life as a “ransom” with all his teaching regarding the 
attainment of righteousness. The objection to the hypothesis of a later 
modification of intimations of Jesus into explicit announcements of his 
passion, that the disciples would not have made such a confession of their 
inability to understand him, might be accorded consideration if they could 
be held responsible for all changes in his tradition effected during the 
forty or fifty years after his death before our Gospels assumed their 
present form. But it has no weight from one who, like Baldensperger, 
admits that the Gospels contain “ inventions of the disciples,” and who 
accepts the “ two-source ” hypothesis of the origin of the synoptics. 

In the discussion of the self-designations of Jesus his favorite title, 
Son of Man, receives almost exclusive attention. The author’s conten- 
tion that this title had on the lips of Jesus the full Messianic signification 
of the current Jewish-apocalyptic use of it, including even the future 
coming to judgment with the angels on the clouds, not only requires a 
somewhat violent treatment of the text of the synoptic Gospels, but is 
exposed to objections which he does not remove. Assuming, as the 
author does, that Jesus’ employment of the term implies an understand- 
ing of it in the Messianic sense by his hearers, we are obliged to relegate 
to a later time all the passages relating to the early part of his ministry 
in which it occurs, since prior to the scene at Cesarea Philippi neither 
the people nor the disciples had recognized him as the Messiah. But 
this arbitrary proceeding does not remove the difficulties of the theory ; 
for at Czsarea Philippi Jesus could not have called himself the Son of 
Man in the Jewish-Messianic sense and in the same breath have declared 
Peter’s confession divinely inspired. It would certainly require no divine 
illumination to declare, “ Thou art the Christ ” in answer to the question, 
“Who do men say that I, the Messiah, am?” Besides, if the self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus is to be supposed, with some modifications, indeed, in 
a spiritual interest, to have been conformed to the current Jewish Messi- 
anism, how shall the absence from it of an important feature of the latter, 
the Messiah's preéxistence, be accounted for? Baldensperger makes an 
ineffectual attempt, in opposition to the view defended in his first edition, 
to read this doctrine into the synoptic Gospels. He is unable to cite a 
single passage in its support. At this point the confusion which the 
hypothesis of the author introduces reaches its greatest density. The 
Messiah of the Jewish apocalypse was to be concealed in the heavens 
prior to his glorious manifestation and coming in the clouds ; but Jesus, 
the preacher of righteousness, the lowly Son of Man, after a life of 
sacrifice wpon the earth and an ignominious death, is to come again, 
descending from the celestial regions with a troop of angels! Yet he 
is identified with the apocalyptic Messiah who had preéxisted in the 
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heavens! It is to be regretted that when theologians fall into such a 
confusion of thought as this they should ascribe the same to the sane and 
sober intelligence of Jesus. 

If we concede to the author that on account of the doubtful chronology 
of the synoptic Gospels, the course of the development of the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus is not exactly determinable, and that “for some 
sayings of the Master an approximate position may be postulated on 
psychological grounds,” it does not follow that an altogether a priori 
method is allowable. The “historical”? method is scarcely discernible 
in the declarations that “in so far as Jesus was eminently of a pious 
disposition, he must early in life have lived and moved with predilection 
in the Messianic hopes of his people ;” that he did not assume a “ critical 
attitude” toward the popular Messianism, but accepted with passive 
placidity its apocalyptic extravagances; and that he must “ at least have 
expected that with the dawn of the new era a transformation of external 
relations would in some way take place.” It is a presumption rather 
than a conclusion from historical data that, “ because in the ideas of the 
time there was no other category for the religious possessions than the 
eschatological,” therefore, there was no other for Jesus. On the contrary 
his kingdom of God was not to come “in such a manner as to be watched 
for,” and excluded the apocalyptic “Lo here!” and “ Lo there!” In 
his own day it was “in the midst” of men, and its development was not 
to be observed by “ gazing up into heaven,” but rather to be discerned as 
the process of an all-transforming leaven. 


OrELLO Cone. 
Bucutret CoLiece. 


The Gospel of Paul. By Cuaries Carrot Everett. Pp. x, 307. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The death of Jesus of Nazareth on the cross was an event of supreme 
importance for Saul of Tarsus. Up to a certain hour in his life, that 
death on the cross was the one reason for not accepting the Nazarene as 
the Messiah. After that decisive hour, Paul the Apostle knew no other 
Messiah than the one who had died; and he preached no other gospel 
than “the Christ and him crucified.” The death of the Christ was 
therefore the central problem in the thought and teaching of Paul, as it 
had been the turning point in Paul’s personal history. 

Why did the Christ die on the cross, and what did that death effect 
for men, are two questions which occupy a large place in the theology of 
the great Apostle. Dr. Everett undertakes to answer these questions 
from Paul’s own point of view. It should be said, however, that this 
interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of the Atonement was not the deliber- 
ate purpose with which the author set out, but it is rather the result 
from following a “clue” which he came upon in his serious reading 
of the New Testament. This clue, though taken up at times by others, 
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Dr. Everett has had the courage and the good fortune to follow till the 
result has been a new interpretation of Paul’s teaching respecting the 
death of the Christ, and this interpretation is offered to the thoughtful 
consideration of others with the firm conviction that, while “ it differs so 
radically from the one commonly received that it might be called revo- 
lutionary, it is one which, if not true, yet fits the words of Paul more 
perfectly than that which is assumed to be true.” 

In his statement and vindication of this view of Paul’s teaching, Dr. 
Everett proceeds upon two assumptions respecting the language em- 
ployed in speaking of the death on the cross: one assumption is, that 
Paul always means substantially the same thing when he speaks of the 
death, the blood and the cross of Christ ; Paul’s thought is “ definite and 
permanent.” The other assumption is that the concrete language is 
always to interpret the more abstract and figurative language. In accor- 
dance with these principles, those passages are first examined in which 
Paul’s teaching is set forth in the clearest and most definite statements ; 
such passages are principally the following : Galatians iii. 13 ; ii. 19; He- 
brews ix. 13, 14; xiii. 13 ff. ; Colossians ii. 13, 14 ff. ; Ephesians ii. 13 ff. 
The meaning of the apostle ascertained from these passages is then 
made the basis for interpreting the more abstract and figurative lan- 
guage which occurs elsewhere in the Pauline writings. 

This method applied to the language of Paul leads to the following 
result. The death of Christ effected two things, the abolition of the law 
and the remission of sins. These two effects, flowing from the death on 
the cross, are so related to each other and to their common source, that 
the annullment of the law was the primary result of Christ’s death, 
and the remission of sins was the secondary result, and one which fol- 
lowed naturally and necessarily from the abolition of the law. It is just 
in this apprehension of the relation between these consequences of Christ's 
death that the peculiarity of Dr. Everett’s view consists. His position is, 
that Christ, according to Paul’s teaching, died on the cross for this one 
purpose, that the law might in and through that death come to its 
end; and that those who were under the law, like himself, might 
“through the law .. . die to the law,” being “ crucified with Christ,” 
through their moral fellowship with him. Now Jesus had by the manner 
and circumstances of his death suffered the specific curse of the law; 
“he was not crucified because he was accursed, he was accursed because 
he was crucified.” Jesus had thus by the law itself become an unholy, 
impure and polluting thing in the eye of the law; and so long as the 
law remained, for the believer in Christ there could be no righteousness 
or remission of sins. So long as the validity of the law remained Christ 
remained accursed. But Christ rose from the dead; and God demon- 
strated by that act that Christ was not, in the judgment of God, ac- 
cursed. Then the law must have brought its own end in the death of 
him who had died under the law; the law was “ nailed to his cross.” 
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The law being abolished, remission of sins follows as a matter of course, 
for all believers, — both for those who were under the law, and for 
those who become heirs of the promise contained in the law. 

Here, then, is an interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of the Atonement 
which eliminates every element of penal or substituted suffering from 
the death of Christ ; an interpretation which leaves all such theories of 
the Atonement without the powerful, and, we might add, indispensable 
support of the Apostle Paul. Such an exposition of Paul’s teaching, so 
novel to most readers, so revolutionary of established interpretations, 
must expect to provoke sharp criticism and emphatic dissent from some 
circles, if it meet with ready acceptance in other quarters. 

A first question will be, why, if the abolition of the law was the pri- 
mary result of Christ’s death, has Paul so rarely said what he means, 
especially in those connections of his thought where such a definite state- 
ment would be most natural if not necessary. For instance, in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians where Paul is combating the views of his judaiz- 
ing opponents, who were attempting to subject Gentile Christians to the 
Mosaic law, why did not Paul simply declare that the believer in Christ 
could have nothing to do with the law, since the law had in fact ceased 
to exist for the believer ? 

Again, in a most important section in the Epistle to the Romans (ch. 
iii. 20 ff.), in which the Apostle is dealing explicitly with the remission 
of sins in connection with the death on the cross, it is hard to find an 
intimation that the abrogation of the law had anything to do with the 
forgiveness of sins. Furthermore, in the case of those passages which 
it is urged require this interpretation, it may be said, that these passages 
when put in their proper connection with the main thought of the 
Apostle do not require, and hardly admit of Dr. Everett’s interpretation. 
When Paul says in Galatians iii. 13, that “Christ redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us,” the passage in its con- 
nection with the main thought of the chapter means that the law, so far 
from producing righteousness, has issued in the opposite condition, —a 
curse ; and it was from this curse that Christ redeems men by his death on 
the cross. This passage does not contain the more specific idea that Christ 
effected this redemption by taking away the law; and, if it is maintained 
that what Paul says in Galatians ii. 19, 20, contains this thought, the an- 
swer will be, Paul only says that by his moral fellowship with Christ 
who was crucified he had attained a new relation to God and a new 
principle of moral life which the law could not give, and, in attaining 
which, he had ceased to be in any relation to the law ; for him “ Christ had 
become the end of the law ” (Romans x. 4). If this happy result had been 
reached through the law itself, there is in these words a glance at that 
experience under the law which Paul describes in Romans xii. Paul had 
then died to the law, because he had obtained in Christ a religious and 
ethical life in relation to which the law constituted but a negative prep- 
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aration. The two kindred passages in the Epistles to the Colossians and 
to the Epuesians (Col. ii. 14 ff.; Eph. ii. 13 ff.), present, it is true, a 
more explicit connection between Christ's death and the removal of the 
law ; but there is nothing in these passages to indicate that the writer 
regarded the abolition of the law as the direct consequence of Christ's 
death, and the remission of sins as the indirect consequence. The 
greater prominence he seems to give to the abrogation of the law is ex- 
plained by the situation of those to whom he is writing; to the Colossian 
readers the writer says, “ You were redeemed by the blood of Christ ; 
and you are complete in him. Those legal ordinances which your false 
teachers are endeavoring to impose upon you as something essential to 
your complete religious life, have for you no value; they were taken 
away by him who died to redeem you, they were nailed to his cross.” 
To the Ephesians the writer says, that the law is no longer the middle 
wall of separation between Jew and Gentile, since both have been 
brought into unity with God by the blood of the cross. 

But most of all will exception be taken to Dr. Everett’s treatment of 
the passage in Rom. iii., still the locus classicus for Paul’s doctrine of 
the Atonement. Here, if anywhere, it will be said, should we expect 
to find a definite statement of the view Dr. Everett attributes to Paul, 
if Paul had such a conception of Christ’s death; but, on the contrary, 
the whole connection of thought in which this passage occurs, gram- 
matical and lexical considerations converge upon an interpretation of 
Paul’s language which precludes the meaning Dr. Everett would find 
in these words ; conceding the figurative character of some of the lan- 
guage, the thought of Paul is as definite and fixed in this passage as it 
is in any other place in his epistles; and, in the passage before us, Paul’s 
language could hardly have been different had he intended to say, that 
Christ’s death was the procedure of God made necessary if he would 
pardon the sinner, while He remained righteous in his attitude toward 
sin; and this exhibition of his righteousness was the more necessary in 
the present time (or juncture), because He had not visited upon the sins 
of the pre-Christian period in full measure that wrath which is revealed 
from heaven against all unrighteousness, but, He had rather passed over 
those sins in his forbearance. 

Such we apprehend are some of the objections that will be raised 
against this new interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of the Atonement ; 
but admitting them over other objections perhaps more decisive, we think 
no one will deny that this interpretation throws a new light upon many 
passages in the New Testament which otherwise remain obscure ; at the 
same time it gives new force to other passages which are usually passed 
over unheeded. It must be admitted, also, that the ease and naturalness 
with which much of Paul’s language is interpreted on this view pleads 
not a little in its favor. Whatever his decision on the conclusions which 
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Dr. Everett reaches, the reader will do well to follow the author care- 
fully through every page of this unique and admirably written book. 
Whether he accepts or does not accept the peculiar interpretation of 
Paul’s doctrine presented here, he will not fail to recognize the strength 
of thought, the sobriety of judgment, and the reverent spirit that per- 
vade these pages, and the rare precision and felicity of statement that 
make this book a model of its class. 


Joun E. RussE tt. 
Witiiams CoLtiece, WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Die Kleinen Propheten iibersetzt mit Noten. Von J. WELLHAUSEN. 

Pp. 213. Berlin, 1892. 

For several years past Professor Wellhausen has been issuing in peri- 
odical form his miscellaneous contributions, old and new, to Hebrew and 
Arabic learning under the title of “Sketches and Studies” (“ Skizzen u. 
Vorarbeiten”). The work named above is the fifth and the last pub- 
lished number of the series. It consists of a new translation of the 
twelve Minor Prophets, covering sixty-three pages, and a commentary 
thereon, occupying somewhat less than one hundred and fifty more. With 
the materials at his command the learned professor could easily have 
filled at least one thick volume; and this no doubt is what most of his 


countrymen would have done in the same circumstances. But the author: 


of the “ Prolegomena to the History of Israel” long ago took for his 
motto Ewald’s rule, immer gleich das Richtige zu sagen, “to begin at 
once by saying the right thing;” and, it may be added, to say it in 
much fewer words than Ewald needed. ‘The present work seems in all 
respects worthy of Professor Wellhausen’s reputation as the greatest of 


living Old Testament critics. Such a triumph, indeed, as his classical ° 


analysis of the Hexateuch and its final historical elucidation can scarcely 
be repeated in a lifetime. The Minor Prophets are a less important 
branch of Hebrew literature ; and the labors of previous scholars have 
left less for their successors to discover. But among these writings are 
some of the oldest well-authenticated documents of Israel’s religion, and 
these by reason of their antiquity have had most to suffer from the care- 
lessness of copyists, the interpolations or omissions of editors and the 
mere action of time on the manuscript. Among them there are also 
comparatively recent documents, dating from a time when prophecy had 
fallen into such disrepute that men who believed themselves charged 
with a message from God had to deliver their oracles under the shelter 
of some ancient and venerated name. In view of these circumstances 
Professor Wellhausen has hardled his text in a somewhat unsparing 
fashion. Many conjectural emendations are proposed; many phrases 
and single verses, sometimes long passages and whole chapters, are con- 
demned as later additions ; often a line of points shows that, as the trans- 
lator modestly puts it, “he cannot understand the original ;” or, as 
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others would put it, that the text is hopelessly corrupt. It is easy to 
call this procedure arbitrary, subjective and “tendentious.” There never 
has been a school of criticism, however, to which such taunts might not 
be addressed. When it is a question of smoothing down incoherencies, 
reconciling contradictions, or elucidating obscurities the orthodox or tra- 
ditionalist interpreters can be as arbitrary, as subjective, as “ tenden- 
tious” as any radical. After all, the best proof of objectivity that an 
argument can give is its capacity for winning support, of turning a 
minority into a majority. There is probably no Biblical critic who has 
ever brought about so great a revolution in educated public opinion, and 
in so short a time, as Professor Wellhausen with regard to the origin of 
the Hexateuch; most persons, indeed, who know anything of the subject 
associate the modern theory exclusively with his name. 

With the Minor Prophets, as with every other branch of Old Testa- 
ment literature, the drift of recent criticism has been towards greatly 
increasing the proportion due to post-exilian authorship or editorship. 
Most, if not all, scholars would now agree in assigning a very late date 
to Jonah, which accordingly stands last in the present volume ; and, when 
the translator places Joel immediately before it, he does but register the 
verdict of the most competent authorities. Any reference to the “ great 
day of Jahve” is a post-exilian note; and this enables us to date at 
least the latter part (vv. 15-21) of Obadiah. But here, as in other cases, 
there intervenes the possibility of treating the epilogue as an editorial 
addition and leaving the earlier prophecy to a very ancient writer. Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen, however, points out that the expulsion of the Edom- 
ites from their old homes by predatory Arab tribes was an event that 
can only have taken place after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, a catastrophe alluded to in vv. 10-14; and in this con- 
nection he makes the very interesting observation that the great northern 
advance of the Arabs, culminating in the conquests of Islam, began so long 
ago as the opening of the sixth century B. c. The separation of Zecha- 
riah ix.—xiv. from the rest of the book has long been an established result 
of criticism. Until quite lately these very enigmatic utterances were 
supposed to refer to preéxilian times. But more recent inquiries have 
brought into notice indications of a far later origin; and to this view 
Professor Wellhausen gives the most uncompromising support. The 
specification of the sons of Javan (Greece) as the great enemy of Israel 
is, he thinks, decisive as to the section ix. 1-xi. 3; the three shepherds 
who are cut off in one month (xi. 8) he supposes to mean three successive 
high-priests, — a felicitous, and, so far as I know, a new explanation of 
this difficult passage ; while xii. 1-xiii. 6 and xiv., though probably due 
to different hands, have all the apocalyptic coloring which we have seer. 
to be a note of very late prophecy. It is a very little time since Pro- 
fessor Driver wrote with calm assurance that “ Habakkuk prophesied 
towards the beginning of the Chaldean supremacy.” But Kuenen had 
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already thrown the psalm which fills chap. iii. into the time of the second 
temple ; and now Professor Wellhausen agrees with Giesebrecht in cut- 
ting out i. 5-11 as an interpolation borrowed from an older prophecy ; 
and one need only read the amended text to see how much it gains in 
coherence and consistency by the excision. We have then left a denun- 
ciation of the Chaldeans and a prediction of their fall closely resembling 
the exilian appendix to Jeremiah and the Babylonian Isaiah. 

The composition of the Book of Micah is a complicated and difficult 
problem on which critics, even those occupying the same general stand- 
point, are still much divided. Here it must suffice to say that Professor 
Wellhausen adheres to the opinion expressed by him in 1878 that vii. 9- 
20 is of late — he now thinks post-exilian — origin.’ He treats vi. 9-16 
and vii. 1-6 as of uncertain date, though the latter is probably contem- 
porary with Malachi; he holds, against Ewald, that vi. 1-8 may be from 
the hand of Micah, as also v. 9-13; and he inclines to agree with Stade 
that the great Messianic prophecy iv. 1-v. 8 is of comparatively late 
though undetermined origin. The same general method is applied to 
Zephaniah with the same disintegrating results. Amos and Hosea are 
less encumbered with the eschatology of later religious speculation ; but 
in them also some promises of future happiness must be expunged. Amos 
ix. 8-15 would have ruined the effect of the denunciations immediately 
preceding it, and must have been added by a later Jew; and but little 
of Hosea xiv. 2-10 can have been written by the prophet himself. 

Professor Wellhausen is as great a master of verbal criticism as of the 
higher criticism ; and the commentary affords inexhaustible evidence of 
the microscopic scrutiny to which he has subjected his texts, and of the 
unfailing ingenuity with which, wherever it was practicable, he has at- 
tempted their restoration. How far he has succeeded is a question that 
ean only be settled by the suffrage of competent authorities; but until 
their verdict has been recorded no student can afford to neglect this con- 
tribution, more weighty in matter than in bulk, to the better understand- 
ing of the Minor Prophets. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FiorEnce, ITALY. 


The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By Cnrarires Avcustus 
Briees, D. D. 16mo, pp. xii, 259. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
1893. 


This volume, the substance of which was offered by the author as tes- 
timony in his late trial before the New York Presbytery, contains the 
results of ten years’ study of the Hexateuch. He defines “ higher criti- 


1 In Professor Wellhausen’s commentary on this section, p. 146, 1. 4, should 
we not read Tréstung for Verzweiflung ? It may perhaps be suggested that 
the words Mi-el Kamok, Who is a God like thee ? (vii. 18) may have occa- 
sioned the ascription of this prophecy to Micah (who is like Jah ?). 
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cism” as literary criticism, in distinction from text criticism. In a 
series of chapters, he states with admirable clearness and with the fresh- 
ness of an original investigator the history of Hexateuch criticism and 
the differences between the various codes. In addition to the literary 
argument, he points out how the theological conceptions of the codes 
correspond with the results reached by the literary analysis, a compara- 
tively untrodden field in which he has collected material of great inter- 
est. The conclusions to which he comes “ correspond in the main with 
the opinions which have been formed independently by leading Biblical 
scholars in all parts of the world” (viii.). As to dates, Dr. Briggs’s 
position is as follows: the Ephraimitic document E was known to 
Hosea, the Judaic J to Isaiah; Deuteronomy cannot be traced earlier 
than the reign of Josiah ; the code of Holiness (Lev. xvii—xxvi.) appears 
first in connection with Ezekiel; the priest-code cannot be proven to 
have been effective before the time of Ezra. 

The characteristic feature of Dr. Briggs’s position appears in the 
wording of this statement. He holds that the codes in question were 
not composed at the times indicated, but only put into shape and pub- 
lished by inspired men at various stages of the national history. They 
are all, he thinks, unfoldings of the material given by Moses, and bear 
the same relation to his law that the Gospels bear to the gospel of Christ. 
They correspond, according to this view, to the various periods of na- 
tional development for the simple reason that the inspired codifiers 
selected at each crisis just what they knew the nation needed; and this 
explains also the unconsciousness with which men like David and Elijah 
ignored the requirements of the priest-code, — it was not yet published in 
their time. Thus Dr. Briggs undertakes to meet all the literary demands 
of the case, and at the same time to maintain the strict historical truth 
of the narrative of the Hexateuch. Moses, he holds, did in very fact 
give the whole of the legislation ; but, under divine direction, it was 
made known to the people by degrees as they could bear it, and so 
we have in our text not one Mosaic code, but several codes of Mosaic 
legislation, out of which, by a process of harmonizing, we may construct 
the full law of Moses, as out of the Gospels we may construct the com- 
plete teaching of Jesus. 

This reasoning is valid against those who maintain that the whole 
of the legislation was published by Moses, and was known to the na- 
tion from the beginning. It recognizes to the full and brings out most 
forcibly certain literary phenomena, to which scant justice is done by 
the other party. But is it the view which the facts naturally sug- 
gest? We have a national religious history in which the law, so far 
as the knowledge and practice of the people are concerned, grows from 
time to time in exact accordance with the cultural growth of the nation. 
Why should we not say simply that the growth of the law was the outcome 
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of national growth, the additions being the formulations of actual cus- 
tom? Is there not something unnatural in the idea that God revealed 
to Moses a number of details which he intended should not be known 
for many centuries? So far as regards the Gospels, it appears that the 
purpose of Jesus was that all his teaching should be immediately known 
and accepted, and there is no reason to doubt that the earliest disciples 
and churches were, in fact, acquainted with that teaching. 

There are certain facts in the Old Testament which Dr. Briggs’ state- 
ment does not satisfactorily account for. One of these is the silence 
respecting any such process of editing as he assumes. Deuteronomy, he 
says, was made from older codes by the addition of Mosaic material. 
But Deuteronomy announces itself as “ the law,” neither recognizing any 
earlier code, nor leaving room for any subsequent code. Ezekiel draws 
up a body of laws which he regards as new; he makes no mention of 
Deuteronomy or of Moses, but himself speaks authoritatively in the 
name of God; that is, he shows no knowledge of any authoritative 
code, and speaks as if God were now for the first time saying these 
things through him. It is impossible to believe that he thought of Moses 
as having already announced these laws. The alternative is to suppose 
that God, having revealed them to Moses, now afresh and independently 
reveals them to Ezekiel, and in that case we can see no reason at all for the 
first revelation. Another fact, of a different nature, is the implication in 
the Hexateuch that the whole of the legislation was given to the people ; 
it is only in Deuteronomy that there is reference to the future (and then 
to the immediate future, the entrance into Canaan) as the time of observ- 
ance. Dr. Briggs has an admirable appendix on “ the genesis of the ten 
words,” in which he distinguishes between what was actually pronounced 
by the divine voice on Sinai and what was afterwards added by various 
writers under the guidance of the divine spirit. But Exodus and Deu- 
teronomy declare that the whole of our two texts of the ten words was 
given by God on Sinai. If the additions came into being independently 
of Moses, then a like independent origination of a great mass of ritual 
details may be supposed, and there is no reason why Moses’ share in the 
legislation should not be reduced to a minimum. 

If I understand Dr. Briggs’ position, what he wishes to maintain is the 
divine origin and development of the Israelitish religious life. He him- 
self would be the last to insist that a mechanical inerrancy was essential 
to such a divine constitution. It is only a step in the same direction to 
hold that human development, whether in Canaan or in Greece, is di- 
vinely guided, and that the Hexateuch loses none of its value when it is 
regarded as the product of the freely expanding national life of Israel. 

The limits of this notice do not allow one to mention in detail the 
many excellent critical remarks contained in this volume. For those who 
know the author it is unnecessary to add that the book is characterized 
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both by sound learning and by that straightforward desire for truth 
which must commend it to all its readers, whether or not they agree 
with its conclusions. 


C. H. Toy. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Amos: an Essay in Exegesis. By H. G. MitcHe tt, Professor in Boston 

University. 16mo, pp. iv, 209. Boston: N. J. Bartlett & Co. 

Professor Mitchell’s essay offers a refreshing contrast to the ordinary 
commentary ; it is written and printed in such a way as to attract rather 
than repel the reader. It is concise and clear, giving the views of 
the latest German and Dutch expositors briefly, but sufficiently, and 
stating the author’s conclusions simply and positively. A noteworthy 
feature of the work is the attention paid to text-criticism, a point promi- 
nent in the recent books of Wellhausen and others. Professor Mitchell 
is conservative, but free; he states and criticises (in foot-notes) the 
various emendations which have been proposed, and the reader can 
judge of their probability for himself. At the beginning and end of the 
book the author has added various “ studies” on the prophet and his 
writings. In regard to Amos’ relation to the Hexateuch, he holds that 
the prophet was acquainted with the so-called “ prophetic” documents of 
the Yahwist and the Elohist, but probably not with Deuteronomy and 
almost certainly not with the priestly document. The examination of 
Amos’ religious ideas is excellent: man, according to the prophet, is 
“neither good nor bad, but simply endowed with a capacity for moral 
character,” but the actual relation between God and man is one of “ al- 
most universal alienation.”” Professor Mitchell has made a very inter- 
esting book, which will prove useful to general readers as well as to 
preachers and Sunday-school teachers. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. make an important announcement of a series of 
Hand-books on the History of Religions, edited by Prof. M. Jastrow, 
Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. Arrangements have already 
been made for six volumes treating, respectively, the religion of Babylon 
and Assyria, by the editor; that of Egypt, by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 
of Philadelphia; that of Israel, by Prof. J. P. Peters ; that of India, by 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr; that of Persia, by Prof. A. V. W. 
Jackson ; and that of the Ancient Teutons, by Prof. P. D. C. de la Saus- 
saye; and for an Introduction to the History of Religions, by Prof. C. H. 
Toy. This series will follow a purely scientific method, as uniform as 
possible for all the volumes. The main topics will be a consideration of 
the sources ; a description of the land and the people; a full exposition of 
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the beliefs and rites, the art and the literature of the specific religion ; its 
history and its relation to other religions ; and a full bibliography, with 
indices, maps and all necessary illustrations. 


THE small volume of essays by “ younger ministers of the Unitarian 
Church” entitled In Spirit and In Truth contains seven papers, the 
longest of which is a thoughtful discussion of “The Philosophy of Reli- 
gion,” some thirty pages in length, by Rev. G. C. Cressey. It is imme- 
diately fullowed by the briefest paper of the series on * The Revelation 
of God in Nature,” by Rev. L. D. Cochrane. The two essays on “ The 
Bible as Literature and as Revelation,” by Rev. W. W. Fenn, and “ The 
Thought of God in the Bible,” by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, present the 
views which most commonly prevail among Unitarians of the present day 
concerning the Old Testament and the New, in a somewhat more posi- 
tive way, especially in the second of these papers, than we generally 
meet. Rev. S. M. Crothers’ paper on *“‘ The Revelation of God in Man” 
does not appear to us to be equal to his usual work. The last two papers 
are, as a matter of fact, the part of the volume which distinguish it 
from current volumes of Unitarian pulpit literature. These are “The 
Christ ” by Rev. Albert Walkley, and “ The Use of Liturgy in Worship ” 
by Rev. John Tunis. It is obvious that Mr. Tunis is a warm advocate 
of a liturgical form, but only for “those whose belief is definite, whose 
belief is centred around the sacrifice of Christ.” Mr. Tunis plainly 
does not believe, any more than we should ourselves believe, that he thus 
includes the majority of Unitarians of the present day. Mr. Walkley’s 
treatment of the Nicene Creed lacks explicitness and clearness. His 
discourse, as well as Mr. Tunis’, fails to harmonize with the thought of his 
predecessors in the volume ; this consequently lacks unity, and it is there- 
fore difficult to explain the reasou for the existence of the book. The 
assertion that the writers “ have aimed to speak out of their lives rather 
than out of their libraries” states an endeavor which does not distin- 
guish these papers, in any marked degree, from the majority of printed 
sermons from Unitarian pulpits of the day. (George H. Ellis, Boston.) 





